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Latin American 
Disturbances and 
World Conditions 


Conflicts Simply Reflection| 


Of General Depression 


And Will Not Greatly Af- 


fect Trade, Dr. Klein Says 


Keener Competition’ 


In Future Foreseen 


United States Investments in 
Countries May Prove Coun- 
terbalancing Factor, How- 
ever, He Says 


Disturbances in Latin American | 


countries are part of the present 
“world grief,” and “life and business 
will go on” despite them, said Dr. 
Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, in an address on Oct. 12. 
Emphasizing resemblances be- 
tween the Latin American countries 
and the United States, Dr. Klein told 
of numerous acts and events to bring 
about a community of interests, in- 
. eluding the international road con- 
ference just held in Washington. 
Future competition from Europe 
for trade with Latin America will 


probably be more severe, but Ameri- |' 


can investments may prove a coun- 
p ferbalancing factor, said Dr. Klein, 
adding that, “in that event, 1930 will 
take its place in the history of our 
Latin American commerce as a pe- 


riod of what we may call ‘construc- | 


tive recession,’ during which were 
laid the foundations for another 
major cycle in the Latin American 
movement.” 

Address Over Radio. 

Dr. Klein spoke by radio through 
WMAL and affiliated stations of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System. His ad- 
dress follows in full text: . 

Some day when you get to Seville— 
the romantic old capital of Andalusia in 
Spain—you cen experience one of, the 
‘ifirills of a lifetime” by going irito a 
squat building whose exterior dinginess 
testifies to its antiquity. It is the fa- 
mous “Archives of the Indies.” _There, 
among a multitude of other fascinating 
documents relating to the discovery and 
conquest of the New World, you can see 
the very books that Columbus studied as 
he prepared for his deathless exploit; 
you can even read his own marginal 
notes—shrewd, illuminating, manifesting 
profound knowledge. You are impressed, 
then, in most striking fashion, with the 
fact that Columbus and Lindbergh may 
be ranked together in this point, as in 
others; the tremendous pains, the unre- 
mitting care that they displayed in pre- 
paring for the expedition. One thinks 
of that especially on Oct. 12—today, Co- 
lumbus Day. 

Holiday in 30 States 

This is a day that provides a strong 
bond of fellow-feeling between ourselves 
and our friends in the countries of Latin 
America. The day is a legal holiday in 
more than 30 of our States, and in many 
ef the treat nations to the south of us 
it is honored under the name of “the 
Day of the Race,” an imperishable me- 
mento of the splendor of Latin achieve- 
ment. All the nations in the Western 
Hemisphere unite in paying an unstinted 
tribute of admiration to the towering 
genius of Columbus, to his globe-encir- 
cling thought, his unconquernble pa- 
tience, his matchless courage and reso- 
lution. He changed the history of the 
earth—for the better, we feel sure—and 
our debt to him is infinite. : 

Otheys may have physically set foot 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.) 
Price Remedy Sought 
In Regional Markets 


New York Inquiry Urges\T hey | P Sel 
Flotation of New Securities 


Be Publicly-owned 


State of New York: 
£ Albany, Oct. 11. 

' Regional markets owned by the State, 
or by the State in cooperation with a 

county or city or both, present the 

greatest opportunity to reduce the price 
‘ spread between producer and consumer, 
according to the conclusions of a com- 
mittee appointed by Governor Franklin 

D. Roosevelt to study food distribution 

problems. ‘ t . 

The committee has just issued its re- 
port, the summary and conclusions of 
which follow in part: . ; 

“The motor truck and modern high- 
way have opened up new possibilities in 
the way of access to market for produce 
from New York farms. The agricul- 
ture of the State is not deriving the full 
benefits from these highways and from 
location near markets, because the re- 

‘ gional market facilities are inadequate. 

f better market facilities were pro- 
vided, a larger supply of fresh produce 
would be available for consumers; new 
outlets would be provided where now 
lacking, and existing ones improved; and 
handling facilities would be bettered. 
These changes would result in lowe) 
prices to consumers, increased oppor- 
tunity to dispose of produce, and im- 
proved profits to farmers. 

“A modern regional market should 
combine a farmers’ market with a_whole- 
sale market for shipped-in produce, and 
should have connections with as many 
railroads as possible so as to save the 
heavy expense of trucking produce from 
the railroad to the wholesale ‘establish- 
ment and save the unnecessary conges- 
ign involved in this wasteful process. 
Suth a regional market may be expected 
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England Adopting 


Vending Machines 


Medicines and Other Druggist 
Articles Now Dispensed 
| By This Method 


ENDING machines through which 
| medicines and other drug store ar- 
ticles are sold are almost absent from 
the American market, although there 
are many in England, it was stated 
orally Oct. 11 by J. A. G. Pennington, 
of the Specialties Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. These machines, 
are not present to any great extent 
in any of the continental European - 
countries, he added. 

The recent importation of such a 
| vending machine by a pharmacist at 
Johannesburg, South Africa, aroused 
considerable interest, according to a 
report from Trade Commissioner Ed- 
ward B, Lawson, Johannesburg. 

This machine is a typical British 
“shilling-in-the-slot” device and has 
22 drawers, each labelled. Due to the 
range of articles which can be sold 
through automatic vending machines, 
if the initial introduction is successful, 
other drug stores are, expected to fol- 
low the lead. 


Oklahoma City Field 
Held Able to Meet 
National Oil Demand 


|Protest of State Curtailment) 
Asserts Orders Are De- 
signed for Purposes of 
Manipulating Prices 


State of Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City, Oct. 11. 


The potential production of oil in the 
| Oklahoma City field, amounting to 2,800,- 
000 barrels a day, is equal to the total 
demand of the United States at this time, 
it was declared by the field umpire for 
the State, Ray M. Collins, at a hearing 
ibefore the Corporation Commission 
Oct. 10. 

The Commission issued an order ex- 
tending proration under the present rul- 
ing until Oct. 20, pending the outcome 
of the-hearing. - { 7 

The entire system of oil proration in 
Gklahoma was attacked at the hearing 
upon an application of operators to ex- 
tend the curtailment of production until 
Dec. 31. The protest was filed by the 
Cc. C. Julian Oil & Royalties Co., and 
about 60 witnesses have been called to 
testify. 

The protest charges that the Commis- 
sion’s proration orders were for the pur- 
| pose of price fixing and not for conser- 
vation, and that they violated the inter- 
state commerce laws in that they affect 
pipe line and railroad carriers. Attacks 
on the legality of proration under the 
State statute and the Federal Constitu- 
tion were made. 

Revision Requested 

Mr. Collins, as field umpire for the 
State, filed the application for extension, 
which was agreed upon by the operators. 
It was a supplement to the petition filed 
by Wirt Franklin, chairman of the oil 
operators’ committee, setting forth a} 
general plea for continued proration. 

Mr. Collins asked that the proration 
schedule be revised to cover many wells 
never before affected. He asked that 
production be held to 550,000 barrels in 
October, 545,000 barrels in November, 
and 535,000 barrels in December on the | 
daily production schedule. 

The Oklahoma City field, Mr. Collins 
asserted, has a potential production of 
2,800,000 barrels a day. He explained 
that this figure is equal to that of the 
total demand of the United States at 
this time. Potential production of the} 
United States today is 10,000,000 bar- 
rels with imports of foreign oil adding 
300,000, he said. 

“This condition makes Oklahoma a 
factor in development and production of 
the entire world,” he said. 

Upon cross-examination by Bert Par- 
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|Decline in Volume of Building 


a 


| purchases of railways. 
}roads, new orders for locomotives for 
/1929 and 1930, respectively, have been 


Reduced Demand 


Lessens Activity 
In Steel Industry 


Lower Railroad failing! 
Make Less Money Avail-) 
able for Equipment, Com- 
merce Department Says 


Auto Manufacturers 
' Use Fewer Materials 


| 
| 
} 
| 


Contracts Also Said to Show | 
Effect on Consumption of 
Steel Products 


With diminished activity in industries 


| which are the chief purchasers of steel, 


activity in the steel industry has been 
consistently less this year than last, 
new orders and unfilled orders have been 
smaller, and estimated car loadings of 
iron and steel for the third quarter of 
1930 declined 11.9 per cent below the 
level of 1929, accofding to statistics made 
available in the Department of Com- 
merce. 

The two chief purchasers of steel 
goods are the railroads and the auto- 


|mobile industry, it was stated orally in 


the Department. Each is estimated to 
absorb about 18 per cent of the pro- 
duction of steel goods, the two account- 
ing for 36 per cent of the output. 

Railroad earnings this-year have been 
far below those of 1929, according to 
reports of the roads to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Construction 
operations, as shown by business sur- 
veys issued by the Department of Com- 
merce, also have been consistently be- 
low last year. 

The following information also was 
made available at the Department: 

Among the industries which are heavy 
users of steel products are: Railroad, 
construction, automobile, oil, gas and 
water; shipbuilding, railway car equip- 
ment, agricultural implements and can- 
ning. Exports account for about 6 per 
cent of production and there is also a 
large consumption in a considerable 
number of smaller industries generally 
grouped as “miscellaneous,” .—.. = 

Rail Earnings Lower 


Railroad earnings, and therefore the 
amounts easily available to the roads for 
investment in new equipment, have been 
sharply lower this year than last. The 
net operating income of the class 1 
roads for the first six months of 1929 
and 1930, respectively, was as follows: 
January, $77,176,000 and $55,474,000; 
February, $84,724,000 and $59,452,000; 
March, 97,405,000 and $61,074,000; April, 
$94,168,000 and $62,272,000; May, $103,- 
578,000 and $69,174,000; June, $105,818,- 
000 and $68,883,000. 

New orders for locomotives were large 


}in Jafhuary, but have been much smaller 


than last year for each month since. 
These are a considerable item in the steel 
For the Class I 


as follows: January, 28 and 163; Febru- 


| ary, 68 and 16; March, 142 and 43; April, 


58 and 29; May, 44 and 18; June, 181 and 
none; July, 36 and 2. 

Purchases of steel rails usually are 
slow during the Summer and larger dur- 
ing the Fall, so that an increase in such 
purchases may soon become a factor in 


|the steel industry. 


Surpluses of freight cars this year 
have ranged from 892,552 to 465,920 dur- 
ing the first six months, compared with 
a range of 217,400 to a maximum of 
279.107 during the first half of 1929. 

The volume of building contracts 
awarded, as measured in dollars, has been 


‘declining in recent months, and except 
|for June the total each month this year 
|has been below the level of 1929. 
| July, contracts representing about 91 per 
|cent of all 


For 
construction were $367,528,- 
000 compared with $652,436,000 in July, 
1929. The monthly average of construc- 
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Now Attaining Higher Levels 


Both Domestic Corporate Bond Offerings and Foreign 
Issues Show Gain Over Similar 1929 Period, 


EW YORK, N. Y., Oct. 11.—The is- 

suance of new_ securities during | 
September was on a larger scale than 
in August, according to the current | 
monthly review of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. Domestic corpo- 
rate bond offerings led the advance but | 
foreign issues showed some improve- 
ment as. well, and both classes were | 
ahead of September, 1929, 

There was a total of nearly $4,000,- | 
000,000 in new capital issues of domes- 
tie corporations during the first eight | 
months of the year, the review an- | 
nounces. New bond flotations and | 
State and municipal issues are higher | 
than for the same period in 1929, but | 
stock issues are decidedly lower. 

In the discussion of security mar- 
kets, the review states that the group 
of bonds more frequently classified as 
“legal” for the investment of savings 
and trust funds, showed the larger 
price advances in the earlier part of the | 
rise from 1929 lows. , 

The sections of the review dealing | 
with. new financing aud the security 
markets follow in full text: 

During September;, the issuance of | 
new securities was resumed on a larger 
scale than in August, when the usual 
mid-summer dullness prevailed. The in- 





~ 


| gust, 1928, 


New York Reserve Bank Announces 


crease was largely in domestic corpo- 
rate bond offerings, but foreign issues 


| also increased, and both classes appear 
| to have been Targer than in September, 


1929. Municipal and State financing 
showed no expansion and was smaller 
than a year ago, according to a pre- 
liminary compilation. The amount of 
new stock issues was relatively small, 


| as has been the case for some months, 


Final figures covering new financing 
during the month of August indicate 
a total of only $273,000,000 for all 
types of securities. This was less than 
half of the July flotations and about 
one-third of the August, 1929, financ- 
ing, and the total appears to have been 
the smallest for any month since Au- 
Of the total offered, a 
substantial amount was for refunding 
purposes, so that only $187,000,000 
represented new capital funds. Do- 
mestic corporate security issues, which 
were about evenly divided between 
bonds and ‘stocks, totaled $83,000,000, 
the smallest amount in many months. 
State and municipal issues, while 
smaller than in most _ preceding 
months of this year, were in approxi- 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 7.] 
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Fishing Vessels 
Reach Far North 


European Trawlers Secure 
Prolific Catches Under Try- 


ing Conditions 


ISHERMEN returning to Hull, Eng- 
land, with: large catches have 
feund new and prolific fishing grounds 
in the far North, about 600 miles 
north of Bear Island, according to in- 
formation sent to the Department of 
Commerce from England. 

Extreme hardships because of the 
cold were experienced by the fisher- 
men, according to the advices, the 
trawlers having gone farther north 
than such ships ever have ventured 
before. 

The tendency in the fishing indus- 
try has been toward an expansion of 
fishing grounds, it was stated orally 
Oct. 11 at the Bureau of Fisheries. 
In the last two years, European fish- 
ing ships have entered the Davis 
Strait area, between Greenland and 
North America, and such information 
as is available indicates that results 
of the trips were satisfactory. The fol- 
lowing information also was given 
orally on behalf of the Bureau: 

While it is possible that fishing may 
be developed in the more northerly 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 


Bureau of Prohibition 
Presents Arguments 


_ On Value of Dry Law 


Explains Contrast Between 
Common Law and Stat- 
utes Which . Necessarily 
Restrict Personal Liberty 


Presenting arguments against the bev- 
erage use of alcohol, Col. A. W. W. 
Woodcock, Director of Prohibition in the 
Department of Justice, made public on 
Oct.; 11 a monograph entitled, “The 
Value of Law Observance.” 

The object of the monograph is stated 
to be the presentation of “certain facts 
and conclusions. bearing directly upon 
the value to the individual, the commu- 


‘ and. thes rof-the ~of 
ome of our statute laWs, 
very nature, restrict personal liberty. 


“The laws referred to are the National | Many individuals hope to live to such a: 


Prohibition Law, Pure Food and Drug 
Laws, Health and Sanitation Laws, Anti- 
gambling Laws, and laws prohibiting 
prostitution.” 

Discussing the difference between 
common law and statute law, and sketch- 
ing the development of the common law 
of the Anglo-Saxon people, a summary 
of the monograph by the Bureau de- 
clares that “progressive lawmakers feel 
that it is the attitude of legislative 
bodies in the United States to lead, 
rather than follow, public opinion. 

“It is a well-known fact,” the sum- 
mary continues, “that the laws of the 
United States are not observed with 
anything like the thoroughness with 
which, for example, the laws of Great 
Britain are observed. One outstanding 
reason for this condition is that the 
common law of Great Britain followed 
by many years the custom that it re- 
duced to legal form. Statute law in the 
United States precedes public opinion. 
The present growing body of statute 
law dealin~ with regulation and control 
of aeronautics is another case in point.” 

In discussing observance of the Pro- 
hibition Act the monograph points out 
“the trend of results,” and deals with 
comparative amounts of intoxicants con- 
sumed now and before prohibition, the 
cost of drinking before prohibition, ef- 
fects on industry, effects on markets for 
farm products, physical effects of alco- 
hol, and other subjects. 

(The Bureau of Prohibition’s sum- 
mary of the monograph will be found 

in full text on Page 2.) 


Right of Banks to Give 
Legal Advice to Be Tested 


State of Missouri: 
Jefferson City, Oct. 11. 


Proceedings against five St. Louis 


Presenting the Official News of the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Branches of the 
Federal Government and of Each of the Governments of the Forty-Eight States 


MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCHES ARE ACCORDED IN THESE COLUMNS THE RIGHT OF DISSENT From ANY ACTION OF THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENTS WHETHER LEGISLATIVE BopiES ARE IN SESSION OR ADJOURNED 


WASHINGTON, MONDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1930 


‘Art of Living’ 
To Be Stressed in 
Schools of 2030 


| 
See 
| 


Federal Commissioner of 
Education Says Training’ 
Century Hence Will Re-| 


veal Many Changes 


‘Higher Than Utopian’ 
Standards Portrayed| 


Dr. Cooper Holds That Manual 
Labor Will Be Replaced by; 
Machines and That Profes- 
sions Will Rule 


Public schools 100 years from now will 
emphasize the teaching of “how to live” 
rather than “how to make a living,” ac- 


cording to a statement on Oct. 11 by the} 


Federal Commissioner of Education, Dr. 
William John Cooper. 

Most youths will remain in'school unital 
they become of age, Dr. Cooper pre- 
dicted, “learning how to care for theiz 
health, how to spend their leisure time to 


advantage, how to discharge their civic; 


duties, how to make worthy homes and 
be capable parents.” 

Other details of the 2030 picture, as 
seen by Dr. Cooper, included a standard 
of living “higher than the Utopian,’ 


easy of mastery, Government in the 
|hands of men and women especially | 
trained, emotion displaced entirely by 
intelligence in settling public issues, and | 
the members of the professions, includ- 
jing teaching, the recognized leaders in 
formulating public policies. 

; Dr. Cooper’s statement follows in fuil 
ext: 

There is something fascinating about 
}a century. During the Middle Ages the 
close of century in time reckoning was 
awaited in dread and fear by some and 
in glorious anticipation by others. For 
it was believed by all that such a date 
would mark the end of the world and 
the second coming of the Redeemer. 
Especially awful was the end of the first 
millennium of the Christian era. Al- 
though-we have outlived such. superstix 





nificance in the period of 100 years. 


ripe age. A few do and the commenora- 
j}tion of the 100th birthday by even an 
individual who has lived his days most 
obscurely become “‘news” of nation-wide 
interest. 

Centenary anniversaries of important 
happenings also possess peculiar interest. 
Massachusetts is commenorating her ter- 
centary. This year all of our Northwest- 
ern States are thinking of the century 
that has passed since the first ‘covered 
|wagon” made its slow and dangerous 
ways over the Oregon trail. In 1932 we 
shall celebrate in some fitting way the 
200th anniversary of the birth of 
George Washington. In 1933 Chicago 
pavill hold a great exposition in com- 
memoration of her first century. Our 
high school principals are planning to 
celebrate in 1985 the tercentary of sec- 
ondary education in America and in 1937 
the National Education Association will 
call our attention to the 100th anni- 
versary of the founding of the Massa- 
chusetts State school system by Horace 
Mann and his colleagues. 


Occasion to Take Stock 


Such commemorations have, I think, 
more than mere sentimental value. They 
| are more also that opportunities to pay 
tribute to hardy pioneers or foresighted 
leaders. They furnish us good occasions 
| not only to take stock of what we have 
and to note how far we have come, but 
jalso to think about future goals and to 
consider the best means of attaining 
them. 


Turning the telescope of history on that 
distant scene one century ago, we see 
at the National Capital, lovers of the 
Union, attempting to reconcile conflict- 
}ing interests inherent in the social and 
;economic differences between the old 
States. We see the new West of 1830 
taking a dominant part in governing our 
;country. A rough and ready soldier 





| manual toil replaced by machinery, com- | 
mercial employment simplified and made | 


{ 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Rates for Money 
Lowest in Decade 


| 
| Federab Reserve Board Says 


| Decline Has Been Faster 
: Than in 1920 


N Autumn than at any other time 
in more than 10 years, according to 
the October issue of the Federal Re- 
serve Bulletin. (The full text of the 
review is printed on page 11.) 

Moreover, the decline in rates 
during the last year has_ been 
much more rapid than in 1920-21, the 
most recent period of similarly low 
rates, partly because the overexpan- 
sion of credit 10 years ago was based 
upon commodities whereas in 1929 it 
was based on securities, liquidation of 
which is usuaily more rapid, it was 
stated. The present strong reserve 
position of the Federal reserve banks 
and member banks, the strong cash 
position of many concerns, and the 
Federal reserve policy of reducing 
rates and purchasing securities has 
also helped to bring about nioney 
ease, the review declares. 

Reporting member banks -in leading 
cities show an increase in loans, and 
investments during the year ending 
Sept. 24, 1930, the review shows, but 
the increase is almost wholly in New 
York City banks. Moreover, the growth 
was entirely in invesments and loans 
on securities, other loans, including 
commercial loans declining more than 
$1,000,000,000. These changes are in 
line with usual trends in a period of 
relative business inactivity, according 
to the Reserve Boar@ statement. 


Generous Aid Asked 


For Arizona Planters 
In Noneotton Area 


Farmers in Restricted Zone 
Have Suffered Heavily in 
Campaign to  Eradicate 
Pest, Mr. Hyde Is Told 





State of Arizona: 
Phoenix, Oct. 11. 


|» Ther Secretary-of Agriculture; Arthur 


that, by their | tious fears, we still feel a peculiar sig-|M. Hyde, has been asked by Governor 


| John C, Phillips to give the broadest 
possible construction to the term “actual 
and necessary losses” sustained on ac- 
count of the enforced nonproduction of 
|cotton when compensation is made to 
the farmers in the noncotton zone. 

“In my opinion,” Governor Phillips 
| wrote to Mr. Hyde, “ ‘actual and neces- 
|sary losses’ should not be construed 
|merely as the financial loss which the 
| farmers have suffered as a result of hav- 





| this year. 
| “These families have been deprived of 
| the privilege of borrowing from banks 
'upon their prospects until very recently 
| when the plan mentioned in your letter 
was perfected by local bankers. Any 
substitute crop which they might have 
planted up until the present growing 
'season would probably have been de- 
| stroyed in the clean-up of volunteer cot- 
| ton which came up during the plentiful 
Summer rains. In many instances if the 
volunteer cotton had been allowed to.ma- 
j ture it would have produced a fair crop 
| with very little labor or expenditure of 
| money. 

“I do not believe that these people 
can be compensated in dollars and cents 
for the suffering they have undergone, 
| but in calculating their capital and nec- 
essary losses I am hopeful that the dif- 
ficulties under which they have been 
laboring since the creation of the non- 
|cotton zone will be taken into considera- 
|tion, including the loss of their borrow- 


jing power and the attendant disadvan- | 


tages.” 

Secretary Hyde has received Governor 
| Phillips’ letter and in acknowledgment 
| has thanked the Governor for the infor- 
|mation conveyed in it and has referred 
the communication to the Plant Quar- 
;antine and Control Administration of 
|the Department. The Assistant Chief 
of that Administration, S. A, Rohwer, 
orally explained that the Department 
is bound by the express terms of the 


banks were filed in the Missouri Supreme | from Tennessee sits in the White House. | law. 


Court Oct. 7 in the name of Franklin|A leader in the Congress is a former! 


“Under the terms of the Act of Con- 


Miller, circuit attorney of St. Louis, to} mill boy of the Sloshes, the Senator from| gress approved Feb. 8, 1930 (Pub. Res. 


test their right to advise cents or to 
give legal services to their customers 
in the preparation of wills and trust 
agreements. 

The action was instituted at the re- 
quqest of the St. Louis Bar Association. 
The controversy centers about a State 
law which prohibits any corporation 
from engaging in the practice of law. 
The statute has never been construed by 
the courts. 

The five defendants are the St. Louis 
Union Trust Company, Mercantile-Com- 
merce Bank & Trust Company, the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Trust Company, Frank- 
lin-American Bank & Trust Company, 
and the Lafayette-Smith Southside Bank 
& Trust Company. 


Hawaiian Foresters Plant 


Tree Seeds by Airplane! 


Planting of a forest by broadcasting 
seeds from an airplane has been 


the forestry work in Hawaii, the De- 


partment of Agriculture stated on Oect.! 


11. The statement follows in full text: 

Hawaiian foresters planted 293,650 
trees in the Territory’s forest reserves 
last year, according to a’report of the 
Hawaiian Commission of Agriculture 
and Forestry just received by the For- 
est Service. One hundred and forty- 
seven kinds of trees were planted—ash, 
oaks, and paperbark leading, and the 
California coast redwood coming fourth 
with 23,392. 


A large eroded area was sown to a) 


mixture of tree seeds by airplane, a 
United States Army plane broadcasting 
1,689 pounds of seeds from an elevation 
of 2,000 feet, 


art of | 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 
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Guiding Development of Child 
Held Need in War on Crime 


Findings Presented to New York Crime Commission Are 
That This Ultimate Task Is for County or 


Municipal 


EW YORK, N. Y., Oct. 11.—The ulti- 

mate crime-prevention task is that 
of guiding the development of child- 
hood behavior, and this work is one 
for neither national nor State effort, 
but for county or municipal direction, 
the subcommission on crime causes of 
the New York State Crime Commis- 
sion reveals in a lengthy report just 
issued, 

The report, entitled “Crime and the 
Community,” involves a study of over 
a year of trends in crime prevention, 
together with a review of findings 
growing out of four years’ work of 
the subcommission, William. Lewis 
Butcher, chairman, said, and during | 
which time the commission has. had 
the cooperation of many experts and 
organizations in the work. Extracts 
from the report follow: 

“The vast ramifications of our na- 
tional forces for the prevention of 
crime include programs and policies 
ranging {rom national to State, county 





Ss 


Direction 


and municipal in scope. There are as- 
pects of the problem requiring co- 

; ordinated activity at each functional 
level, as: 

“1. National — Bureau of criminal 
identification, and uniform criminal 
statistics; 

“2. State—Departments of correc- 
tion, of parole and probation supervi- 
sion; 

“3. County—Correctional institutions, 
protective agencies for adults and chil- 
dren, courts, and peace officers; 

“4, Municipal— Correctional institu- 
tions, courts, police, etc.; protective 
welfare agencies for adults and chil- 
dren. 

“The work unit under a county or 
municipal crime - prevention program 
must be large enough to include the 
life of a social group or economic 
class, and small enough to deal with 
the forces that are primary in char- 


(Continued on Page 3, Column 5.] 


ONEY rates have been lower this | 


ing been prevented from raising cotton | 


664 UR true mission is to teach 


by example and to show by 


our success the blessings of self- 
government and the advantages of 
free institutions.” 


—Milard Fillmore, 


President of the Unitea States, 


1850—1858 
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Cruiser Ordered 1 
‘Nearer Brazil to — 
Protect Nationals 


State Department Announ- 
ces Sailing of ‘Pensacola’ 
To Cuban Base as Precau- 
tionary Movement 


Permit Not Needed at 
For Munitions Sale 


|Only Restrictions on Sale of 
War Supplies to Either Side 
In Brazil Are Declared to 
Affect Airplanes 


The new cruiser “Pensacola” has 
been ordered to Guantanamo, Ameri- 
;can naval base in Cuba, in order to 
| be nearer Brazil in case it becomes 
necessary to protect American lives 
| there. nnouncement of this move 
/was made by the Acting Secretary 
|of State, William R. Castle Jr, 
‘and the Department of the Navy. 
|The cruiser sailed from Hampton 
|Roads Oct. 11, it was stated orally 
|at the Department of Navy. The trip 
|is expected to require three days at 
|a cruising speed of 20 knots, the De- 
| partment explained. 
|_ The total steaming time between 
| Hampton Roads, whence the “Pensa- 
cola” sailed, and Rio de Janeiro is 





{eight days, the Department of the 
|Navy stated. Ordering the “Pensa- 


/cola to Guantanamo: will place her 
| three days nearer to Rio de Janeiro. 
Guantanamo is three days from Per- 
'nambuco and five days from Rio de 
| Janeiro, figured on a speed basis of 
20 knots an hour. 
Haitian Incident Recalled 

The last time that American naval v 
sels were ordered to Latin Americ: 
waters was during the threatened revolt 


records of the Department of State. 
Due to the improvement in the H 
| Sftuation; “however, the’ 

stopped dt Guantanamo, 
reached Haiti. 


Previous to that time, State Depart- 
|ment records show that American naval 
vessels have not been ordered to Latin 
American waters since revolutionary 
trouble in Nicaragua in 1927. 


There are no restrictions against the 
sale of arms and munitions to either 
faction in Brazil, it was stated orally 
by the Department of State Oct. 11. At 
present the President has the right to 
jdeclare an arms embargo against the 
sale of arms and munitions to Latin 
American countries, but no such em- 


arms to Brazil. 

There are certain restrictions against 
the sale of airplanes to Brazil, it was 
stated by the Department, due to the 
fact that both the Army and Navy re- 
quire American airplane manufacturers 
building Government planes to consult 
regarding the sale of planes to foreign 
nations. This is for the purpose of pre- 
venting types which the Army and Navy 
have developed from falling into the 
| hands of foreign countries. 





Navy, therefore, would be the only 
branches of the Government to be con- 
sulted regarding the sale of planes to 
either faction in Brazil, it was stated 
orally by the Department of State. 

An announcement by the Department 
regarding the sending of the U. S, S. 
“Pensacola” to Cuba, follows in full text: 

In view of the uncertainty as to the 
future situation in Brazil it has been 
felt prudent to have a ship nearer the 
zone of disturbance to take off American 
refugees, should such action be neces- 
sary for the protection of their lives, 
The U. S. S. “Pensacola” is therefore 


=~ 
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More Jabs Opell 
To New York’s Idle 


Employment Placements Found 
Largest Since May, 


[Continu 


State of New Yorks 
New York, Oct, 11. 
September was the best month since 
May in the number of placements at the 
12 free employment offices comprisi 
the State Employment Bureau, accord- 
ing to the monthly report of the Direc- 
tor, Fritz Kaufman, just submitted to 
the Industrial Commissioner, Frances 
Perkins, * 
There were 200.5 applicants to every 
100 available positions in September, as 
compared with 242.1 to 100 during Au- 
gust, the report said. Out of a total 
of 21,402 applications during Septem- 
ber, 8,662 were placed in jobs, an in- 
crease of 2,682 over August. The Sep- 
tember figure included 4,469 men and 
4,193 women, 


State of New York: 

Albany, Oct. 11, 
About 40 per cent of the 102 personal 
applications for employment to the 
reau of Employment of the State Pa- 


ing September, according 
report of the Director, Richard E. Cohn. 
Placements increased by about 13 per 


said. 

Mr. Cohn reported that “business 
firms are living up to their promises 
cooperation with the Bureau and : 
large industrial firms are expected 
take on additional employes in the 
future.” 


in Haiti last December, according to — 


ships were 
and never. 


bargo exists in regard to shipments of — 


The Departments of War and the s 


‘| 


role Board were placed in positions dur- oa 
to the monthly 


cent over the previous month, the report 
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Vision of Future 
Schools Shows 
Many Changes 


ph, 


Federal Commissioner of 
Education Says Training 
Century Hence Will Be 
In Art of Living 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Kentucky. In the still sparsely settled 
West we can see a lad of 11 years with 
an uncanny thirst for knowledge, mas- 
tering his mother tongue by study of the 
King James Bible. For this lad no school 
exists. 

In that distant scene appear none of 
the splendid elementary schools that are 
everywhere today. The few secondary 
schools are open only to a few city 
dwellers who can afford to pay tuition 
for their children’s education. Let us 
examine these schools more closely. 
These elementary schools are not in the 
larger cities conspicuous buildings. Yet 
they do house schools. But what poor 
attendance of pupils! Few indeed are 
the girls. More boys are at work in| 
factories than there are in school. Here 
is a young worker who went to school 
last year. His father does not feel able 

~any longer to pay the rate bill for his| 
education. Sixty cents it cost him last 
year for Harry’s 88 days in school. This 
year the 60 cents are needed for other 
things. | 

In New York City appear some large 
schools offering instruction without) 
charge to parents. But what large 
classes they have! New York State, un- 
der the leadership of its statesman, Gov-| 
ernor Clinton, had taken the lead in pro- | 
moting free education of elementary | 
grade. He had been able to do this 
by using Lancaster’s monitorial system | 
tem of large classes and pupil tutors. | 
Let us observe the school at work. The| 
pupils memorize passages from their | 
readers which they recite to the tutors. 
They learn “by heart” the hard words) 
in the spelling books. The master lines 
them up in two rows for the “spelling | 
down” recitation. They cipher through | 
puzzling problems in arithmetic, making | 
their textbooks as they go. This school- 
ing, which seems so meager and would | 
prove so entirely inadequate under pres- 
ent-day conditions, was in an era of sim-| 
ple accounts, few books, no magazines, 
few and expensive newspapers with in-| 





frequent mail service, reasonably satis-| hibition Act, but an attempt is made to |? 
of this pro- | 


factory. From such humble beginnings | 
has American public education sprung. | 
Today’s Schools Contrasted 

Today all our large cities provide 
magnificent fireproof school buildings, 
especially planned. In them are to be 
found practically all children of  ele- 
mentary school age and over half of 
those of high school age. These pupils | 
are taught by well prepared, profes- | 
sionally minded teachers. The curricu- | 
lum is adapted to needs as varied as 
society’s demands and is adjusted to the 
individual capacities of pupils. 

But let us swing the telescope around | 
and attempt to see what the future) 
holds. Very dimly indeed can we see| 
the American Republic of 2030. The} 
standard of living is higher than ever 
dreamed by}Utopian philosophers. The 
affairs 6f Stkte are in the hands of men 
and women especially trained to dis- 
charge public responsibilities. Intel- 
ligence has largely displaced emotion 
in settling public issues. All profes- 
sional colleges, including teaching, de- 
mand a long and arduous preparation 
in the sciences basic to their practice and 
a high degree of skill in practice. The 
members of these professions are ac- 
tuated by the principle of human service, 
not personal gain. Accordingly they 
are the recognized leaders in formulating 
public policies. Excellent universities 
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Value 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: MO 


ph of Prohibition Bureau 


ate * 
Publication Contrasts Conditions Before and After Adop- 
tion of 18th Amendment and Asserts Individuals, Commu- 
nities and Nation Have Benefited 


The Director of Prohibition, A. W. W. 


on Oct. 11 made public a monograph en- | 


titled “The Value of Law Observance.” 
The object of the monograph, it was 
stated, is “to present certain facts and 
conclusions bearing upon the value of the 
individual, the community and the Na- 
tion of the observance of some of our 
statute laws that, by their very nature, 
restrict personal liberty.” The Bureau 
of Prohibition’s summary of the mono- 
graph follows in full text: 


The object of this monograph is to 
present certain facts and conclusions 
bearing directly upon the: value to the 
individual the community and the Na- 
tion of the observance of some of our 
statute laws, that, by their very nature, 
restrict personal liberty. The laws re- 
ferred to are the national prohibition 
law, pure food and drug laws, health and 
sanitation laws, antigambling laws and 
laws prohibiting prostitution. 


The fact is brought out that progres- 
sive law makers feel that it is the alti- 
tude of legislative bodies in the United 
States to lead rather than follow public 
opinion. It is a well-known fact that 
the laws of the United States are not 
observed with anything like the thor- 
oughness with which, for example, the 


laws of Great Britain are observed. One| this universal error will greatly reduce | of the distilling interests to put out under 


outstanding reason of this condition is 
that the common law of Great Britain 
followed by many years the custom that 
it reduced to legal form. Statute law 
in the United States precedes public 
opinion. The present growing body of 
statute law, dealing with regulation and 
control of aeronautics and radio, is an- 
other case in point. 

In_ discussing the value of observing 
the National Prohibition Act, the trend 
of results of this law are pointed out. 

In the decade beginning 1920 the 
United States passed through one of the 
most prosperous and progressive periods 
in its history. It is not contended that 
all of this prosperity and progress was 
due to the passage of the National Pro- 


ascertain what part, if any, 
gress is broadly attributable to the re- 
moval of the saloon and the greater so- 
briety that accompanied national prohi- 
bition. 

It has been stated frequently that the 
United States, as a Nation, was becom- 
ing more temperate prior to the passage 
of the National Prohibition Act in 1920. 
There are no facts observable to warrant 
this statement. 

The consumption of alcoholic beverages 
from 1900 to 1914, the last full year of 
shows a 


vas so used; 8 per cent of the rice crop But public sentiment has not been suffi- 
Woodcock, of the Department of Justice,!and 7% per cent of the rye crop went! ciently aroused to demand: that control 


into the manufacture of liquor. 

The 
affected by prohibition. 
cent of these crops were annually used 
by the liquor industries in the shape of 
malt liquers. 

When distilling and brewing became 
unlawful there was noticeable a great 
increase in the production of grapes and 
corn sugar. The grape crop increased 
from 1917 to 1928 by over 400 per cent 
and the production of corn sugar and mo- 
lasses increased over 100 per cent. 

Molasses at the present day is the basic 
ingredient in the production of legal in- 
dustrial alcohol. 

To further illustrate the value of ob- 
servance of the National Prohibition Act, 
Colonel Woodcock makes a brief refer- 
|} ence to the harmful physiological aspects 
}of alcohol as determined by experts in 
|the United States Public Health Service 
jand leading physiologists in American 
| medical colleges. 
| Quoting an expert of Johns Hopkins 
' University who wrote in 1893: 
| “Bor science and experience of life 
|have exploded the pernicious idea that 
|alcohol gives any versistent increase of 
|muscular power. The disappearance of 


; the consumption of alcohol by laboring 
|men. It is well understood by all who 
jcontrol large bodies of men engaged in 
| physical labor, that alcohol and effective 
| work are incompatible.” 

| This statement applies to moderate 
drinking only. 


| Alcohol Called Poison 


|To All Living Organisms 

| It is pointed out that alcohol is not a 
| brain stimulant. The late Prof. William 
| James, eminent psychologist of Harvard 
University, states: 

“The reason for the craving for al- 
cohol is that it is an anaesthetic even in 
moderate quantities. It obliterates a 
art of the field of consciousness and 
bolishes collateral trains of thought.” 
A member of the faculty of John Hop- 
|kins University stated: 

“Alcohol in sufficient quantities is 
poison to all living organisms, 
| vegetable and animal.” 
|. Moderate users of alcoholic beverage 
liquors are the first to succumb to in- 


a 


a 
both 


|fectious and contagious diseases. Deaths | 


|from tuberculosis among moderate users 
of alcohol exceed by a wide margin the 
deaths from tuberculosis among total 
| abstainers. 


| “Inebriety may be said to have been | 


born in America and developed far more 


i ; | 
marked increase. From 1914 to 1920 the rapidly here than elsewhere.” 


| 


manufacture of alcoholic beverages was | 
restricted by wartime regulations, in- 


This may | 
be due to the abnormal rush that the| 
United States has developed a physiologi- | 


and suppression of those ‘diseases ‘that 


barley and malt crop was most| are dependent for their prevention.on the 
Thirty-two per) restriction of individual rights.” 


The unreasoning position of individ- 
uals in these enlightened days toward 
vaccination, control of disease carriers 
and thorough iaspection of homes and 
factories is an indication of the fact 
that people resent restriction of their 
personal liberty even to the extent of 
inviting extermination of epidemics of 
contagious diseases. 

A reference is made in this monograph 
to the determined struggle of the late 
Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, who for nearly 50 
years did outstanding work in protect- 
ing the American public from impure 
and deleterious foods. 

Debates in Congress on pure food laws 
; read very much like the debates on pro- 
hibition and it took many years to bring 
about on the part of manufacturers and 
citizens an attitude of proper opinion to 
make American prepared foods com- 
, pletely healthfui and nutritious. ° 

Of particular interest today is Dr. 
Wiley’s stand in 1910 opposing the liquor 
industries in their attempt to sell mis- 
branded whisky when such sales were 
|legal. There was an attempt on the part 


the brand of pure whisky a purely syn- 
thetic concoction which is not unlike 
what is now termed “bootleg whisky” and 
thousands of. gallons of what was ac- 
tually misbranded liquors were sold be- 
fore Dr. Wiley won in his fight for a 
| standard definition of whisky and made 
it unlawful to use the brand pure whisky | 
upon anything except a whisky distilled 
in the regulation manner from pure in- 
gredients and aged in the wood for at 
least four years. 

|History of Other Laws 


| Against Evils Traced 


The monograph goes on to trace the 
|history of antigambling laws and laws 
abolishing prostitution. These laws were 
| fought for over a period of 30 years, and 
| while there is today no criticism of the 
| operation of these laws the general pub- 
lie has forgotten the turmoil that sur- 
| rounded their »essage. 
| Today commercialized vice and gam- 
|bling has largely disappeared. Possibly | 
|one of the outstanding benefits of prohi- | 
bition will be the ultimate disappearance 
of the commercialized liquor traffic. 

Reference is made to the “personal 
liberty” argument about which so much 
is written today. It is pointed out that 
national prohibition interferes with no 
liberty that was not restricted by State 
llicense laws which are held up at this 
time as the cure-all for any defects of | 
national prohibition. | 








| 
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Government Studies Shale Oils 


* 


<a 
Scientific research relating to extraction of shale oils forms a part of the 
activity of the United States Bureau of Mines. To conduct this work, 
the Bureau has been operating an experimental oil shale plant at Rulison, 
Colo. Operation of this plant has been followed by laboratory work, 
according to information made available on behalf of the Bureau. The 
photographs here reproduced show a shale formation studied by repre- 
sentatives of the Bureau (above), and the interior of a Federal labora- 

tory where shale oil research is conducted. 


Large Retorts Are Successfully Used 


For Production of Oil From Shale 


Results of Experiments at Colorado Plant Are Disclosed 
By Federal Bureau of Mines 


Avrnonzen STaraments Onty Are Presents Here 
PustisHep WiTHout Comment BY THe Unitep Stat 


of gallons were withdrawn, tax paid. Dur- 


creased taxes on alcoholic beverages, and | 
wartime prohibition, consequently the 
production in the year 1914 is taken as a| 
basis of comparison. 7 

Not only was the consumption of fer- | 
mented liquors increasing rapidly during | 
this year, but the production of distilled | 
liquors shows the same rate of increase. 

In 1900 there were withdrawn from | 
warehouses, tax paid, about one and two- 
fifths billions of gallons of alcoholic 
beverages. There was a steady increase 
until 1914 when two and one-fifth billions 


| 


ing this period many States of the Union | 
had voted State prohibition so that the 


cat condition that will not tolerate stimu- 
ants. 

That the use of alcohol shortens life 
ig proved conclusively by actuarial statis- 


ties of life insurance companies over a} 


period of 100 years. The following 


questions can be answered positively in| 


the affirmative: 
1. Does the excessive use of alcohol 
tend to shorten life? 
2. Does alcohol taken in moderation 
affect the probabilities of a lengthy life? 
3. Do total abstainers from alcohol 
show a distinctly greater longevity than 
any other class of the community? 
When the insurance actuarial figures 


The monograph concludes with refer- | 
lence to violation of liquor laws in the 
past—lest we iorget—lax law obsery- 
ance and lax law enforcement of past 
years. 

As a reminder of conditions that 
existed during the period from 1890 to 
1920, articles from newspapers of large 
cities picture conditions as they were 
|under State liquor control. 

When Chicago was reaily wet theré | 
; was one liquor dealer to every 285 peo- | 
|ple. Every man, woman and child in} 
| Chicago drank, in 1906, 244 barrels of u } 
| beer—three and one-half times the aver-| national emergency. Under such condi- 


American oil shales will yield petro-| 
| leum with reasonable satisfaction through | 
the use of retorts of types now available | 
for large scale operation, it has been 


shale plant operated by the Bureau of| 
Mines up to a few months ago at Ruli- 
son, Colo. i 
The plant, according to information | 
furnished by the Bureau Oct. 11, was} 
operated with a view to determining the| 
feasibility of producing shale oil for a 


future supply for the Navy or during a | 








in France, and is used commercially in 
Spain. A _ modification was used for 
many years in Australia. 


Under certain conditions of operation 


demonstrated at the experimental oil|at the experimental plant oil recoveries | 


were better than-90 per cent. 
The Bureau believed that the greatest 


| possibilities for experimental work lay | police. 


in the so-called internal combustion’ or 
gas producer type of retort, such as 
the N-T-U. Many operating difficulties 
encountered in this type of retort can be 
overcome after further study and with 
the use of additionak equipment. The 
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Federal Bureaus 
Disagree on Total 


Aleohol Diverted 


Dr. Doran Calls Estimate by 
Mr. Woodcock’s Unit of 


Perfume Diversion Exag- 
geration 


Prohibition officials in the Department 
of Justice and the Department of the 
Treasury are in conflict concerning the 
amount of alcohol that is reaching illegal 
channels by diversion from the perfume 
and toilet-water industry, according to 
an oral statement Oct. 11 by the Com- 
missioner of Alcohol, Dr. James M. 
Doran. 

The Director of Prohibition, Amos W. 
W. Woodcock, whose Bureau of Prohibi- 
tion is in the Department of Justice, de- 
clared in the recently issued monograph 
“Possible Production of Illegal Liquor in 
the United States,” that as much as 
2,000,000 gallons of alcohol was reach- 
ing illegal channels through the perfume 
and toilet-water trade. This statement 
was characterized by Dr. Doran as 
“wholly an exaggeration,” and the Al- 
cohol Commissioner added that the trade 
thus accuse dwas being treated unfairly. 

Mr. Woodcock declined to “enter into 
a debate” on the point. The monograph, 
he asserted, “speaks for itself.” He ex- 
plained that experts in his Bureau had 
compiled the information and he had no 
reason to dispute their findings. (The 
monograph was printed in full text in 
the issue of Oct. 6.) 

Dr. Doran said he would have taken 
no notice of the Prohibition Director’s 
statement except that he was aware of 
a resentment in the perfume and toilet 
trade where there is a feeling that the 
coopertion they have given has not been 
appreciated by the Federal Government. 

“Of course,” Dr. Doran continued, **I 
know and the trade knows that the state- 
ment that 2,000,000 gallons of alechol 
has been diverted in that trade in the 





last year is an exaggeration. But that 
part would not matter if the trade itself 
had not been active in helping us as a 
means of keeping their own skirts clean. 
“The perfume and toilet water industry 

| has been watching every indication 


of 
illegal operation. It has its own vigil- 
antes and they have been quick to re- 
port to us any sort of crookedness. The 
conditions in that industry concerning 
diversion are as good as any line in the 
country and those of us in the Treasury 
who are charged with supervision of 
alcohol permits fully appreciate the co- 
operation we are receiving.” 
Conditions in New York 

Director Woodcock had just returned 
from a week’s inspection trip through 
New York when Dr. Doran’s statement 
became public, and he immediately de- 
clined to make any reply to it. 

The Director said he had found en- 
forcement conditions in New York City 
and New Yrk State better than he had 
anticipated. He said it was unwise to 
speak in general terms of New York 
| conditions because of the various prob- 
lems to be met in a State with such 
a dense population. 

“TI can say, however,” he added, “that 
I was surprised at the cooperation our 
forces have received from the State and 
city authorities. ~ I had “been led to “be- 
lieve that the New York Cit olice 
were doing nothing in our behalf, ut I 
| have found that almost one-half of the 
{cases on the Federal court docket in 
New York City origimated with the city 
I cannet consider that this ac- 
tivity indicates a lack of cooperation. 

“In upper New York I found that a 
great many of the State’s attorneys were 
helping out by invoking the State Nui- 
sance Act. Our agents have been turn- 
ing over a great deal of information to 


|age consumption in the United States.! tions, the shales offer an available re-| 


cane . A | : ' v1 indi th they are enforcing the provi- 
increased consumption showed a much | Each also drank about 4 gallons of spirit-| serve supply of oil, it an aan ator: test runs that were made indicate that em and y g Pp 


are maintained for them and ample op-|higher rate in certain wet States than |#%¢ S*ouped according to occupations and 


the internal combustion type has definite 


portunity is afforded for continuous 
study and research throughout life. 


Burden of Toil Removed 


Automatic machinery has removed 
burdensome toil from the backs of men. | 
Trades and merchandising jobs have been 
so fully analyzed and simplified that these 
callings are learned during the early 
stages of employment. The public} 
school system stresses, therefore, how to 
live rather than how to make a living. 
Most youths are in school until they be- 
come of age, learning how to care for 
their health, how to spend their leisure 
time to advantage, how to discharge | 
their civic duties, how to make worthy | 
homes and be capable parents. 

Many changes in administration have 
come about. The poverty stricken 
school district of 1930, with its under- 
paid and poorly educated teacher, has 
disappeared. Schools are administered 
by States throtgh such units as afford 
reasonable financial _ responsibility. 
Equality of educational opportunity is| 
guaranteed through State and Federal | 
equalization funds. The few children 
who are physically disabled receive indi- 
vidual instruction in the sanitarium if 
necessary. The children who live in the 
mountain passes and on lonely ccnakest 
are taught by a staff in the State super- 
intendent’s office. The air mail, the radio, | 
the talking picture, and television have 
all been combined to make this instruc-! 
tion thoroughly effective. 





Pan American Highway | 
Route Is Photographed 


Upon the request of the Costa Rican| 
Government, the Army Air Corps has| 





photographed the proposed Pan Ameri-| 
can highway route and the routes of 
two other proposed highways in that 
country. 

‘Two Army airplanes from France| 
Field, Panama Canal Zone, based on San 
Jose, Costa Rica, occupied a week in| 
flights over the proposed highways.| 
Upon their return to Panama the photo- | 
graphs covering the areas were devel-| 
oped and furnished the President of | 
Costa Rica, who expressed his gratifi-| 
eation for the excellent work of the 
Army airmen. The aviators who accom- | 
plished this survey are: First Lt. John} 
G, Moore, of Las Animas, Colo.; First | 
Lt. Archibald Y. Smith, of 630 West Bay 
Street, Jacksonville, Fla.; Technical | 
Sergt. Walter G. Ashby, of 107 Cum- 
berland Road, San Antonio, Tex; Staff 
Sergt. Charles D, Graw, 624 Hanby Av-| 
enue, Syracuse, N. Y. \ 

(Issued by Department of War.) 


Rear Admiral Cluverius 
New Fleet Chief of Staff| 


Orders have been issued to Rear Ad-| 
miral Wat T. Cluverius, U. S. Navy,| 
commanding Battleship Division Two, 





Scouting Fleet, assigning him to duty as | sal 


Chief of Staff, Commander in Chief, | 
United States Fleet, on flagship “Texas.” | 
He will report for his new duties on 
Nov. 3. 


aes ae 
"Aslan indication the the toraatsition| tween the’ ages of 60 an GO show three 
of liquor was increasing rapidly during | times the deaths of average persons. 
the years 1900 to 1914, invested capital | 
- the liquor industry of the United} 
tates is taken into consideration. js . : 
_ In 1900 there was $456,145,000 invested |" those years. 
in the liquor industry. In 1914 this! 
amount had roughly doubled as there was | 
$915,715,000 invested in the liquor indus- | 
try. 


Annual Cost of Drinking 


Contrasted by Periods 


The cost of alcohol drinking to the} th 
American people for the 14-year period 
from 1900 to 1914 averaged $2,000,000,- | 


between 50 and 60 years of age are only 


Lawyers between 50 and 
60 years are only 79 per cent of the ex- 
pected deaths, and brewers and liquor 
dealers show 142 per cent of the expected 
deaths for the years 50 and 60. 

It may be stated without fear of con- 


ing is as follows: 
1. The moderate drinker is threatening 


neys, blood vessels, brain, and nerves. 
2. He is decreasing his capacity for 


classes, brewers and liquor dealers be- | 


For example, the deaths of teachers | 


61 per cent of the expected deaths dur- | 


troversy that the cost of moderate drink- | 


000 a year. 
: During the decade 1920 to 1930 it is 
interesting to note the trend of indus- 
trial benefits, part of which were un- 
doubtedly due to prohibition. Thrift 
figures show a very large increase of sav- 
ings bank depositors and the amount of 
money on hand in savings banks. The 
per capita savings for the year 1912 were 
$90; in 1925 they amounted to $188. 
Industrial insurance increased from 
1914 to 1924 by over 250 per cent. 
similar increase is shown in the number 
of building and loan societies and the 
number of persons owning homes in the 
country. While undoubtedly the wealth 
during the decade 1920 to 1930 is de- 
pendable on a number of things, in- 
creased mass production and improve- 
ment in business management; neverthe- 
less sobriety and the fact that workers 
were spending their leisure time in the 
moving-picture shows, riding in their 
cars, listening to their radios, rather 


than in the saloons and drinking, have | 


an effect upon the wealth of this decade. 

The value of observance of the prohi- 
bition laws to the worker is not doubted 
by any industrial leader. “Blue Monday” 
has disappeared. Absentees from work 
on Monday morning that in one large 


industry, namely a large manufacturer of | 


powder in the State of Delaware, 


amounted to 74% per cent in 1907, had | 


been reduced to 2.3 per cent in 1929. 

It is not possible to prove by figures 
that the efficiency of the individual 
worker who indulged only moderately 
has become any better since he became a 
total abstainer. It can be stated with 
positiveness that excessive drinking has 


always been looked upon by the worker | 


and his employer as lessening his effici- 


ency, and it is assumed that efficiency | 


must increase in direct proportion as the 
alcohol consumption of each worker is 
decreased. 
has been helpful in making America more 
productive. 


Prohibition Declared 


| Not Harmful to Farmers 


The statement has been made that pro- 
hibition has been harmful to the farmer. 
To answer this question accurately it is 
necessary to see what proportion of farm 
products were used by the liquor indus- 


es, 
In 1914 when brewing and distilling 
were at their height, less than 1 per cent 


brewers and distillers; and slightly more 


It is stated that prohibition | 


|! work, physical, mental, artistic, crea- 
| tive, etc. 
| 2. He is lowering the grade of his 


be He is lessening his chance of lon- 


| gevity. 

| The value of observance of prohibition 
|laws is apparent to the community when 
some of the evils befalling the commu- 
|nity as a result of the use of alcoholic 
| beverages are considered. 

| The monograph reviews the effect of 
alcohol upon figures of crime, mental dis- 
|eases and institutional population. <A 
|lord chief justice of England states that 
| “if thoroughly examined, nine-tenths of 
| the crimes of England and Wales could 
| be traced to drink.” 

| It is shown in this monograph that 
| alcohol is responsible for 25 per cent of 
|the insane in the United States; for 40 
per cent of the neglected or abandoned 
children in the United States; for 50 per 
cent of the convicts in prisons; for 80 
per cent of the inmates of jails and work- 


and accidents; almost all venereal dis- 
eases; and a large proportion of marital 
infelicities. 

Other laws that primarily restrict per- 
sonal liberty and show an analagous his- 
tory both to the enforcement and passage 
of the National Prohibition Act are those 
| affecting health and sanitation. 

The United States Public Health 
Service is called upon to relate its ex- 
perience in enforcing or helping to en- 
; force vaccination laws; laws preventing 
epidemics and other sanitation laws that 
need the full cooperation of citizens for 
their enforcement. 

There is no subject to which the mind 
of man should be more open than his 
own health. It would seem that human 
beings would willingly observe the laws 
and regulations protecting and conserv- 
ing their bodily and mental health. 

The experiences of the United States 
Public Health Service are summed up in 
a report of Dr. Walter L. Treadway, 
Assistant Surgeon General of the United 
States: 


| 
| Debates on Pure Food Laws 
| Likened to Those of Today 


| “The dramatic and spectacular experi- 
fences in the suppression of diseases, 
| borne by insects, water, food, or other 
| physical agents, occur less each year. 





|of the total oat and wheat crop produced | This is probably due in part to the fact 
jin the United States was used by the| that mankind has become more tolerant 


and cognizant of the necessity for abso- 


(lesued by Department of the Navy.) | than 1 per cent of the national corn crop lute control of his physica! environment. 


+ 


q 


houses; and a large number of suicides} 


uous liquors—iwo and one-third times 
the average. The main object of the 
brewing business, was the thorough sat- 
uration of the city, especially the tene- 
ment districts. 

In 1890 it, was reported that there 
were 4,000 speakeasies in Philadelphia 
|running side by side with licensed 
| saloons. 

In Pittsburgh there were 2,300 speak- 
|easies that sold liquor in violation of the 
State law every day in the year, Sundays 
and election days included. 

Adulterated liquor was the rule and 
The editor of the 


| 
{not the exception. 


e structure of his stomach, liver, kid-| “Liquor Trades Review,” one of the most | 


|important trades journals in New York, 
stated that “the adulteration of liquor, 
imitation and counterfeiting of labels 
| was among the worst curses of the liquor 
| business. It will surprise many of your 
|readers to know that 90 per cent of the 
so-called imported goods sold in this 
|country are spurious. It is also a fact) 
that 75 per cent of the so-called Pennsyl- 
vania and Kentucky whisky, although 
| branded as such, never saw those States 
land is nothing but colored cologne 
| spirits, touched up with prune juice, 
| burnt sugar, beading oil and other stuffs 
|of that kind, with a very small percent- 
| age of the genuine article.” 


| Urges Study of Effects | 
|In Country at Large 


The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad 
| officials and a great many other railroads 
| took steps to protect their men from the | 
speakeasy evils. 

A number of instances are cited where 
editors writing in the United States dur- 
ing the years 1900 to 1910 commented on 
the increase of drunkenness among the 
youth of the country. In the _mad | 
scramble to increase business the liquor 
|industries and saloons catered to boys 
and girls and tried to induce them to 
enter at tender years upon a life of sin- 
cere drinking. 

Illicit distilling was by no means con- 
trolled in the years prior to prohibition. 
From July 1, 1876, to July 1, 1905, ac- 
cording to Internal Revenue reports, 
30,763 illicit distilleries were seized in 
the United States, and in the perform- 
ance of their duties 54 revenue agents 
were killed and 94 wounded. The Gov- 
ernment kept no record of the number 
of moonshiners killed in that period. 

In conclusion the monograph states: 

“An attempt has been made in this 
booklet to show the reaction of citizens 
and officials to that body of statute law 
that restrains personal liberty for the 
good of the community. Opposition of 
law of this kind is usually from the same 
sources. In observing the reaction of 


‘ 





mined. j : I 
| gressing in the refining of oil obtained 
plant. 


follows: 


iBureau and by many research labora- 


tories and refineries of petroleum. 

The Bureau’s experiments were con- 
ducted with two distinct types of retorts; 
the Pumpherston, a Scotch type, and the 
N-T-U., of American design and manu- 
facture. 
retorting methods are essentially simi- 
lar, except that the oil from the inter- 


Loboratory work is now pro-| 
during operation of the experimental | 
Further information from the Bureau, 


Relatively large quantities of shale oil| 
have been produced and studied by the| 


The oils produced by the two| 


|possibilities for commercial retorting 
plants. 

The cost of fuel for retorting is so im- 
{portant that it will usually be desirable 
to select the shale and use retorts and 
retorting methods that will make the re- 
torts self supporting in that respect. In 
the opinion of Bureau experts, the retort 
in final analysis is a concentrating de- 
vice whose purpose is to separate the 
oil product from the shale as rapidly and 
efficiently as possible, with no more sec- 
ondary decomposition within the retort 
than may be necessary to make enough 
gas for retort fuel. The gas from the 
jcracking stills and the tars produced in 


| prevent the evil effects of the liquor 


; refining processes should provide much 
nally fired N-T-U retort contains aj 


smaller amount of secondary decomposi- 
tion products than that produced by the 
externally fired Pumpherston retort. The 
two retorts at the plant were well 
adapted for experimental work, but it is 
probable that both retorts might be al- 
tered advantageously for commercial use. | 
More experimental work is needed, how- 
ever, before definite changes can be sug- 
gested. 

The Pumpherston retort, which exem- 
plifies the continous, externally fired 
type, has ben used in commercial shale- | 
oil production in Scotland for nearly 30 
years. It has displaced all other types 
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Heaviest Rain in History 
Is Recorded for India) 


Bombay, India, was drenched with 22 
inches of rainfall on Sept. 10, and a 
“shower” the following day let loose 7.5) 
inches more, according to advice from| 
Trade Commissioner J. Bartlett Richards, 
who represents the Department of Com- 
merce at this city. This deluge sets a 
record for all time, or at least since rec- 
ords have been kept in India, and exceeds 
by six inches the record established in 
1886 for a 24-hour rainfall. 

Communications in certain parts of the 
city were temporarily, suspended and 
some damage to stocks of goods in ware- 
houses has been reported. No reports 
had been received from agricultural dis- 
tricts, according to Trade Commissioner 
Richards, but he was of the opinion that 
the heavy rainfall would be more bene- 
ficial than harmful to growing crops. 
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traffic. 

“In last analysis, critics of prohibition 
laws and their enforcement are criticiz- 
ing and indicting the communities, offi- 





the \National Prohibition Act, which is 
naturally emphasized, the only basis for 
a sane appretiation of the effects of this 
law is a study of what it has accom- 
lished in the country at large. Not in 
New Jersey, Maryland, and New York 
alone, but in the home, in the school, 
upon the youth of the land, in industry 
and its sociological aspects.” ; . 

In the brief references to past experi- 
ences with State liquor laws it is shown 
they came in for extreme criticism also, 
and that National prohibition was merely 
the latest step in the evolution of law to 
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cials, and citizens to whom they refer. 
It is no just criticism of the laws against 
homicide to point out that America pro- 
duces more homicides than any other 
civilized country. It is equally unfair 
to lay at the doors of the prohibition 
laws the lawlessness and unbridled self- 
ishness of a too large proportion of our 
citizens who should show strength of 
|character enough not to Rommit them-| 
| selves to the theory that they are above! 
the law and will choose only such laws to 
observe as suit their own convenience 
and taste.” 
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sions against speakeasy operators.” 

Mr. Woodcock has prepared to start a 
trip through the western part of the 
country about Oct. 18. He will visit 
Chicago and several points in Wisconsin 
and Minnesota en route to the Pacific 
Coast. 
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of the fuel for cracking and fractionat- 
ing the oil. 

The present knowledge of shale oil in- 
dicated that it is a raw material supply 
for future years rather than the present 
and that the time of its commercial 

; utilization is definitely related to the fu- 
ture of petroleum production and to the 
development of other substitutes for oil 
petroleum products. 
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W orld Depression and Will Not Greatly 
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on this continent before Cohambus—the 
Vikings, the Chinese, possibly the early 
Irish—but they did nothing about it of 
any true historic import. Columbus did, 
magnificently, and we honor him on that 
account. 


And we Americans delight im honoring, 
also, in this year that marks the 100th 
anniversary of his death, “that other 
great Latin whose achievement was In- 
decd. titaniec—Simon Bolivar, whose al- 
most superhuman heroism, tenacity in 
the face of truly terrific obstacles, and 
wise and generous statesmanship suc- 
ceeded in establishing the imdependence 
of northwestern South America an 
helped to create a group of free repub- 
lies whose friendship we are proud to 
cherish. 

Latin-American news leaps to our 
eyes, these days, from the bold front- 
page headlines of nearly every. newspa- 
per Agitation is in evidence. Difficul- 
ties are being encountered. But we must 
not permit ourselves to be misled by 
these immediate symptoms of troublous, 
trying times. Basically, they are part 
of the “world-grief” concerning which I 
spoke to. you a number of weeks ago. 
The period of economic readjustment is 
tragic in many respects. I grant that 
there is opportunity right now for those 
cynical observers who delight in the 
sounding of dour, sour notes._ But we 
should not accord to their outgivings too 
weighty a consideration. 

Viewing Latin America, in particular, 
we must take not only the long but the 
deep view—a view that spans the future 
decades and embraces the vast resources 
whose true. extent is only imperfectly 
perceived as yet; a view that recognizes 
the jnevitable fact that “life and busi- 
ness will go on,” despite the. events that 
furnish the scare-heads of a day; a view 
that comprehends the benefits that will 
arise out of “mutual interchange,” in 
many fields, between ourselves and the 
Latin American peoples. 


Differereces in Nations 


Termed Overemphasized 


We are altogether too prone, I think, 
to emphasize the differences between our- 
selves and the Latin Americans and not 
Pyficiently ready to recognize the re- 
semblances. In the origin of the com- 
munal life, our f refathers and theirs had 
very much in common. They shared the 
same daring, indomitable spirit of ad- 
venture—the pioneer’s bold impatience 
with outworn traditions—the aspiring, in- 
dependent mood that brooked no unjustly 
imposed restraints. 

And in the actual, material building 
of these nations there has beem a marked 
similarity ~ between the Latin American 
countries and what their people are wont 
to call “America of the North.””_ In Latin 
America, as here, advancement has in- 
volved the slow, arduous conquest of a 
trackless -wilderness—a rich but often 
difficult. and threatening terrain. It has 
meant the painful but irresistible wrest- 
ing of sustenance and wealth from na- 
ture. 

Physically, socially, and economically, 
both North and South America have wit- 
nessed an endless, ascendant process of 
“trial and error,” with an eventual at- 
tainment of many satisfying goals. And 
with institutions modeled ‘along some- 
what the same lines, all the countries 
of the. Western Hemisphere have been 
striving waliantly and persistently to 
evolve workable forms of government that 
shall enhance the well-being of the indi- 
vidual and the community. And we must 
not neglect to note that certain parts of 
the United States, particularly the lower 
Mississippi, Florida, California, and the 
great Southwest, had a background of 


4 


Latin civilization—prolonged vivid, and| 


unmistakable in its influence. 

These similarities between ourselves 
and the Latin Americans explain, in no 
small degree, ’ their employment of 
United States railway builders, school 
teachers, miners, vineyardists, farm ex- 
perts, financial advisers, and even stat- 
isticians. 

Racial Background 
Is Important Factor 


Differences in racial background, in 


cultural heritage, between ourselves andj 


the Latin Americans are important, iv 
be sure—but the undeniable likenesses 
should impel us strongly in the direction 
of everincreasing harmony, cooperative 
activity, and sympathetic understanding. 

A true perception of these things will 
add to our own intellectual and culturai 
resources, besides aiding us materially 
in our quest of Latin American orders 
for our merchandise. 

Much is being done, these days, to 
promote that highly desirable mutual 
understanding between the peoples of 
the Western Hemisphere, Travel is play- 
ing its part; the constantly increasing 
number of cruises and tours to Latin 
America are sure to be valuable as well 
as pleasurable to those who. take part 
in them. ‘“‘Educational exchange” is also 
accomplishing much, Latin American 
Griente, by hundreds and thousands, are 
acquiring their professional training, or 
their schooling in the liberal arts, at our 
colleges and universities. There are or- 

anized efforts now to accelerate that 

bvement. Latin American art, litera- 
ture, and drama are being made known 
to us through able books—the product 
of thorough study and penetrating ob- 
servation. 

An exceedingly lively interest was 
aroused by Mr. Hoover's preinauguration 
tour through the principal countries of 
South America. And, unquestionably, 
there have been substantial and abiding 
values arising from that practical dem- 
onstration of good-will—that proof of an 
earnest desire for a larger understanding 
of common problems. 

That understanding, linked with a 
spirit of conciliation, has contributed to- 
ward the solution (or the prospect of an 
approaching solution) in the case of-some 
of the complicated and perplexing Latin 
Americe:: problems, such as those of 
Tacna-Arica, Haiti, and Santo Domingo. 


Conferences Have 
Furthered Relations 


Our inter-American relations, in many 
fields, have been clarified—systematized 
—made more orderly—through a series 
of notable conferences during the past 
two years, in which our own country has 
participated with the Latin American na- 
tions. I do not mean strictly diplomatic 
conferences, but rather the unofficial or 
semioficial conferences concerned with 

atters of trade, transportation, com- 

unitation “and social well-being. They 
ive constituted an element of concord 


d vice. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


and have given rise to practical benefits. 


inter-American congresses sjnce the ter- 
mination of the World War—more than 
in all the history of the Western Hemi- 
sphere before. 


We have had in Washington during 
this past week a great international 
gathering devoting itself to highway 
problems, and this is only one of a nun- 
ber of fruitful conferences on roads at 
which, in recent years, the countries of 
the Western Hemisphere have acknowl- 
edged a community.of interest and have 
exchanged invaluable opinion and ad- 


Modern ‘Communications 
As Aid to Situation 


There have been Pan American con- 
ferences on child welfare—on the im- 
mensely vital questions of sanitation— 
on such problems of agriculture as are 
common to all the countries, especially 
the standardization and grading of prod- 
ucts to expedite and simplify the trade 
in them. There have been friendly 
round-table discussions of trade barriers 
such as customs regulations, port dues,| 
et cetera—contentious questions that are 
capable of giving rise to amnoyance and 
exasperation, but which have been ap 
proached, in these meetings, in a spirit 
of thorough friendlinegs, with the desire| 
to reach an equitable comclusion on a 
basis of common interest. The pecu- 
liarly complex situation with respect to 
trade marks and the varying viewpoints 
that govern the national laws regarding 
them—a situation that may wreak com- 
mercial havoc to unwary firms — has| 
been up for consideration, with a view 
to the removal of such obstacles to com- 
mercial peace as may lie within this 
field. The publicists, the molders of 
opinion in the Western Hemisphere, have 
met in congresses of journalists. And so 
the story goes. These things all form 
an evidence of a Pan American “rap- 
prochement,” a coming together, that 
will mean much for the future. 

And that “coming together” cannot 
| but be furthered—advanced, in fact, by 
'the proverbial leaps and  bounds— 
through the action of business men in 
|making available, recently, much better 
|means of communication (radio, cable, 
land telephonic) between the widely sepa- 
rated countries in “the Americas.” That 
jamazing, arresting telephone conversa- 
|tion between a newspaper man on our| 
| Pacific Coast and an aviator who was 
|flying over the city of Buenos Aires, in 
Argentina, partook, to be sure, of the 
nature of a “stunt,” but it was symp- 
tomatic of more solid things— it directed 
our attention to the achievement which 
now enables a business man sitting at 
any one of the more than 20,000,000 | 
telephones in the United States to talk 
intimately with his commercial contacts 
in countries far south of the Equator, 
explaining away misunderstandings, pre- 
senting desired facts, and paving the 
way to more extensive, more firmly} 
grounded trade. 

In speaking of these important elec- 
trical accomplishments, we must not neg- | 
lect to mote that American enterprises 
have been active in establishing electric 
light amd power companies in Latin 
.America, or have acquired existing cor- 
porate entities in that field. The result | 
jhas been, in most cases, a redaction in 
the rates charged for electricity, or a 
better, more extensive service—or, fre- 
quently, beth elements. Thus the people 
in the region served have been enabled 
ito use, more largely, these facilities! 
which mean so much to industrial ad- 
vancement and the improvement of liv- 
ing standards. 


All these matters have an important 
bearing upon trade—and so, too, do 
other factors that I have not time to dis- 
cuss in detail, such as the establishment 
of new steamship services between the 
United States and Latiin America and 
the betterments effected by the older 
lines; the marvellous spread of aviation 
through the Western Hemisphere, cutting 
distances, tightening bonds, and facili- 
‘tating transactions; the accelerating and 
stabilizing influence of the good-roads 
movement; and the more than $5,000,- 
000,000 of American money (some esti- 
imates approach $6,000,000,000) invested 
jin the Latin American countries—a sub- 
|ject which, in itself, would easily pro- 
4 material for an entire series of 
talks. 


Most. Imm ports on 
Free Tariff List ( 


Taking these things, then, for granted, 
let us look directly at some of the ele- 
ments in Latin American trade. Let us| 
try to dispel, first of all, one or two gen- 
eral misapprehensions. It has been con- 
tended im some quarters that the new 
tariff will have an adverse effect on our 
trade with the countries to the south, A 
careful study of the facts serves to re- 
fute that claim. Ninety per cent of our 
imports from Latin America are on the 
free list, paying no duty whatever. 

Moreover, in the case of every Latin 
American country except Argentina and 
Uruguay, we buy from each considerably 
more than we sell—and the commodities 
that we buy so largely are of such a 
distinctive character, and so essential to 
our activities, that the volume of the 
trade is scarcely likely to be reduced (to 
any appreciable degree, at least) by the 
relatively minor alterations in_ tariff 
schedules. I believe that all level-headed 
Latin Americans will realize that fact, 
and that the realization will prevent any 
baseless feeling of irritation or resent- 
ment. Such a feeling would be unwar- 
ranted, and I am convinced fhat it will| 


not develop when the truth is known. 
Comprehensive Study 
Conducted on Trade + | 

In reality, in the matter . of. tariffs, 
the “shoe is on the othex foot;” the 


Latin. American countries, for the most | 
part, have higher tariffs than we have, | 
and have no legitimate reason for com- 
plaint with respect to our fiscal meas- | 
ures. ‘Business as usual” will prevail, | 
if lam any judge of such matters. Its | 
extent will be determined by economic 
conditions, such as living standards and 
buying power, and by strictly commer- 
cial facilities more than by the enact- 
ments of legislative bodies—though our 
sales of certain manufactures may con- 


There have been no fewer than 50 such! ¢ 


|index figures, we find that since the. de- 


|of 1920, there has been an almost unin- | 
,terrupted advance in the actual volume 


jinerease in dollar values. 


|United States exports to the 20 repub- 


Continues as Flagship of the Battle Fleet 
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” 
unfavorable effect on our Latin American 
business. 


Now for some concrete facts about this 
Latin American trade: A comprehensive 
and valuable study has recently been 
made by Mr. George J. Eder, who is in 
charge of our Latin American work at 
the Department of Commerce. He’ has 
gone as far as possible in ascertaining 
the true value of our Latin American 
trade, on the basis of index numbers and 
adjusted dollars values. That may sound! 
a bit complicated, but the gist of it is 
that the purchasing power of the dollar 
changes radically from time to. time, and 
if you merely look at the dollar figures 
you do not get a just idea of the facts. 
You have got to set. up-a “standard” 
dollar of definite purchasing power, and 
convert the figures into terms of that 
yardstick. That is what has been done, 
and here are some of the things we find: 

Examining the adjusted dollar values 
on the export side of the ledger, we find 
that. from the low point reached in 1922 
following the boom and crash of the two; 
preceding years, the actual volume of 
our exports to Latin America has gone 
up steadily year by year—through 1929 
—instead of showing the erratic changes 
noted when this trade is pictured merely 
in terms of our fluctuating dollar. We 
may note, too, with some pride, that in 
the actual volume of our trade even the 
high figures of 1920 have been surpassed, 
and that 1929 is the true peak in our 
Latin American export trade. — 


On the import side we likewise see the 
1920 peak surpassed not once but on two 
oceasions—in 1926 and 1929—the last 
yee being again the high point for all 
ime. 


Examining~ our trade -with Latin 
America as a whole, in the light of these 


pression which followed the peak year 


of our trade, and a scarcely less steady 


Country’s Position 
On Total Imports 


During the last prewar year, the! 
United States supplied 24 per cent of the! 
total Lajjn. American import trade, 
standing second to the United Kingdom 
and followed closely by Germany. In 
1920, the peak year, when the wheels of ; 
Europe’s industrial machinery were 
barely under way, the United States con- 
trolled more than 50. per cent of the to- 
tal, or more than double the share of the 
United Kingdom, Germany, and France 
combined. Since that time our propor- 
tion of the total has fallen to about 38 
per cent at the present time, although 
we still supply more than the aggregate 
furnished by all of our three leading 
competitors. There is no present indi- 
cation that there will be any immediate 
drastic change from this favorable posi- 
tion, for Latin America is now used to 
American merchandise and has learned 
to appreciate American business meth- 
ods—rapid deliveries, a service implying 
an interest that goes beyond placing the 
goods on the dealers’ shelves, high stand- 
ards of workmanship and materials on 
machine-made products, and other char- | 
enya of American goods and prac- 
ices. 

Although 1929 was the peak year in 
the actual volume of our Latin American 
trade in both imports and exports, it was 
evident, even before the year started, 
that commodity prices were far’ above 
the long-time trend and that the volume 
of trade was expanding abnormally 
owing to the speculative tendencies of 
the time. By the middle of the year 
these conditions had become critical, and 
care the year was over the decline had 
set it. 

There is no use blinking the fact that 


lics of Latin America have fallen off to 
the extent of nearly $175,000,000 during 
the first eight months of this year, as 
compared with 1929. This drop was 
spread over the entire Latin American 
area except Mexico. Will this downward 
trend continue? Or is it merely a brief 
period of temporary recession? It would 
take a prophet to answer those ques- 
tions with assurance—and I make no 
pretensions to prophetic powers. 


Future Outlook 
Involves Many Factors 


The future of our export trade with 
Latin America must depend very largely 
upon their purchasing power for our! 
products, subject to the increasing com- 
petitive resources of Europe. Many fac- 
tors will affect that purchasing power, 
and among other changes we may ex- 
pect to see a growing industrial devel- 
opment in those countries. This should 
increase our sales of machinery and cer- 
tain se@mimanufactured products, and 
will decidedly change the character, if 
not the -quantity, of our exports to Latin! 
America, 

We can probably look forward to in- 
creasingly severe competition from Eu- 
rope, but there is one counterbalancing 
factor which may again swing the pen- 
dulum in favor of the United States. 
Our American investments in Latin 





ceivably be impeded by Latin American 
tariff walls. And we must not forget to 
mention the influence of the ‘*‘triangular | 
trade” between Latin America, Europe, | 
jand the United States, which, by balanc- | 
jing the g@reatly varied needs of each, of | 
the three, diminishes the likelihood of | 
our new tariff’s having any seriously 


% 





America, including American loans for 
necessary constructive public  enter- 
prises, may prove"to be a determining| 
factor in the future of our trade, In| 
that event, 1930 will take its. place in 


The nine-year-old battleship “California” will continue 
as flagship of the Battle Fleet, based at San Diego, 
under the new operating plans adopted for the entire 
United States Fleet, the Depariment of the Navy an- 
The “California,” which was 
constructed at the Mare Island navy yard, is a “post- 
Jutland” ship, embodying many design features which 
were emphasized in that battle, the Department ex- 


keel having been laid Oct. 25, 1916, and launched Nov. 
20, 1919. Flagship of Admiral Frank H. Schofield, 





| Miami and Palm Beach, Fla. From Palm 


commander in chi 
engineering comp 


inches beam, and 
tons. 
knots. 
guns mounted in 
caliber secondary 
aircraft batteries 
officers and 1,287 


ug. 10, 1921, the 


Swe ne 


Which Will Con 


the Sixth Congress of the Permanent In- 
ternational Association of Road Con- 
gresses, for observation of highways. in 
different sections of the country, left 
Washington Oct. 11, following the ciose 
of the congress for three weeks’ trips 
thtough the East, South and West. 

The tours, which are being sponsored 
by the Highway Education Board, in 
cooperation with the various State high- 
way departments, chambers of com- 
merce, and civic organizations, will 
converge in Detroit Oct. 24. Following | 
a three-day session there, the delega- } 
tion will move to New York, for eth 
barkation to their home countries. 

The delegates on each tour was ac- 
companied by officials of the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads, inter- 
preters, representatives of the diplomatic | 
staff.of the State Department, and repre- | 
sentatives of the Department of Com-| 
merce. 


Points of Greatest Interest 


To Be Visited on Tours 

Tour No. 1, which will visit eastern 
States, is under the management of Wal- 
ton Schmidt, field representative of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce. The itinerary of the eastern tour 
is as follows: Washington via Philadel- 
phia to New York; New York to Worces- | 
ter, Mass.; Worcester to Boston; Boston 
to Schenectady, N. Y-.; Schenectady te 
Syracuse; Syracuse to Rochester; Roches- 
ter to Buffalo, with a side trip to Ni- 
agara Falls; Buffalo to Cleveland, Ohio; 
Cieveland to Akron; Akron to Toledo, 
and Toledo to Detroit. 

Tour No. 2, under the management of 
Norman C,. Damon, of the National Au- 
tomobile Chamber ¢* Commerce, will 
make an extended trip through the south- 
ern States touching the following points: 
Lexington, Va.; Roanoke, Va.; Winston- 
Salem, N. C.; Chimney Rock, N. C.; Char- 
lotte, Columbia, S. C.; Charleston, §. C.; 
Savannah, Brunswick and _ Waycross, 
Ga.; Tallahassee, Tampa, Ft. Myers, 


Three tours, made up of delegates to] 
| 


Beach the tour will return direct to De- 
troit, there to meet the other tours. 
The western tour, under the manage- 
ment of Stephen James, of the Highway 
Education Board, left Washington by 
train for Gary, Ind. From Gary the 
following itenerary was planned: Gary 
to Chicago, Chicago to Madison, Wisc., 
Madison to Duluth, Duluth to Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., Minneapolis to Rochester, 
Minn., Rochester to Cedar Rapids, Cedar 
Rapids to Des Moines, Iowa, Des Moines 
via Columbia and Jefferson City to St. 


Prolific Catches of Fish 
Are Obtained in Far North 


c [Continued from Page 1.] 
regions, it is more probable that fish- 
ing will not be conducted on a large 
commercial scale in areas so far north 
as that reached by the Hull ships, Fish- 
ing ships, however, have extended their 
activities farther north than formerly 
in some areas, as in the case of Davis 
Strait. 

If the expeditions to Davis Strait re- 
sult in development of large-scale fish- 
ing operations, the work will probably 
be done by large ships equipped with 
refrigerating apparatus to care for the 
large volume of fish required to make 
the long trip profitable. This area pro- 
duces chiefly halibut, and some cod. 

Fisheries on the western coast of 
North America have been developed 
about as far north as_ is practical. 
They extend as far as Kotzebue 
Sound, Alaska, where there are small 
operations. To the north of that dis- 
trict, the fish population becomes smaller, 
and the icebound conditions during most 
of the year limit the extent of practical 
development of the fishing industry. 

The Department’s statement on Arctic 
fishing activities follows in full text: 

According to information contained in 
the “Manchester Guardian,” and for- 
warded to the Department of Commerce, 
fishermen who have returned to ‘Hull 
with unusually large catches are stated 
to have found new and _ prolific fishing 
grounds nearer to the North Pole than 
trawlers have ever ventured before. 

Some have trawled 600 miles north of 
Bear Island, where they have endured se- 
vere hardships and experienced only one 
hour’s daylight a day. Owing to the 
intense cold they have worked contin- 
uously day and night to keep alive. In 
some cases their clothing has been so 
frozen that they have been unable to 
enter their cabins until hot water has 
been thrown over them. 
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were laid the foundations for another 
major cycle iy the Latin American move- 
ment which may well be expected to sur- 


pass the previols peaks of 1920 and 
1929, 


This, then, as I see it, is the position 
of inter-American commerce on Colum- | 





the history of our Latin American com- 
merce as a period of what. we may call 
“constructive recession,” during which 





bus Day, 1930—the “Day of the Race” 
to the Latin Americans and.a day which | 
we ourselves. honor. 


“ 


}an adventure. 





Department of the Navy 
ef of the Battle Fleet, the “Califor- 


nia” has achieved enviable records in gunnery and 


etitions during her. service, it was 


declared. The craft is 624 feet over-all, 97 feet 34% 


has a total displacement of 32,300 


During trial runs, she made a speed of 21.4 
Armament consists of 12 14-inch 50-caliber 


three triple turrets, 12 5-inch 51- 
guns, and 8 5-inch 25-caliber anti- 
. The complement consists of 72 
men. 


Delegates to World Road Conference 
Begin Inspection of Highway Systems 


verge in Detroit 


Louis, Mo., St. Louis, via Springfield to 
LaSalle, Ill. LaSalle to Chicago, and 
Chicago to Detroit. 


Accompanying the southern tour are: 
Albin L. Geminy, Senior Structural En- 
gineer, Division of Tests, Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads; A. C. Rose, Senior Highway 
Engineer, Bureau. of Public Roads; 
Thomas C. Wasson, American Vice Con- 
sul at Melbourne; Harry E. Carlson, 





Three Tours Under Way With Delegates Covering Routes 


‘Highway Building 
Found Expanding 
All Over Europe 
Commercial Attaches Abroad 

Declare That Automo- 


biles Are Forcing Further 
Building 





Improved highways, with their accel- 
erating influence on the use of automo- 
biles, are being pushed forward in a 
number of European countries, accord- 
ing to statements by commercial rep- 
resentatives of the Department of Com- 
merce, made public on Oct. 11 by the 
Department. 


Sweden, Belgium, Denmark, Spain and 
The Netherlands all were reported to be 
developing in this respect, said the De- 
partment’s statement, which follows in 
full text: 


Utilizing the opportunity presented by 
the return of five foreign trade repre- 
sentatives, officials of the Department of 
Commerce acceded to the request that 
the officers assist the various commit- 
tees of the American Organizing Com- 
mission in handling the 600 foreign dele- 
gates to the Sixth International Road 
Conference, who will leave today for an 
extended tour of the highways and roads 
of the United States. 


Danish Road System 


Having completed their duties in at- 
tendance at the conference in Washing- 
ton, Commercial Attache Harry Soren- 
| son, of Copenhagen; Commercial Attache 
| R. C, Miller, of Brussels; Assistant Com- 

mercial Attache Paul 8S. Guinn, of The 

' Hague; Commercial Attache Charles A. 
| Livengood, of Madrid, and Trade Com- 
| missioner Basil P. Dahl, of Stockholm, 
| will accompany warious sections of the 
Congress as they divide from Wash- 
ington to encompass the whole of the 
country in their itinerary. 


_ Interest in all the details of the sec- | 
tional meetings of the Congress engaged | 


the attention of the trade officers. 


{ In reporting on road conditions in Den- 
| mark, Mr. Sorenson pointed out that to} 





speak to the average Dane of a “gooa 
roads movement” for Denmark is to 
exhibit one’s misinformation of Danish 
conditions and possibly to invite a more 
or less tolerant smile, since that country 


American Consul at Tallinn; Harry Sor- | Possesses a road system second to none 


enson, Commercial Attache, Copenhagen; 
and Hector Lazo, special agent of the 
Department of Commerce. 

Capt. C. D. Curtis, Chief of Division of 


Control, United States Bureau of Public | 
£ 


Roads; Earl F. Kelley, Chief Division o 
Tests, Bureau of Public Roads; James 
J. Murphy, American Consul assigned 
to Department of State; James R. Wilk- 
inson, American Consul at Helsingfors; 
Charles A. Livengood, Commercial At- 
tache at Madrid; George J. Eder, chief 
Latin American section, Department of 
Commerce; A. W. Childs, chief of the 
Automobile Division of the Department 


!of Commerce; and Paul S. Guinn, As- 


sistant Commercial 
Hague. 

Accompanying the western trip are: 
Roy W. Crum, Director of the Highway 
Research Board, Bureau of Public Roads; 
J. T. Thompson,“ manager of the Sixth 
Congress and highway research special- 
ist of the Bureau of Public Roads; 
Harold D. Clum, American Consul at 
Guayaquil; Richard M. de Lambert, 
secretary of legation assigned to the De- 
partment of State; Samuel Green, Amer- 
ican Consul at Berlin; Raymond C. Mil- 
ler, Commercial Attache at Brussels, 
Belgium; George Viault, Automotive Di- 
vision, Department of Commerce; Basil 
D. Dahl, Assistant Trade Commissioner, 
Stockholm, and William Manger, Chief 
of Finance Division, Pan. American 
Union. 


Guiding of Child Held 


Need to Lessen Crime 


Attache at The 








Task Is Said to Be for Counties 
And Cities 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


acter formation. That unit is the neigh- 
borhood. Some authorities declare that 
the urban neighborhood is a fast-van- 
ishing social structure. 

“‘There are several cogent reasons for 
the selection of the neighborhood as the 
unit -of a crime prevention program. 
These are: The neighborhood encom- 
passes the life of the growing delinquent 
child; it includes all the primary agencies 
which influence child life—the home, the 
school, the street, the recreation centers, 
the gang; excessive juvenile delinquency 
and habitual criminality have their roots 
in well-defined neighborhood areas, de- 
scribed by experts as interstitial areas, 
and colloquially known as slums. 


Financing by Public Funds 


“Certain community programs have 
avowed crime prevention objectives. In 
considering these -_programs, we sug- 
gest no fundamentally new procedure in 
dealing with delinquent children. We are 
committed to a policy of encouraging 
neighborhood group treatment of gangs 
and other delinquent groups by means 
of the existing recreational and educa- 
tional facilities within the neighborhood, 


| in the world. 


| Hard surface roads, supplemented by 


an excellent system of improved sec- 
ondary roads, lead to even the most re- 
mote sections of the country so that any 
points may be reached by auto with 


ings are few and far between, and high- 


ieee ¢ comfort and safety. Grade cross- 


| 


} 
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way construction methods, on the whole, 
are far advanced and stress the points of 
safety and durability. 
_ The Danish network of roads as exist- 
ing at present was laid out more than a 
century ago and has since then been 
constantly improved. The system :now 
embraces 10,000 kilometers of hard sur- 
faced roads and about 44,000 kilometers 
of improved secondary roads. (Den- 
mark’s area, 15,000 square miles.) 
During the last decade, the use of 
automobiles has increased by leaps and 
bounds until at present Denmark ranks 
second in the per capita number of auto- 
biles among European nations. Concur- 
rently with this rapid development in 
motorization, a corresponding change has 
taken place in road construction and 
maintenance. The methods now em- 
ployed enable the roads to meet the re- 
quirements which modern means of trans- 
portation and the increased volume of 
transportation have placed upon them. 


[Continued on Page 9, Column $.] 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Oct. 11, 1930 








8:30 a. m, to 1:15 p, m.—The Presi- 
dent had no set engagements for the 
day and was engaged with his secre- 
tarial staff and in answering a large 
number of letters. 

3:30 p. m—The President left for a 
week-end trip to his fishing camp on 
the Rapidan River, Virginia, 





Arny Will Participate 
In Chicago World’s Fair 


The United States Army will partici- 
pate in the World’s Fair to be held in 
Chicago in 19383, the Department of War 
announced on Oct. 11, as follows: 

The War Department has started prep- 
aration of a plan for participation in the 
World’s Fair to be held in Chicago in 
1938. 

The plan contemplates certain troop 
participation and a series of exhibits 
which will cover the last 100 years in 
the Army, and demonstrate its military 
and civilian activities during that pe- 
riod. 

The details of these will be worked 
out in the near future. To this end 
each chief of arm and service has been 
called upon to submit, at the earliest 
practicable date, complete data for the 
exhibits which should be included to 
cover the activities of his arm or serv- 
ice. These data will consist of a list 
of items for exhibition, required floor, 
wall and ceiling space, the cost of the 


or through the setting up of such facili- | assembly of the proposed exhibits and 


ties where-none exist. 
is done in crime prevention must be in- 
tegrated yi the other welfare pro- 
grams of/the community and of the 
neighborhood. 


“The subcommission on causes recom- 
mends as a means to the end of elimi- 
nating chaos in neighborhood welfare ac- 
tivities, the setting up, under the au- 
spices of community-wide councils of so- 
cial agencies (such as the New York 
Welfare Council) of councils whose mem- 
bership would consist of neighborhood 
business men, social workers, profes- 
Sional men, political leaders and repre- 
sentatives of public services. 


“In view of the fact that crime pre- 
vention cannot be made a self-support- 
ing program, it is recommended that 
wherever it is possible, the neighbor- 
hood council’s work be financed out of 
public funds, In New York City, for 
example, the funds would logically be al- 
lotted to the crime preventioh bureau of 
the Police Department, whose plans in- 
clude intensive neighborhood programs 
of crime prevention, where conditions 
warrant it. 


Crime Called ‘Adventure’ 
“Crime is not only a livelihood, it is 
No program that cannot 
provide stirring interest can hope to 
compete with it. Thd& immediate prob- 
lem, then, is to find ways and means of 


| 








| 
| 


The work that | an estimate of the required civilian and 


military personnel for installation, care 
and maintenance of the exhibits. 

melanie 
dertake such a crime prevention program 
it is necessary that the settlements and 
boys’ clubs, Boy Scouts, parish clubs and 
playgrounds provide new types of train- 
ing for their personnel, today quite in- 
adequate to the task of crime prevention, 
and that they undertake new forms of 
program which appeal more to the de- 
linquent than those-now currently being 
carried on. 

“The efforts of neighborhood councils 
should be subject to friendly criticism 
of specialists who measure social 
changes. For this function the funds 
of research foundations should be avail- 
able. 

“One last consideration compels this 
warning. The reduction of delinquency 
in any one city will not reduce crimes 
of theft and violence perceptibly, for 
the adult criminal is one of the most 
mobile of individuals. It will help little 
if New York City deals wisely with its 
slums and Chicago neglects its; if Los 
Angeles reduces criminality among the 
young, and San Francisco raises its an- 
nual crop of young gangsters and 


| hold-ups. 


“The control of violent crimes and 


| their elimination in the cities of the fu- 


interesting delinquent excitement cravers | 


in wholesome activities, In order to 1m 


ture involves neighborhood programs of 
crime prevention in every city of the 


eeavntry,” 
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The 


STATLERS 
guara ntee 
your 


satisfaction © 


everything 


From the time you register 
at a Statler until you check 
out, your satisfaction is 
guaranteed — in everything. 

You'll feel at home in 
your up-to-date, attractive 
room with its private bath, 
circulating ice water, soft 
comfortable bed with an 
inner-spring hair mattress, 
bed-head reading lamp and 
full-length mirror. 

You'll enjoy the extra 
comforts of radio reception 
in your room—and a morn- 
ing paper under your door. 
You'll appreciate the ex- 
cellence of the food — the 
variety of restaurants — 
and the cheerful service of 
the trained, courteous, help- 
ful Statler employees. 

And, in addition to the 
certainty of these “every- 
day” Statler conveniences, 
you'll find each member of 
the organization willing, 
and ready, to goto any 
lengths to please you—that 
your satisfaction may be 
guaranteed in‘everything. 


Fized unchanging rales are 
posled in every Statler room. 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


BOSTON OETROUV 
BUFFALO ST.LOUES 
CLEVELAND NEW YORK 

(Hote! Pennsylvania 3, 
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- State, are the compromise regarding 


Ambassador to Belgium and 


Minister to Switzerland 
Are Selected, Department 
Of State Announces 





The American delegation to the meet- 
ing of the Preparatory Commission on 
Disarmament on Nov. 3 will be com- 

‘posed of the Ambassador to Belgium, 
ugh S. Gibson, and the Minister to 
Switzerland, Hugh R. Wilson, the De- 
partment of State announced Oct. 11. 

The two plenipotentiary delegates will 
be accompanied by seven advisers and 
assistants. 


Among the subjects to be discussed 
at_ the November session, according to 
information on file in the Department of 


naval limitation. by global tonnage, 
budgetary limitation of land armament. 
the question of trained reserves, an 
the Bernstorff proposal for the fixing 
of the time which reserves may serve. 


Plan Generally Accepted 


The compromise regarding global ton- 
nage was negotiated during the sessions | 
of the Londan Naval Conference, rec- 
ords of the Department of State show, 
at which time the compromise was ac- 
cepted by all of the countries present 
except italy, which withheld its ap- | 
proval until the other countries produced 
their figures regarding naval limitation. 

The compromise, according to records 
of the Department of State, provides that | 
each country shall fix the total limits of | 
its fleet in accordance with the French 
global tonnage theory, but that within 

_ this total limit there shall also be limits | 
by categories. Between these categories | 
a certain transfer, as for instance be-| 
tween destroyers and submarines or be- 
tween 10,000-ton cruisers and those of | 
7,500 tons shall be permitted. } 

Delegates attending the London Naval | 
Conference described this compromise as | 
one which would permit the Preparatory | 
Commission for Disarmament to finish its 
work at the coming session, according to | 
the records of the conference, on file in| 
the Department of State. 


Budgetary Limitation 

All of the nations participating in the 
sessions of the Preparatory Commission | 
have expressed their willingness to ac- | 
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| other than scientific until the World War. | 


| Helium Is Only 


‘surrounding the stars; 






Country Helium Supply Seen 
As Sufficient for Many Years 





ke Arms Conference W orkable Quantities Found in Several States With Possible 


By Navy Bureau 





to this unusual property it is possible 
to separate it from the natural gas by 
liquifying the other constituents and 
drawing off the helium. There are three 
or four methods of extraction but the 
principles involved are almost identical— 
the difference lies mainly in the design 
of the apparatus and methods of produc- 
ing refrigeration. In general the nat- 
ural gas is led to the plant where it is 
compressed to a predetermined pressure, 
| providing its natural pressure is not suf- 
ficient, and passed through the ——— 
apparatus where it is subjected to re- 
frigeration by surrounding it with liquid 
nitrogen produced separately in adjacent 
j apparatus, of surrounding it with liquid 
;natural gas produced in the separation 
equipment itself. As the natural gas 
| containing the helium is subjected to the 
|low temperatures, which run around 
|—300 degrees Fahrenheit to —370 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, the constituents other | 
{than helium are liquified, the helium is | 
|drawn off and stored and the liquid is} 
|maining is evaporated back to the gas- 
we phase -_ tga to hea —— | 
. i ear Ka yser | fue system if the resi ue has any tue | 
eee ‘it "y ec aseeapeare [YORE if not, the residue is discharged | 
in the proportion of one to 186,000. In| to the atmosphere. 2 i: ieee’ 
% Cady and MacFarlane of the Uni-| Helium is transported in small cylin 
aa ae Kansas while investigating |ders, 9% inches in diameter and 51| 
mbustible natural gases, discov-|inches high, at a pressure of 1,800 to} 
ta in these gases in concen- 2,000 pounds per square inch. The ca-| 
sonibeas he 1.84 per cent. While this pacity of these small yf sea *. = 
discovery lend to further investigation of — P nog 4 — z= _ jot at 
helium-bearing gases, very little work | Cubic feet. e cylinders are z 


. . s at the plants in groups of 10 to 20. 
was done to recover it for any purpose| “wh. cost of handling and transporting | 


helium by this type of equipment is ex- | 
tremely high. Due to this fact the Gov- | 
ernment has developed two types of tank | 
| car which will transport helium at aj 
pressure of 2,000 to 2,500 pounds per 
ara di The only gas square inch and have a capacity at these | 
gas as the ng Fe ee uirements » is | Pressures of approximately 191,000 to 
which fulfills eee a coke ‘oat the 200,000 eubic feet. One type of car con- | 
helium. It occurs in all Pp ? th -|sists of three forged steel cylinders | 
universe—in the atmosphere of the SUN; mounted on railroad car trucks and the! 
S in ee ae type consist of 28 cylinders suit- | 
metals and ores; in voleanic gases and | ably mounted on trucks. At present the’ 
rocks; in our own atmosphere; in the | Government has in service three of the | 
gases evolved from mineral “ogee former type and three of the latter type. 
, st i a . +s e , 

fas.’ However, the quantity of helium | are’ under ‘construction. ‘There are ab- 
or its percentage present is too small) proximately 30,000 small cylinders in 
to warrant commercial production in any | service at the present time. Eventually | 
of these locations except that of natural | small cylinder a will be re- 
as. | placed with tank cars. s 

. ‘An intensive search by Dr. McLenman,! When helium arrives at the air sta- 


he total supply of helium in o 
United States Ce been estimated at 
about 10,000,000,000 cubic feet, the Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics of the Department 
of the Navy announced Oct. 11. This 
amount, the Bureau said, “would supply 
the world’s demands for a large number 
of years.” : ; 

Workable quantities of helium-bearing 
gas have been located in Texas, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Arkansas, Colorado, Utah, 
and New Mexico, the statement ex- 
plained, and to date around 60,000,000 
cubic feet have been produced. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Helium is one of the members of the 
rare gas group (Helium, Neon, Kryp- 
ton, A >on and Xenon). It is a light 
inert gas having no odor or color which 
will neither support combustion in air 
nor combine with any of the other ele- 
ments or chemical compounds. It was 
discovered in the chromosphere of the 
1868 and got its name from 
“helios’ Creek for sun. In 1894 Ram- 
say discovered it in radio-active min- 


Supply Estimated at 10 Billion Cubic Feet 








Noninflammable Gas i 
Early in the World War the Englis 
appreciated the need of a noninflammable 


tudying Weather’s Effect 





cept ey limitation of armaments,|of the University of Toronoto, for the 
with the single exception of the United | British Government early in the World 
States, records of the Commission|War, disclosed two helium-bearing nat- 
showed. The United States, because of|ural gas fields in Canada carrying about 
the higher pay received by the American | one-third of 1 per cent helium, and no 
soldier and officer and because of the|other source in the British Empire or 
higher cost of material in the United any other of the allied countries. Work 
States has not been willing to accept|was commenced to develop a process to 
“limitation by budgets. extract this helium, but up to our entry 

A conflict between Germany and|into the war, very little progress has 
France over the question of trained re-|been made. Little time was lost after 





serves has existed within the Commis-|Apr- 6, 1917, in interesting this country | 


|tions in small cylinders or tank car it 
iis transferred to permanent storage until | 
lused in the airships. Storage at the| 
| stations consists of gas holders, low pres- 
{sure storage and steel cylinders of dif- 
|ferent types in which the gas is stored 
junder pressures from 750 to 2,500 per 
| square inch. 

| Helium in the airship becomes con- 
taminated with air due to the infusion 
of the air through the walls of the gas 
cells; therefore, from time to time it 


sion for some time, the records of its| 


must be purified. This necessitates a 


in the problem, for large quantities of | 


proceedings show. France maintains|helium had been found in the natural 


that the men who have been called to 
the colors for the regular conscription 
of training and then retired as reserves, 
should not be included in the armed 
ferees of ‘a nation. Germany claims the 
contrary. 

Count von Bernstorff, delegate of Ger- 
many on the Preparatory Commission, 
has suggested a compromise whereby 
the length of time that men may be 
called to the colors can not be shortened 
to such an extent, that a nation could 
build up its trained reserves in a short 





gas of Kansas by Dr. Cady, of the Uni- 
|versity of Kansas, in 1905. 


A quick survey of all natural gas fields | 


in the country was made by the United 
States Geological Survey, and: the Pe- 
trolia Field of north central Texas was 
selected as the most potent, not that it 
had the highest percentage of helium, 
but that it was high enough to warrant 
production at a moderate cost and a 


able. As result of this survey and semi- 


;comparatively large quantity was avail-! 


| 
| 





commercial plant experimentation that | 
followed, the first commercial helium pro- | 
duction plant was built by the Govern- 
ment at Fort Worth, Tex. 

This plant operated from 1921 to 1929} 
producing all the helium used by the| 
Army and Navy. Natural gas was sup-| 
plied from the Petrolia Field 100 miles) 
north of Ft. Worth. In January, 1929, 
the gas field has reached a state of de- | 


pletion where it was no oa ae 

trained reserves, has al ~|nomical to operate the Ft. Worth plant) 

sition more conciliatory to the Freveh. |so it was shut down and dismantled. In| 
American Position 


1927 a commercial firm built a plant at} 
The American position 


. Dexter, Kans. This plant supplied some | 
trained ; _ regarding | helium for the Government’s activities, 
ene “4 aie as summarized by Am-'as well as supplying the commercial de- | 
the P or Gibson at the last session o | mand which had developed since the war. | 
full = reeny Commission follows in| The Government just prior to closing 

“ i s the Ft. Worth plant started purchasing 
we ne > hen chapter on effectives a rights on ; large a bearing 
questions page ag for the first time|natural gas area near Amarillo, Tex., 
i on wilich, differences of opin- |which has since been completed, giving} 


ion has been so f inne 
of the two een mantel tent ee | the Government complete control of the 
the Commission has hitherto found it | 28 Structure, and also built a produc- 


possible to make concessi ‘tioy, {tion plant, which at present is supply- 
lar the question of ee eee |ing the Government’s demand. The com- 
rise during the third session of the Com- |mercial company t:.at built the Dexter 
mission to earnest but inconclusive dis-| Plant, also, extended its activities by 


period of time. 

The United States, up until the last} 
session of the Preparatory Commission, 
took a position with Germany and op-! 
posed to that of France, according to 
information obtained orally at the De- 
partment of State. However, at the last 
session of the Commission Ambassador 
Gibson reversed the American position. 
Great Britain, which once shared the 
German view opposed to the inclusion of 








|metals in inert atmosphere, filling vari- 


repurification plant, at the airship sta- 
tion, and the costs of repurification, and 
the helium losses incident thereto, must 
be reckoned with. These costs have in| 
the past run somewhat under a half cent 
per cubic foot. 

How often repurification fs necessary 
will depend on circumstances but it will 
be found profitable to repurify before 
the purity falls to 85 per cent, and this 
will require a complete ne 

} 
| 
| 





probably every three to six months. It 
should be noted in this connection that 
helium seldom, if ever, is available at 
100 per cent purity. The maximum pur- 
ity that can practically be realized in the 
airship is of the order of 98 per cent, and 
97 per cent is a better figure for a 
freshly “repurified” airship. 


Purification System 


Similar to Production 

Impure helium from the airships is| 
purified in a plant that is very similar 
to the production plant. The air mixed} 
with the helium is liquified and the 
heliuna drawn off and stored. 

Airship operations constitutes the Gov- 
ernment’s major demand; there is, how- | 
ever, some small governmental demands | 
for research and experimental work; also 
a small demand for deep sea diving activ- 
ities where helium is mixed with oxygen 
forming an atmosphere which prevents 
sickness, known as “bends,” which divers 
contract when brought to the surface in 
the natural atmosphere (oxygen and ni- 
trogen). 

The demands for helium in commer-| 
cial fields, such as commercial airship 
operations, deep sea diving, treatment of 





ous kinds of electrical equipment and 
tubes used in radio and elsewhere, fill- | 





cussion, : | building a plant at Thatcher, Colo., from 

“Allow me in a few words to recapitu- , Which the present commercial demand is 
late the attitude of the American dele- | Supplied. ; 
gation on this problem. We have always| To date around 60,000,000 cubic feet | 
maintained that trained reserves should|of helium have been produced, most of | 
be included with peace-time armaments | which has been used in the Government’s 
since both actually exist in time of peace. | lighter-than-air activities. The cost of 
In our eyes a nation which possesses an | production per 1,000 cubic feet has va- 
adequate and equipped trained reserve is | ried from $450 to $8. The present cost 


ifighting fires 


ing transformers with inert atmosphere, | 
in various kinds of oil | 
cracking processes, cracking oils in inert | 
atmosphere, filling toy balloons, etc., are 
increasing. 

There is undoubtedly a large volume of | 
jheiium available in the United States. 
| Investigations to date have disclosed that 





in a position promptly to undertake of-|to the Government is around $15 per 
fensive battle. Such a nation is there-|1,000 cubic feet. 


fore in a markedly more favorable posi-| Helium Produced by 


tion than one which must train its per- | ps . 

sonnel and equip it. Untrained civilians | Refrigerating Process ; 
cannot be turned into efficient fighting| Helium is produced by extracting it 
men without many months of training. | from natural gas by refrigerating proc- 
Starting with these premises the Amer-|esses. Helium resists liquifaction more 
ican delegation reached the conclusion|than any other gas—as a matter of fact 
that logic and fairness called for trained | it cannot be liquified unless its temper- 
reserves being included among peace-|cture is reduced to within nine degrees | 


time effectives in the draft convention.!of the absolute zero of temperature |a brief parallel comparison of helium and 


there is a workable quantity of helium} 
bearing natural gas in Texas, Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Arkansas, Colorado, Utah and 
New Mexico. The helium content varies 
from traces up to 7 per cent. A recent 
estimate of the total available helium 
already in sight shows a grand total of 
laround 10,000,000,000 cubic feet, which 
| would supply the world’s demand for a} 
|large number of years. 
As a matter of interest the following is | 





Principle Is Upheld | 
“These principles for which we stood | 





which is —459.4 degrees Fahrenheit. Due hydrogen as lifting gases for airships: | 


Helium 


during the first session we still believe.| tert, noncombustible. 


erayerholens, as I indicated the other 
ay, ully recognize that other dele-|p; 

i hi . . Diffuses through rubber 
aged which hold opposing views be-| "slightly slower rate. 
oe —_ thesis with the same convic- Weighs 0.01110 pounds per cubic foot. _ 
oe herefore if we are to reach @n| Under average conditions “lifts” in air 
pereement—if we are to be able to join; about 62 pounds per 1,000 cubic feet. 
in a common draft—it will be necessary |For similar helium and hydrogen airships 


membranes at 


for concessions to be made not only! the 8 per cent lower lifting power of 
on the part of one but on the part of| helium becomes a 15-18 per cent reduc- 
every delegation here present. With this} tion in useful load carrying capacity, 


in mind I am able to declare that the) which in turn becomes a reduction in 
American Government as a practical] cruising range of 30-40 per cent. 
matter is disposed to defer to the views| Exists only in certain geographical loca- 
of the majority of those countries whose| _ tions. _ Must be separated, compressed 
land forces constitute their chief mili-| @nd shipped. 
tary interest and in the draft convention| Can be repurified and used over and over 
before us to accept their ideas in the| With only moderate cost for repurifica- 
matter of trained reserves | tion. Repurification equipment required. 
“I venture to express the 1 at! Costs f. o. b. plant in large quantities, com- 
SS e hope tha osts f. 0. f oe ; 
as a corollary to this attitude the data pressed into shipping eonthinetn, about 
gations of other countries will yn like| (ee a. mat at ee ed sepa 
concession as, they find metic: 1 Go| _feation charges 
this in no spirit of bar ile " There | Bach airship consumes 1 to 1% times its 
are two ways i hi g B- sot own volume of helium per annum. is 
ys in which the commission| assumes three repurifications during that 
an proceed further. The first is for 


: eriod. 
each delegation to hold up the conces- | Ss gas costs alone, costs of helium opera- 
sions it is prepared to make until the! ~ tion are probably less than costs for hy- 
last minute, seeking in return to obtain drogen operation, due to the facet helium 
other advantages for value received. This can be used over and over again. 


would result in months of negotiation, Necessity for conserving helium forces a 
and bargaining and would certainly not | modified technique of airships operation 


and forees the use of apparatus to pre- 
[Continued on Page 5, Column 3.) | serve equilibrium of the airships. 


Hydrogen ‘ | 
Burns readily and is explosive in certain | 
admixtures with air. ; 


| 


Weighs 0.00559 pounds per cubic foot. | 
Under average conditions “lifts” in air 
about 68 pounds per 1,000 cubie feet. 

Gives airships longer cruising radius. 


Can be manufactured on the spot and com- | 
pressing and shipping charges can be 
largely eliminated. 

Impracticable to repurify. 


Costs about 1 cent per cubic foot to pro- 
duce, 


Three to four volumes per annum are esti- 
mated as normal consumption of hy- 
drogen by an airship. 
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United States Department of Agriculture. 


The apparatus shown above is installed at.the Bee Culture Laboratory of 

the United States Department of Agriculture to indicate how changes in 

temperature, humidity, intensity of sunlight, and other factors influence 
the field activities of a colony of bees. 
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‘(Farmers in Southwestern Kansas 


Criticized for Large Wheat Acreage’ 





Mr. Legge Says Producers Are Paying No Attention to 
Demand in Reply to Complaint 





Topeka, Kans., Oct. 11.—The farmers , 


of southwestern Kansas “seem to be de- | 
termined to see how many more acres} 
they can get in wheat * * * without pay- 
ing any attention to the potential demand 
for what they raise,” the chairman of 
the Federal Farm Board, Alexander 
Leggs, said in a letter to Senator Ar- 
thur Capper (Rep.), of Kansas, in com- 
menting on a telegram to the Senator 
from the Chamber of Commerce of Lib- 
eral, Kans. 

The telegram, which was forwarded by | 
Senator Capper to Mr. Legge, said: 

“Fast declining prices of farm prod- 
ucts demoralizing business all kinds in| 
agricultural belts. Feeling exists that 
Government should in some way inter- 
fere with Chicago and other Board of 
Trade gamblers in their orgy of specula- 
tion at expense of grain growers even 
to extent of closing boards of trade or 


| 





strict regulations. 
sends bushels of grain held are now 
bringing lowest prices in 25 years and 
present Administration should take some 
drastic action in the matter or suffer 
criticism and ill will of entire central 
United States.” 

Mr. Legge’s reply follows in full text: 

I have just written you yesterday with 
reference to the, progress of Federal reg- 
ulation of grain exchanges, but I am 
afraid our good friends at Liberal are 
disposed to place more of the responsi- 
bility for their present unhappy condi- 
tion on the Exchanges than facts would 
justify. 

We are trying to keep a check on what 


on Bees Two Distinctive Types of Schools » 


Hundreds of thou-| 


AuTHoRIzED STATEMENTS ONLY Are PResENTED HEREIN, BEING 
Purtisneo Witsour CoMMENT 8Y THE UNiTep States DAILY 








Predicted by Secretary Wilbur 





Present College Will Be Absorbed by Public 
School and University Systems, He De- m 
clares in Address at Rochester 





America’s educaional system of the 
future will see the college splitting in 
two with the lower half attached to the 
public school and the upper half to the 
universitv, the Secretary of the Interior, 
;Ray Layman Wilbur, predicted in a re- 
cent address at Rochester, N. Y. 

A summary of his remarks was pub- 
lished in the issue of Oct. 11 and his 
address follows in full text: 


The cliff dwellers of our southwestern 
States left us a skeletal record of their 
civilization which we can fill out with 
reasonable satisfaction to ourselves. We 
can restore their habitations, study their 
arts and customs, speculate on their agri- 
culture and sense something of their re- 
ligious conceptions. If some freak of 
climate or nature should desolate our 
present communities in the same neigh- 
borhood and leave their residues to be 
studied a thousand years from now, what 
outstandig visions of us would arise? 
I venture to think that aside from the 
tools and bits of machinery that the 
foundations and walls of the splendid 
school buildings now characteristic of 
that region would be the subject of most 
comment. 


Is not the school the one striking 
symbol of our present day? Is not the! 
widespread public training of our youth| 
our greatest achievement? The 
| Egyptians whipped the great pyramids 
,out of the backs of slaves and subjects. 
The flower of artistic genius of that race 
decorated the graves of the mighty 
Pharaohs, but what of the Egyptian peo- 
ple? The schools today typify the 

‘orderly effort to train and develop youth 
for achievement and satisfactions in life. 
We take it more or less for granted, and} 
yet in the history of the human race it 
is comparatively a new instrument of| 
service. Through it we are getting such 
a spread of advantages to all of our peo- 
ple as has never been dreamed of before. | 

It is not enough to have great artists, 


philosophers, scientists or statesmen. | 
They must not sit upon the brow of 
humanity as a mere crown, no matter 
how precious they may be, but they and 
their work must permeate, fructify and 
ennoble the whole mass of humankind. 
Education and the use of all of our mod- 
ern methods for storing and distributing 
of information, and for transporting men 
to see and hear and men to talk and 
demonstrate is remaking our mind; re- 
moulding our conceptions of nature and | 
religion, transforming our governments 
and adding to our years of life. Drop 
the school for a generation and where 
would our country be. 


Economic Mechanism 


Based on Education 


It is not that we of this century have 
a better mental equipment than those 














|elementary study. 


is going on in the country, and that par-| who preceded us. It is not that we could 
ticular section seems to be determined} not survive without schools, but it is 


which we now designate as graduation? 

Some travelers tell of approaching a 
home in the Everglades. Children of all 
ages were scattered about in profusion. 
One of them happened to see an alligator 
walking off with one of the little ones 
and reported it to the ample mother of 
the brood, who, with her arms akimbo, 
after a short reflection, said: “I done 
told the old man something was getting 
away with those chilluns.” 


Lack of Distinction in 


| Early and Advanced Study 


Something is getting away with too 
many of the children of Alma Mater. 
Is it a curriculum with too many antique 
parts? Are the entrance requirements 
too easy? Is college life harmful? Is 
the instruction peor? Are college activi- 
ties a detriment Are students of today 
indolent? And a hundred of other ques- 
tions arise. , There is probably a small 
percentage of affirmative answer for 
each of them, but in the broad I think , 
the difficulty comes from the failure to 
recognize the effect of the impingement 
of masses on the colleges and the lack of 
clear distinction between advanced and 
1 There is a normal 
stopping place at the end of the second 
or sophomore year. With the junior 
year begins the university and its ad- 
vanced work. 

We should view the first two years a 
the trying out period for the capacities 
and interest of those seeking university 
work. We should signalize its comple- 


|tion as we do now that of the college 


with some degree or other acceptable 
token. This should be the satisfying goal 
of those who want social experience and 
a “touch” of education and the jumping 
off place for those who are to go further 
into those fields of life requiring pro- 
longed training. . 

To secure opportunity. for each person 
to go as far as his native mental equip- 
ment, physical vigor and disciplined 
character makes possible is the goal of 
such a country as this where everyone 
can rise under his own impulse to any 
height. No American is tied to his 
father’s trade or bound in except by his 
own limitations. 


Split Is Predicted 
In College System 


_ As I view it, the college as we kno® 
: undergoing a growth phenomenon 
of staggering proportions and will come 
out stronger and finer but spit in two. 
Its lower half will be attached to the 
great public school system as an out- 
growth of the high school, its upper half 
will fasten on to the university. Each 
college will face this issue. 

Some will resist it successfully, but all 
will be affected by it. This great institu- 
tion is in a unique position to take a de- 
cisive part in this interesting evolution. 


to see how many more acres they can 
Column 7.] 


{Continued on Page 5, 








Many 


Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Married Women Found 


To Be Holding Outside Jobs 





Most of Data Compiled by Women’s Bureau Obtained by 
Questionnaire Method 


Topic IV: Communications: Publications and Records 
In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


shown the practical contacts between 


their places in the administrative organizations. 


Communications. 


Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
The present series deals with 


By Agnes L. Peterson 


Assistant Director, Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor 


NFORMATION obtained in field 
studies and surveys of the Women’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor 
is the basis for many of its interest- 
ing publications. This article deals 
with some data obtained through field 
studies and surveys. 7 

The invention of machines has 
brought about great developments in 
industry, has reorganized production, 
and has transferred much of women's 
participation in manufacture from 
home to factory. All this has so 
changed our manner and standards of 
existence and increased the cost of 
living that it has served to revolution- 
ize both home and work life of our 
individuals, bringing new problems in 
the wake of the many benefits derived. 

Large numbers of women have, as 

it were, been caught in the suction of 
the high-powered wheels of industry. 
To some have come opportunities of 
development, to others heavy economic 
responsibilities. Because of certain 
unsound economic practices that have 
developed as concomitants of the ma- 
chine age, such as widespread substi- 
tion of mechanical processes for 
human beings, overproduction, unwar- 
ranted expansion of overhead costs, 
the curtailed employment and unem- 
ployment of men with resultant reduc- 
tion of their wages, women have been 
forced to become wage earners, assum- 
ing financial responsibilities in the 
home in addition to their usual tasks 
as home makers, and mothers. 
$$ @ ¢ 


A UTHENTIC data indicate that 
~* many homes are entirely depend- 
ent upon the earnings of women, while 
large numbers of other homes rely 
upon womens’ earnings to supplement 
those of the head of the family. This 
means that many women must leave 
young children at home alone or in the 
care of other children because they 
have no choice but to go out to earn 
that with which to keep the family 
alive, even though the children suffer 
because of their absence. 

| It is true, of course, that when a 
woman marries she assumes certain 
responsibilities for the welfare and 
protection of her children and, there- 
fore, is expected to try to meet her 
responsibilities, no matter how hard 
they become. Nevertheless human 
rights are being violated when such 
conditions exist. Many young women 
through no choice of their own must 
earn to support relatives or share their 





earnings with other dependents who 
are thrust upon them by fate. These 
women find it necessary, therefore, to 
make far greater sacrifices than should 
be demanded of them. | 

Whether it is incapacitated parents 
or other adults or young brothers or 
sisters who depend upon them, society 
suffers in the long run. Practically 
all of them—young, women or old— 
must contribute in labor in addition to 
the money contributions to the home, 
and the double burden of home mak- 
ing in addition to breadwinning is a 
heavy tax upon their strength. 


* a 


OCIAL and economic conditions, 

therefore, obligate the Women’s 
Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor to concern itself with 
the problems of wage-earning women 
arising because of family responsibili- 
ties. The wording of the creative act 
of the Bureau’ indicates clearly that 
Congress took cognizance of the fact 
that the homes of the Nation form the 
foundation of our social structure and 
that work conditions and other prob- 
lems affecting the ‘economic status of 
wage-earning women inyolve not only 
the well-being of individual women and 
their children of today, but the wel- 
fare of future generations. 

Due to insufficient appropriation the 
Bureau, unfortunately, has been un- 
able to undertake special field research 
of the subject commensurate either 
with the number of women involved 
or the interrelated complexities of the 
subject. However, the Bureau has con- 
stantly sought for information on ‘the 
subject and as a consequence has been 
able to make some definite contribu- 
tions of an outstanding nature along 
this line. 

In connection with practically all of 
its field studies it has done some origi- 
nal research on the subject by means 
of personal interviews with a few 
women workers in home visits. The 
personal data for the great majority 
of the women in most of the States 
studied were obtained by the question- 
naire method, the women filling out 
cards left in their industrial plants by 
Bureau agents. 

Facts secured in this way showed 
that of 105,403 women workers in 17 
State investigations, who reported on 
marital status, nearly 25 per cent were 
married and about 16 per cent 
widowed, separated, or divorced, and a 
little less than three-fifth were single. 


aS 


In the next of this series of articles on “Communications: Publications and 
Records,” to appear in the issue of Oct. 14, Agnes L. Peterson, Assistant Director, 
Women's Bureau, Department of Labor 
Bureau dealing with the home responsibility of women workers. 


, will discuss surveys and reports of the 
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that the complicated economic, social and 
financial mechanism we have created in 
the United States is based on the educa- 
tion of our youth, and that this education 
has given us the ‘most. widespread com-| 
forts, the most cleanliness, the best food 
and the greatest opportunity for health 
that the race has known. Perhaps great- 
est 4 all is the wide range given our 
minds. 


Who has not watched the eagle in his 
soaring flight and envied him the freé- 
dom, the wide spaces and the ease of 
movement? Today our minds can soar! 
back through the ages or forward on| 
the wings of imagination into the vast 
universe or into the minute interior of 
the atom. We have available the accu- |} 
mulative effect of knowledge. Our 
libraries duplicate for everyone the best 
products of human intelligence. Dis- 
| coveries, inventions and research applied 





comes to be studied in the future. 
College stands for a strong blend of | 
happy emotionalism with a somewhat 
stagnant but necessarily intellectual 
accompaniement in the minds of not only 


to our environment and changing it so 
rapidly that this age will seem like aj 
swift part of the stream of life when it| 





many of those who have been near it, but 
those who have paid the bills for it, or 
watched from the sidelines. It combines 
social phenomena, athletic games, care- 
free adolescence, traditions, high ideal- 
ism, deep and abiding loyalties, class- 
rooms, teachers inspiring (or otiuerwise), 
in one of the most delightful mixtures of 
our times. It is full of vigor and ro- 
mance. It is a miniature of the commu- 
nity life to be lived later by those who 
belong to it. 


| tion and the trained man. Its mission is 


|number is congerned, has just begun. 
‘Educational History Shows 


Stairway of Steady Progress’ 


Our educational history shows a stair- 
way of steady upward progress. Our 
youth can now all aspire to climb its 
steps to the limit, they need no longer 
stop with the little red schoolhouse. 
Available to them in increasing numbers 
are the grammar school, junior high 
school, high: school, junior college, col- 
| lege and university. More and more must 
climb higher and higher if we are to 
have that educated citizenship upon 


| 


Above, and all through is 
its deep and indispensable relation to our | 
| civilization, which is based upon educa-| dress. 


* * . | 
, fundamental, and its service, in so far as | 


It is endowed, it is unattached to the 
public school mechanism, it is an un- 
tolding university. If its leaders will 
study the forces stirring and guide it 
thoughtfully and prudently: forward, 
holding fast onto the good in the past, 
seizing that which is promising in the 
new, and always retaining the elasticity 
which is vital to continued growth a new 
lighthouse of learning will be yours. 

We have the strength of being differ- 
ent in our American colleges. All need 
not conform to any given pattern. Eaeh 
can with wide open eyes prepare its own’ 
program. This college of arts and 
sciences is in full swing, well housed, 
well manned and receptive 'to the great 
task ahead. We advance through educa- 
tion. Education must lead in our ad- 
vance. Today we dedicate a. beautiful 
educational shrine to those high purposes 
which have ever led our country forward. 
I congratulate those of you who will be 
its custodians and its beneficiaries. There 
is no limit to the opportunity before you, 


Tax Reforms Urged 


By Illinois Governor 


° 





Favor Amendment to Abolish 
Uniform Assessments 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Oct. 11. 


The proposed tax amendment to be 
voted on Nov. 4, if put into effect, will 
result in a tremendous improvement to 
the Illinois revenue laws, Governor Louis 
L, Emmerson declared in a recent ad- 
€ The amendment abandons the 
uniform basis of taxation, the Governor 
said, and recognizes that it is a mistake 
to assume that all property has the 
same ability to pay taxes or that taxes 
, Should be based wholly upon the yalue 
of property. It gives the legislature 
authority to adjust taxation to ability 
to pay and to distribute the burden of 
governmental costs equitably. 

“If this proposed amendment is de« 
feated,” Governor Emmerson continued, 
“there can be no other attempt at reve- 
nue reform for four years. Defeat would 
mean that the taxpayers of the Sta 
;and particularly the owners of real ¢@5- 
|tate, must struggle along without relief 
|for at least five years more before the 
necessary amendment to the 


which such a democracy as ours must} 


1 constit 
tion could be made and legislation ee 


depend. 

The college, instead of a training place 
for ministers or a place for the internal 
mental decoration of those with inher- 
ited economic ease, has become the 
higher school of a whole people. It num- 
bers its students by the hundreds of 
thousands. It leads its more enterpris- 
ling or gifted students forward into the 
university where they can prepare for 
the professions, engage in 
scholarly work or research, and thus 
further serve to make knowledge serve 
man and give him spiritual or aesthetic 
enlightenme 





covering that in the mass, both socially 
and intellectually, certain cleavage areas 
in the educational machinery are appear- 
ing. One of them cuts through the mid- 
dle of the traditional college course and 
is leading to the rapid spread of junior 
colleges, both private and public, in 
many parts of the United States. This 


it gives pain to those who like things as 
they always have been. Education may 
seem static, but it never is. Its currents 
'are steady and strong. We can not buck 


each institution in accordance with its 
best opportunities. We must not lose 
sight of the real object—the student—in 
this process. 
these who enter college with hi 





‘ 


- ” 


individual | 


ts; 
Gradyal y Bat dramatically we are dis- | 


is a normal and inevitable cleavage, but| ministration, the speaker said. 


Why do more than half of 


acted under it. A _ difficult situation 
would confront us then.” 

“The amendment does not impose an 
income tax, but merely removes the re- 
strictions which now prevent the legis- 
lature from working out an equitable 
system of taxation,” the Governor as- 
serted. “It provides, however, that ‘if 
a tax is imposed upon incomes’ the State 
shall receive not more than 15 per cent 
of the proceeds of the tax after the cost 
of collection, except by the affirmative 
vote of two-thirds of the members of 
each house of the General Assembly. 

An income tax will not drive industry 
out of Illinois, Governor Emmerson de- 
clared. “In Wisconsin and New York, 
which tax incomes, the net growth of 
industry was more than twice what it 
was in Illinois during a five-year pe- 
riod,” he asserted. 

Under the amendment Cook County 
will not be taxed more than its propor- 


tionate share of the cost of State ad- 
“I be- 
lieve that Chicago is amply protected 


by the provisions of the pending amend- 
ment,” he continued. “In the first place, 
it provides that only 15 per cent of the 


them successfully, but we can navigate! money collected in income taxes can be 


used for State purposes. The remain- 
ing 85 per cent, less the cost of collec- 
tion, goes to local governments. The pro- 
portionate distribution can be a 





th hopes|only by a two-thirds vote of the t™@ 
and ambitions fail to reach the point 


houses of the General Assembly, 
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¢ Inquiries for American Products 


~ Vary From Milk Trucks to Clothes 


Weekly List of Foreign Trade Opportunities 
Also Includes Photographic Chemicals, 
Tourists’ Stoves and Structural Steel 


Markets for the salé of American made 
products are available throughout the 
world, according to the latest list of for- 
eign trade opportunities made public to- 
day by the Department of Commerce. 

Milk trucks, photographic chemicals, 
tourists’ stoves, vending machines, ban- 
dages and dressings, work clothing, 
structural steel, motion pictures. and 
numerous other products of American 
manufacture are named in the many in- 
quiries received. 

Among the many countries from which 
the inquiries have been received are Co- 
lombia, Hungary, Germany, Mexico, Can- 
ada, Argentina, Fiji Islands, Spain and 
many others named in the list. 

Detailed information on the many sales 
opportunities listed may be had upon ap- 
plication to any branch office of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


ing. machines, 47974, San Juan, P. R. (p); 
coal briquette making machinery, 48000, 
Amoy, Chiria (p); condensed milk mak- 
ing machinery, 479738, Merida, Mexico 
‘(p); ice cream-making machinery, and 
paper cups and spoons making machines, 
47951, Buenos Aires, Argentina (a); iron- 
ing machines for shirts, 47991, Dresden, 
Germany (a); ironing and pleating ma- 
chines, Kousehld and laundry, 47983, Ber- 
lin, Germany (p); pressing machinery 
for men’s clothing, 47991, Dresden, Ger- 
many (a); refrigeration machinery equip- 
ment, 47951, Buenos Aires, Argentina 
(a); stone surfacing and polishing ma- 
chinery, and wood surfacing and sanding 
machinery, 47992, Madrid, Spain (p); 
textile machinery, 48019, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina (p); textile machinery (cotton, 
wool, and linen), 47990, Manchester, Eng- 
land (p); woodworking machinery, 48005, 
Johannesburg, South Aftica (a). 


centrally located throughout the United} Minerals: 


States. 
The symbol (a) means agency, (p) 
means purchasery (a and p) means both, 


® ) (a or p) means either, and (s a) means 


* 


’ 


¢peune Larga, Arentina (a and 


‘ y 
, 


sole agency, in the Department’s list, 
which follows in full text: 


Agricultural Implements: 
Potato graders, small, 48005, Johannes- 
burg, South Africa (a). 


Automotive Products: 

Automobile accessories and novelties, 
47957, Berlin, Germany (a and p); auto- 
mobile accessories and parts, 47962, 
Konigsberg, Germany (a); automobile 
acessories and parts, 47988, Berlin, Ger- 
many (a); automobile accessories and re- 
placement parts, 47955, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina (a); automobile brake paste, 
47958, Hamburg, Germany (a); automo- 
biles, 4 or 6 cylinder, medium priced, 
57959, Berlin, Germany (p); trucks, tank, 
for transporting milk, 47956, Medellin, 
Colombia (p). 


Chemicals: ; 

Photographie chemicals, 47950, Buda- 
pest, Hungary (p); rosin, turpentine, an 
wood oil, 47978, Stettin, Germany (a). 
Drugs and Pharmaceutical Preparations: 

Medicines, proprietary, compacts, toi- 
let preparations, and dentrifices, 47948, 
Montreal, Canada (a and p); perfumes, 
and toilet preparations, especially rouge, 
47987, Asuncion, Paraguay (a); phar- 
maceuticals, perfumery, and toilet prep- 
arations, 47960, Montevideo, Uruguay 
(a); pharmaceuticals, and toilet prep- 
arations, 47944, Beirut, Syria (a); toilet 
preparations and perfumes, 48006, Sus- 
son, France (a). 


Electrical Appliances: c 
Household electrical appliances, 48018, 


Quebec, Canada (a and p); household} 


electrical appliances, including kitchen 
accessories, 47962, Konigsberg, Germany 
(a); lighting fixtures, electric, glass 
shades, and wiring supplies, 48006, Sus- 
son, France (a); radio pickups, electric, 
47945, Auckland, New Zealand (a); radio 
sets, 47961, Quebec, Canada (p); refrig- 
eration, electric (compressor units), 
47951, Buenos Aires, Argentina (a). 


Foodstuffs: 

Canned concentrated soups, 47998, Wel- 
lington, New Zealand (a); canned foods, 
47968, Stettin, Germany (a); canned 
foods, 47969, Berlin, Germany (a); can- 
ned foods, 48002, Konigsberg, Germany 
(a); canned fruit jams, 47965, Shanghai, 
47970, Stettin, Germany (a); canned 
47970, Stetetin, Germany (a); canned 
salmon, best quality, 47979, Genoa, tlaly 
(a); canned peaches, 48008, Bari, Italy 
(s a); cheese, loaf, 47965, Shanghai, 
China (a); coffee, 47968, Stettin, Ger- 
many (a); confectionery, 47969, Berlin, 
Germany (a); fish meal and other feed- 
stuffs, 48003, Konigsberg, Germany (a); 
flour, 47968, Stettin, Germany (a); flour, 
48002, -Konigsberg, Germany (a); flour, 
48008, Konigsberg, Germany (a); flour, 
47963, Helsingfors, Finland (a); fruit, 
dried, 47969, Berlin, Germany (a); fruit, 
dried (apples, apricots, prunes, peaches, 
etc.), 47963, Helsingfors, Finland (a); 
fruit, dried (apricots, pears, prunes, 
apple rings, etc.), 47967, -Konigsberg, 
Germany (a); fruit, dried (apricots, 
plums, sultanas, and mixtures), 47968, 
Stettin, Germany (a); fruit, dried, 48007, 
Konigsberg, Germany (a); fruit, dried 
(prunes), 48008, Bari, Italy (s a); fruit, 
fresh and dried, 48002, Konigsberg, Ger- 
many (a); fruit juices and extracts, 
47969, Berlin, Germany (a); fruit (plums, 
and prime states apples), 48007, Konigs- 
berg, Germany (a); fruit preserves for 
ice cream making, 47951, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina (a); fruit and vegetables, 
47966, Panama City, Panama (a); lard, 
47967, Konigsberg, Germany (a); lard, 
47979, Genoa, Italy (a); lard, 48002, 
Konigsberg, Germany (a); lard, 48003, 
Konigsberg, Germany -(a); lard, 47968, 
Stettin, Germany (a); oils, vegetable, 
47964, Mexico City, Mexico (a and p); 
packing house products, especially lard, 
47964, Mexico City, Mexico (a and p); 
rice, 47967, Konigsberg, Germany (a); 
rice, 47968, Stettin, Germany (a); rice, 
48002, Konigsberg, Germany (a ); rice, 
48003, Konigsberg, Germany (a); rice, 
™~ rose, 48007, Konigsberg, Germany 
a). 

Iron, Steel, Hardware: 
Aluminum cooking sets for tourists, 


47953, Berlin, Germany (a and p); calk- 


ing gun of the plunger type, for forcing 
asphalt into cracks in walls, etc., 48009, 
Winnipeg, Canada (a); cutlery, eer 
P); 
amelware, kitchen, white, 47882, Til- 
bury, -Canada (p); hardware, builders’, 
and workshop tools, 47946, Toulouse, 
France (a ); hardware, especially locks, 
bolts, and small tools, 47971, Quebec, Can- 
ada (p); hardware, shelf, 47972, Languna 
Larga, Argentina (a and p); heaters, air 
tight, and gas recirculating, 47982, Til- 
bury, Canada (p); heating equipment, 
47946, Toulouse, Francs (a); oi! burning 
equipment, 48018, Quebec, Canada (a and 
p); plumbing supplies, 48018, Quebec, 
Canada (a and p); railroad track con- 
struction equipment, such as screws, bolts, 
and fishplates and machinery for attach- 
ing them, railroad velocipedés, and other 
patented specialties, 48016, Hamburg, 
Germany (a); razor blade sharpeners, 
47981, Batavia, Java (a); steel frame 
moldings, and structural steel, 48017, 
Suva, Fiji Islands (p); tools, carpenters’ 
and machinists’, 47999, Tilbury, Canada 
(p); tools, workshop, roads, rails, ete., 
47947 Paris, France (a). 
Leather: 

Skins for decorative use, and shoe 
leathers, 47987, Asuncion, Paraguay (a); 
upholstery leather, automobile, 47976, 
Berlin, Germany (a). 

Lumber and Products: 

Wood for construction purposes, 48010, 
Paris, France (a); wood for construetion 
purposes, and oak staves, 48004, Mar- 
seille, France (a). 


inery: 
fask-filling (disinfectant), and label: 
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Aluminum sheet, rolled, copper, and 
brass, for the manufacture of door plates 
and sign boards, 47980, Berlin, Germany 
(a); metals, 47947, Paris, France (a). 


Motion Pictures: e 

Cinematographic equipment, 48021, 
Dresden, Germany (p); motion pictures, 
48017, Suva, Fiji Islands‘ (p). 


Paper and Paper Goods: 

Cartons, paper, and small round car- 
tons, with perforated metal tops. for 
powder, 47984, Kingston, Canada (p); 
printing papers, white foolscap, brown 
tissue, envelopes, and blotting papers, 
47985, Cocanada, India (a and p). . 


Petroleum Products: 
Lubricating oils, 47989, Cocanada, 


India (a and p); petroleum products, 
47947, Paris, France (a). 


Rubber Goods: 

Hospital and surgical rubber sundries, 
47948, Montreal, Canada (a and p); 
rubber goods, 47977, Vienna, Austria 
(a); technical rubber goods, 47976, Ber- 


d|lin, Germany (a); tennis and golf balls, 


48006, Susson, France (a). 


Shoe and Leather Manufactures: 

Belts, leather, men’s, 47949, Hamburg, 
Germany (a); pocket books, purses, suit 
cases, trunks, women’s handbags, etc., 
48006, Susson, France (a). 


Soaps: 

Toilet soaps, 47987, Asuncion, Para- 
guay (a); toilet soaps, 48006, Susson, 
France (a). 

Specialties: 

Ammunition, rifle, 48001, Helsingfors, 
Finland (a); bazaar goods, especially 
glassware and crockery, 47994, Laguna 
Larga, Argentina. (a and p); billiard 
table time clocks, 47951, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina (a); brushes, paint and var- 
nish, 47998, Wellington, New Zealand 
(a); canes, men’s, 47949, Hamburg, Ger- 
many (a); compacts and powder puffs, 
48006, Susson, France (a); dental and 
surgical instruments and supplies, 47948, 
Montreal, Canada (a and p); glass, crys- 
tal, and etched glass for watches, 47975, 
Montreal, Canada (a and p); household 
equipment, 47946, Toulouse, France (a); 
jewelry (rolled-gold watch chains, and 
bands for wrist watches), 47981, Batavia, 
Java (a); office machines, 47993, Konigs- 
berg, Germany (a); photographic sup- 
plies, 47950, Budapest, Hungary (p); re- 
frigerators, household, 48011, Hamburg, 
Germany (a); scouting and hiking equip- 
ment, 47953, Berlin, Germany (a and p): 
sporting goods, especially tennis rackets, 
and golf clubs, 48006, Susson, France 
(a); vending machines (drink and food 
dispensers), coin operated, 47986, Mexicc 
City, Mexico (p). 

Textiles: 

Bathing suits, 47977, Vienna, Austria 
(a); foo gauze, bandages, dressings, 
etc., 47948, Montreal, Canada (a and p); 
cotton and cotton and rayon mixed pieve 
goods, 47932, Toronto, Canada (a); furs, 
fine, prepared, or rough, 48014, Paris, 
France (a); haberdashery (fur felt hats), 
47954, Cape Town, South Africa (a); 
haberdashery (neckties; etc.), 47949, 
Hamburg, Germany (a); hosiery, 47995, 
Paris, France (a); hosiery, cotton, mer- 
cerized, and silk, men’s and women’s, 
47987, Asuncion, Paraguay (a); hosiery, 
cotton, silk and- wool, men’s, women’s, 
and children’s; and men’s and women’s 
sk underwear, 48006, Susson, France 
(a); hosiery, silk, women’s, 48012, Ber- 
lin, Germany (a); hosiery, silk, and 
men’s underwear, 47997, Berlin, Germany 
(a); linoleum, 48013, Frankfort, Ger- 
many (a); oilcloths for tables, and as ma- 
terial for rickshaw aprons, 48020, Ran- 
goon, India (p); padding for ironing ma- 
chines, 47996, Berlin, Germany (p), 
sport clothing, 47976, Berlin, Germany 
(a); sport wear, children’s, 47997, Berlin, 
Germany (a); sport and work clothing, 
47953, Berlin, Germany (a and p); tents 
and knapsacks, 47953, Berlin, Germany 
(a); textile goods, 47987, Asuncion, Para- 
guay (a); textile goods, 47995, Paris, 
France (a); thread and string, 47995, 
Paris, France (a); umbrellas, cotton, 
silk, and mixture, men’s and women’s, 
48006, Susson, France (a); underwear, 
cotton and silk, men’s and women’s, 
47954, Cape Town, South Africa (a); 
wearing apparel (outerwear, including 
knitwear, and white flannel tennis 
trousers), 48006, Susson, France (a); 
yarn, cotton and wool, 48019, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina (p); yarn, silk, natural, 
48015, Buenos Aires, Argentina (a). 


Generous Aid Is Sought 
For Noncotton Section 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
42, of the Seventy-first Congress),” Mr. 
Rohwer said, “authority is given to pro- 
vide for compensation to farmers for 
actual and necessary losses sustained in 
connection with the enforced nonproduc- 
tion of cotton. The nonproduction is 
part of the eradication movement di- 
rected against the pink bollworm, 

“The terms of the act are explicit, 
and we are bound by ‘ther, of course. 
The noncotton zone is over a limited 
part of the Salt River valley in Arizona. 

“We cannot determine the actual and 
necessary losses until after we know the 
average production for the cotton-crop 
season in 1930 in adjacent areas. The 
law provides that the compensation shall 
take into consideration the returns re- 
ceived from the substitute crop. The 
Government pays full compensation for 
the cotton crop of 1930, but will be re- 
imbursed later on for half of that 
amount by the State. For succeeding 
years the compensation will be on the 
basis of 50-50 by the Federal and State 
governments.” 

Mr, Rohwer said Congress at the De- 
cember session will be asked to appro- 
priate funds sufficient to -provide for the 
compensation along these lines. 


* 
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Yield of Fruit and Nuts Is Forecast 


Tariff Hearing 
On Wire Fencing 


Set for Nov. 5 


Investigation to Be Made of 
45 Per Cent Tax Placed on 
Poultry Wire Offered for 
Importation 


The first resolution adopted by the 


Senate directing a tariff investigation 
under the 1930 act included wire fencing 
and wire netting, and the new. Tariff 
Commission in announcing public hear- 
ings, has placed these items third in 
order. Testimony on wire fencing and 
netting will be heard Nov. 5. 


Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, was | 
author of the resolution (S. Res. 295) di- 
recting this investigation, but wire fenc- 
ing and netting was inserted on an 
amendment by Senator Bingham (Rep.), 
of Connecticut, who, while the bill was in 
the Senate, failed to secure an increase 
in the duty from 40 to approximately 90 
per cent. 


Mr. Bingham’s amendment had refer- 
ence to wire fencing and netting more 
commonly used as poultry wire. Under 
terms of the 1922 act, this wire was im- 
ported under a basket clause of the metal 
schedule at 40 per cent ad valorem. 

The Ways and Means Committee, and 
later the House, increased the duty on 
this basket clause to 50 per cent. The 
Senate Finance Committee wrote the 
duty as 45 per cent, a tariff approved by 
the Senate and carried in the final ver- 
sion of the Hawley-Smoot Act. Poultry 
wire, as a result, is now taxed at 45 per 
cent when offered for importation, or 5 
per cent more than during the last eight 
years of operation of the Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber tariff. ’ 

However, while fixing the duty on the 

basket clause at 45 per cent, the Finance 
Committee, of which Mr. Bingham is a 
member, created a new classification in 
another paragraph for poultry wire, at 
specific duties equivalent to about 90 per 
cent ad valorem. As written by the Fi- 
nance Committee, this item would have 
read: “All wire fencing and all wire net- 
ting, whether galvanized or not, com- 
posed of wires smaller than eight one- 
hundredths and not smaller than three 
one-hundredths of one inch in diameter, 
nine-sixteenths of one cent per square 
foot: Provided, that all wire fencing and 
all wire netting whether galvanized or 
not, of a mesh one and one-half inches or 
greater, composed of wire of a diameter 
not greater than four and one-half one- 
hundredths of one inch and not smal 
than three one-hundredths of one inch, 
shall be subject to a duty of five-six- 
teenths of 1 cent per square foot.” 
_ This committee amendment came up 
in tiy Senate on Nov. 7, 1929. Senator 
Binguam argued in its behalf that m 
1928, the imports were 367,000 bales or 
about 22 per cent of the domestic pro- 
duction. The factories manufacturing 
this type of wire, he said, are located 
in Georgetown, Conn.; Blue Island, Iii.; 
Worcester, Mass.; Clinton, Mass.; Tren- 
ton, N. J.; Cortland, N. Y.) Muncie, Ind.; 
Peoria, Ill.; Joliet, Ill; DeKalb, Ill; 
Pueblo, Colo.; Oakland, Calif., and Pitts- 
burg, Calif. 

The amendment was opposed by Sen- 
ator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, on the 
grounds it would place an increased bur- 
den on the farmer, and defeated with- 
out a record vote. 

On Mar. 21, Senator Copeland (Dem.),! 
of New York, offered as an amendment! 
to the bill,. the identical committee 
amendment which had previously been 
rejected. It was again oppesed by Sen- 
ator Norris and rejected on a record 
vote of 38 to 28. 

Since June 17, when the. Tariff Aci 
of 1930 became effective, the tariff on 
poultry wire has been 45 per cent. 


Pennsylvania Coal Output 
Shows Increase in Week 


The total production of anthracite in 
the State of Pennsylvania during the 
week ended Oct. 4 is estimated at 1,537,- 
000 net tons. Compared with the .out- 
put in the prten week, this shows an 
increase of 390,000 tons, or 34 per cent. 
Production during the week in 1929 cor- 
responding with that of Oct. 4 amounted 
to 1,862,000 tons. 

_ The total production of soft coal dur- 
ing the week ended Oct. 4, including lig- 
nite and coal coked at the mines, is es- 
timated at 9,308,000 net tons. Compared 
with the output in the preceding week, 
this shows an increase of 205,000 tons, 
or 2.3 per cent. Production during the 
week in 1929 corresponding with that of 
Oct. 4 amounted to 11,258,000 tons. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Delegates Selected 
For Arms Meeting 


Ambassador to Belgium and 
Minister to Switzerland Named 


[Continued from Page 4.] 

truly represent the spirit in which we 
are met today. The other method is 
for the delegations frankly to explain 
what concessions they are in a position 
to make, to lay their cards on the table 
and to create a feeling of candor and 
harmony that will be conducive to the 
further success of our work. It is due 
to this spirit, Mr. Chairman, that I have 
made a fundamental concession today and 
it is, I am convinced, the method by 
which, if it finds favor with ‘the other 
delegates, we can advance our work not 
only speedily but effectively and after 
three years and six sessions offer to our 
governments and peoples a positive ac- 
complishment.” 

The complete American delegation will 
be composed as follows, the Departmént 
of State anonunced: 

Hugh S. Gibson, American Ambassa- 
dor to Belgium, and Hugh R. Wilson, 
American Minister to Switzerland, as- 
sistad by the following advisers: 

From the Department of State: Jay 
Pierrepont Moffat, First Secretary of 
the American Legation, Berne; Pierre 
de L. Boal, Assistant Chief, Division of 
Western European Affairs 

From the War Department: Lieut Col. 
George V. Strong, U. S. A. 

From the Navy Department: Capt. 
William W. Smyth, U. S. N.; Comdr. 
Thomas C. Kinkaid, U. S. N. 

And the following technical assistants: 

From the War Department: Maj. Rob- 
ert Le G. Walsh, U. S. A., Aasintant 
Military Attache, American Embassy, 
Paris. 

From the Navy Department: Lieut. 
Comdr. George D. Murray, U. S. N., As- | 
sistant Naval Attache, American Em-} 
bassy, London. 

. Disbursing officer: Mr. Marc Smith, 
American Vice Consul, Geneva. ! 
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Output of Commercial Truck Crops Per Acre Expected to Be 
Under 1929 Figure, But Loss Is Offset by Higher Acreage; 
“ _ Farm Labor Supply Above Normal 


Prospective production of 15 fruit and 
nut crops combined increased 2.3 per cent 
during September, with total production 
expected to exceed last year’s output 20 
per cent, according to the crop report of 
Oct. 1 by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, made publie Oct. 10. 


(Publication of the full text of the re- 
port was begun in the issue of Oct. 11.) 
™he Department’s comments on fruit 
and nuts, commercial truck crops, and 
the farm labor supply as well as the 
tabular recapitulation of the report fol- 
low in full text: 

The prospective production of 15 fruit 
and nut crops combined increased 2.3 
per cent during September, and produc- 
tion is now expected to average more 
than 20 per-cent above the short fruit 
crop of last year. On the whole, the total 
supply of tree and vine fruits will be 
close to the usual average, somewhat 
greater in total pounds, but less per 
capita. Judging from the condition re- 
ported, production per tree or vine aver- 
ages about 7 per cent less than the aver- 
age of the last 10 years, but the total 
acreage is gradually icreasing. 


Porecast of Apple Output 


Above Former Estimates 


As the apple harvest progresses, the 
fruit appears to be making more volume 
than was previously expected. The Oct. 
1 forecast of a total apple crop of 153,- 
370,000 bushels is 5 per cent above the 
expectations one month ago. The crop 
now in sight is 8 per cent larger than 
the short 1929 crop, although 15 per cent 
below the average of the preceding five 
years. The commercial apple crop, or 
that part of the total which is to be 
marketed for consumption as fresh fruit, 
is expected to make a larger proportion 
of the total chan usual. Commercial 
production is forecast at 31,860,000 
barrels (95,586,000 bushels) or about 62 
per cent of the total apple crop, com- 
pared with the five-year average produc- 
tion of 32,370,000 barrels or 54 per cent 
of the average total production. 

All geographic divisions. of the country 
register practically equal improvement 
during September. The total crop in the 
North Atlantic States is now expected 
to be about 2 per cent larger than aver- 
age, but in the North Central States is 
45 per cent below average production. 
The South Central States have less than 
half an average crop, and the South At- 
lantic group less than two-thirds of an 
average. The pest prospects are in the 
three Pacific Coast box-apple States with 
a crop of about 20 per cent above 
average. 

The total peach crop is estimated at 
49,255,000 bushels. This is about 3,500,- 
000 more than small crop of 1929, but 
7,500,000 less than the average of the 
five-year period, 1924-1928. Low Winter 
temperatures and late Spring frosts 
greatly reduced the production in nearly 
all States except the New England group, 
New Yorok, and some of the far western 
States. The crop was practically a fail- 
ure in Indiana, Illinois, Missouri and 
Arkansas. Drought reduced the size of 
the fruit in many of the central and 
eastern States, but in other respects the 
quality was generally good. 

There was only a small increase in the 
Oct. 1 estimate of the pear crop over that 
of the previous month. The crop is now 
expected to be ciose to 25,000,000 bushels, 
which would be about three-fourths of a 
full crop for the entire country. The 
1929 production was slightly above 21,- 
500,000 bushels and the average produc- 
tion of the previous five years slightly 
below that amount. 

While the 1930 production is relatively 
light in most of the central _and southern 
States, it is large in New York and the 
western States, making the total crop of 
24,969,000 bushels the largest on record 
except for the crop of 1926. Practically 
two-thirds of this year’s crop was pro- 
duced in the three Pacific Coast States. 
The crop ip these States and in New 
York this/year is about 14 per cent 
greater than their average production, 
but the production in the rest of the 
country is indicated to be 28 per cent 
below average. 


Grape Production Said 
To Be of Good Quality 


The season has been favorable for 
holding to a minimum losses from grape 
diseases which tends to compensate for 
the reduced size caused by drought in 
most of the States east of the Rocky 
Mountains. ‘The crop matured earlier 
than usual and is of good quality and 
high sugar contest. The estimated pro- 
duction is 2,350,000 tons, which is about 


Regional Markets Deemed 
Remedy for Food Prices 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

to pay operating costs and a moderate 
rate of interest on the investment. 

“Since farmers, wholesalers, grocery- 
men, railroads, consumers in the city and 
consumers in other cities and villages 
over a wide territory are served by a 
regional market, such a market should 
not be controlled by any one local inter- 
est. 


“The committee believes that the best 
method of ownership is by the State, the 
State in cooperation with the county or 
city, or both. More than one county 
might be included. It is believed that 
legislation should make any one of these 
methods of operation possible. 

“The present law provides that the 
State shall pay one-half the cost of city 
markets, without adequately safeguard- 
ing the State’s investment or encourag- 
ing regional development and operation. 
The committee recommends that sections 
268 and 279 of Article 22 of the Agricul- 
ture and Markets Law be repealed. 


“The committee recommends that a 
new law be passed providing for the es- 
tablishment and operation of regional 
markets. 


“The committee recommends that, at 
the earliest possible moment, provision 
be made for one such market as an initial 
step in a State-wide program. It fur- 
ther recommends that suitable action be 
taken to enable the Commissioner of 
Agriculture and Markets to take options 
on a site for such a market, make such 
cooperative arrangements as he deems 
wise, and report his findings and recom- 
mendations to the Governor and the Leg- 
islature.” 


+ 


12 per cent more than that of last year 
and about-equal to the five-year average. 

The production outside of California 
is indicated to be about 4 per cent less 
than last year's crop, but about 8 per 
cent more than an average crop. Michi- 
gan, New York, Ohio and Pennsylvania, 
which usually produce about 70 per cent 
of the grapes exclusive of California 
production, will apparently have a 
slightly larger crop than in 1929 when 
production in those States was about 7 
per cent heavier than usual. 

Progress of ihe potato harvest in the 
late potato States indicates that yields 
will likely average somewhat higher than 
was expected one month ago when the 
uncertain effect of extensive drought was 
a primary consideration. The United 
; States production of all potatoes, early 
and late crops combined, is forecast as 
352,200 bushels on the basis of condi- 
tions and expected yields reported on 
Oct. 1.. This represents an increase of 
13,000,000 bushels, or nearly 4 per cent, 
over the Sept. 1. production prospect. 

The present forecast indicates that 
production this year will be 2 per cent 
smaller than the 1929 crop and almost 
11 per cent below the average production 
;for the previous five years. Production 
in the 19 northern States, usually having 
a surplus of late potatoes for shipment, 
is forecast as 237,160,000 bushels, or 
8,000,0000 bushels (3.5 per cent) more 
than expected one month ago, although 
still 8,000,000 bushels below 1929 produc- 
tion and about 37,000,000 bushels below 
the five-year average. In 16 other north- 
ern States, whieh usually have a deficient 
supply of late potatoes, prospects in- 
creased more than 4,000,000 bushels (6 
per. cent) during September, the crop 
being forecast at 78,570,000 bushels. 
improved 
but the 


Sweet potaio prospects 


markedly during September, 


is still expected to average lower than in 
any season in 30 years except 1924. 
Production is now estimated at. 67,666,- 
000 bushels which would be 7 per cent 
above prospects a month ago, but 20 per 
cent below production last year and 9 per 
cent below average production during the 
preceding five years. During September 
prospects improved greatly from South 
Carolina west to Arkansas and Louisi- 
ana, but in the important commercial 
sweet potato area from southern Vir- 
ginia north the drought has not been re- 
lieved and very low yields are expected. 


Yields of Commercial Truck 
Crops Said to Be Lower 


crops per acre probably average about 
10 per cent lower than in 1929 and 
equally below the average of the pre- 
vious 10 years, the lower yields have in 
many cases been offset by the increases 
in acreage in 1930. Of the late crops 
supplying the Fall and Winter markets 
the production of snap beans is expected 
to be nearly 50 per cent less than_in 
1929, cauliflower nearly one-fourth less 
and lettuce about 6 per cent less. 

On the other hand, the supply of celery 
is expected to be at least 50 per cent 
more than in 1929 and onions about 10 
per cent more. The production of both 
domestic and Danish types of cabbage in 
the late States is developing about as 
expected .one month ago, and in each 
case is expected to exceed the 1929 pro- 
duction by 5 per cent. The onion harvest 
except for scattered fields of late plant- 


yield, estimated at 78.9 bushels per acre 


‘ 


ings was practically over by the first 
week in October, although considerable 
stock was still standing in the field in 
crates or bags. 

September weather was generally fa- 
vorable to the crop and ideal for the 
harvest. For the most part, onions 


sized up much better than was at first| increase shown by the State in any cen- | 


thought possible. The late onion crop is 
now estimated to be over 20,000,000 
bushels, or nearly one-third larger than 
the average crop of the previous five 
years, 

Poor crop prospects and the unusually 
low prevailing prices of agricultural 
products combine to hold the demand for 
farm labor on Oct. 1 at relatively low 
levels. These factors, together with 
continued above-normal supplies of farm 
labor resulted in an additional 10 point 
decline in the general level of farm wages 
from July 1 to Oct. 1. At 150 per cent 
of the prewar level, the index was 24 
points below Oct. 1, 1929, and at the 
lowest level since January, 1923. 

Day wages of farm workers not pro- 
vided with board now range from about 
$3.50, or nearly double prewar level in 
the northeastern industrial States, and 
$3.49 on the Pacific Coast to low figures 
of $1.05 to $1.15 per day, or 112 per cent 
of prewar from South Carolina to Mis- 
sissippi. The North Central States show 
an average of $2.60 per day, and the 
average for the country as a whole is 
$2.12. Farm workers provided with 
board are now receiving an average of 
$1.61 per day, or $31.31 when hired by 
the month. 

The 10 point decline in the index from 
July 1 to Oct. 1 of this year was in direct 
contrast to an average seasonal advance 
of 2.6 per cent for the period during the 
past five years. Following on the heels 
of a previous nonseasonal decline in farm 
wages from Apr. 1 to July 1, the Oct. 1 
index was forced to a lower level than 
that prevailing in the previous January 
for the first time on record. Wages on 
Jan. 1, 1930, were at 159 per cent of the 
prewar level. 


Supply of Farm Labor 


Reported Above Normal 


The supply of farm labor on Oct. 1, as 
reported by crop correspondents, aver- 
aged 105.9 per cent of normal as com- 
pared to 105.6 per cent a month earlier, 
103.4 per cent on July 1 and 91.8 per 
cent of normal on Oct 1, 1929. This sup- 
ply was the largest that has been re- 
ported since these data were first col- 
lected in 1918. It is a reflection of the 
continuance. of the present extensive 
business depression which has scattered 
unemployed industrial workers through~- 
out agricultural sections in search of a 
livelihood. 

The demand for farm labor at 75.2 per 
cent of normal on Oct. 1 is 3.4 per cent 
greater than that reported a month 
earlier. Demand was reported at 81.4 
per cent of normal on July 1, and at 88.6 
per cent on Oct. 1, 1929. As compared 
to Sept. 1, demand showed the greatest 
increase in the South Central States 
where cotton harvesting is now in 
progress. The demand for farm labor 
was much lower than a year ago due to 
the comparatively low farm income as a 
result of smaller feed crops and a lower 
price level for -all agricultural products. 

Further comments by the Depart- 
ment on figures fon crops will be 

published in the issue of Oct. 14. 


October Crop Report 


The Crop Reporting Board of the Un 


ited States Department of Agriculture makes the 


following forecasts and estimates for the United States, from reports and data furnished 


by crop correspondents, field statistician 
of Agriculture and Agricultural Colleges: 


Oct. 1, 


10-yr. 


av. 


While the yields of commercial truck 


Condition 


s, and cooperating State Boards (or Departments) 


Total production in millions 
Harvested Indicated 
5-yr. by condition* 


Oct. 1, Oct. 1, 
av. Sept.1 Oct.1, 


1929 1930 1929 


1919-1928 


Pet. 
”» 

Corn, bus. ..... aa sie Maalers » Wel 
Winter wheat, bus. ........ cine 
Durum wheat, 4 States, bus. . 

Other Spr. wheat, U. S., bus. 

All wheat, bus. ° 

Oats, bus. ... 

Barley, bus. . 

Rye, bus, .... 

Buckwheat, bus. 

Flaxseed, bus. .... 12. 
Rice, 5 States, bus. .....cccercocceee: b 
Grain sorghumsi, bus. ..... Sete een 
Hay, all tame, tons 

Hay, wild, tons 

Hay, alfalfa, tons 

Pasture 

Timothy seed, bus. 

Clover seed (red and alsike), bus .... 7 
SE, OE I, cn en vccesegeasteaese ¢9e9 
Beans, dry ediblet, bus. ..........0-++- or 
Soy beans ...... Vigalels'o eles est eoadeee § 
Peanuts (for nuts), lbs. .... 

Cowpeas 

Velvet beans \ 

Apples, total crop, bus. ....eeeee--e+ 
Apples, com’l crop, bbls. ........++ cane 
Peaches, total crop, bus. ......- rn 
Pears, total crop, bus. ....cecscccesssee 
Grapes, tons 

PUEOGES GHNR, « 506-510 0:0 6's Seco nec cee eece 
Sweet potatoes, bus. ........ceceeesss 
Oe, RR array ee 
Sugar beets, tons ; 
Sorgo for sirup, gals. ......seseeeeessS 
Sugar cane for sirup, gals. .........-- 
Broomcornt, tons 
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1930 
1,983 
7597 
51 
189 
838 


1930 
2,047 
7597 
752 
+190 
7840 
71,411 
7328 
746.7 
8.7 
25.2 
38.6 
79.2 
784.1 
712.0 
728.5 


1924-1928 
2,700 
551 
69 
214 
833 
1,372 
241 
50.9 
13.8 
23.8 
39.0 
128.2 
93.6 
13.5 
28.7 


Pct. Pet. 
71.0 58.8 2,614 
waver ‘aieee 578 
52 
176 
806 
1,234 | 
304 
40.5 
11.5 
16.8 
40.2 
100.8 
101.8 
12.9 
29.8 
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1.44 
2.30 

72 
19.7 


"2,29 


“929 


142 
29.0 
45.8 
21.6 

12.10 

360 

84.7 

1,519 
7.32 
26.2 
22.1 
**47.2 
33.2 


180 
32.4 
56.8 
21.5 

12.34 

393 

74.1 
1,302 
7.39 
28.4 
20.8 
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69.9 
85.4 
58.6 
62.9 
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20.0 
$**49.7 
424.4 
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**53.6 
21.7 


*Indicated production increases or decreases with changing conditions during the sea- 


son. tPreliminary estimate. 


tPrincipal producing States. 


§Short time average. ||Pro- 


duction in percentage of a full crop. {For fresh fruit, juice, and raisins, including some 


not harvested 1924-1928. 


5-yr. av. 
1924-1928 
Corn, bus. .....ccccccccsscccce 100,169 
Winter wheat, bus. ..... hip eta wie 35,585 
Durum wheat, 4 States, bus. ... 5,040 
Other Spr. wheat, U. S.,.bus.... 15,088 1 
All wheat, bus. ....-+..seeeeece 55,663 
Oats, bus. 42,967 
Barley, buss. ....ccccesccese.ce 8,993 
Rye, bus. q 3,766 
Buckwheat, bus. 
Flaxseed, bus. 
Rice, 5 States, bus. .......00. ° 
Grain sorghums||, bus. ...... ee 
Hay, all tame, tons 
Hay, wild, tons 
day, alfalfa, tons 
Beans, dry edible], bus. ....... 
Soy beans 
Peanuts (for nuts), lbs. ....... 
Cowpeas{| 
Velvet beans{ 
Potatoes, bus. 
Sweet potatoes, bus. . 
Tobacco, lbs. 
Sugar beets, tons 
Sorgo for sirup, gals. . 
Sugar cane for sirup, gals. .... 
Broomcorn||, lbs. 
Hops!!, Ibs. 

"Indicated yield increases or decreases w 
tAeres remainin 
ducing States. 
percentage of 1929, 


1 


1 
1 


1929 


97,957 
40,134 


61,108 
40,212 


60,953 


**Thousands of tons. 
Acreage 
(in thousands) 


Yield per acre 
Harvested Indicated 
av. 1929 

1919-1928 


1930 Oct. 1, 
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106.7 
103.0 
746 
10.6 
75.7 
189.0 


109.0 
95.2 
764 
10.2 
81.2 
183.2 


78.9 
699 
11.0 
62.9 
166.6 
303 317.6 311.6 $251.4 
25 1,254 1,334 {$1,270 
ith changing conditions during the season. 
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for harvest. {Preliminary estimate. All Spring wheat. ||Principal pro- 
Grown alone fdr all purposes. 


**Grown alone for all purposes a 
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Census Reveals 
Record Growth 
In West Virgini 


Huntington Now Largest 
City in State q 


_ The population of West Virginia in-~ 
creased 18.1 per cent. between 1920 and © 
1980, the Bureau of the Census has an- | 


nounced in a summary of the population 
statistics for 1930. This is the largest © 
sus period. The statement follows in 
full text: 

Final population figures for West Vir= — 
ginia have just been issued by the Bu- 
reau of the Census in bulletin.form. The 
population of the State on Apr. 1, 1930, 
was 1,729,205, which represents an in- 
crease of 265,504, or 18.1 per cent, as 
compared with the population on Jan. 1, 
1920. This is the largest numerical in- 
crease that the State has ever shown in 
any census period, although the rate of 
increase is slightly lower than the rate 
in the decade 1910 to 1920. West Vir- 
ginia has shown a substaptial increase, 
both in number and in rate, in every cen- 
sus period since the State was organized. 

Until 1863, the counties now forming 
the State of West Virginia formed a 
part of Virginia. At the first census of 
ths United States in 1790, the popula- 
tion of these counties was 55,873. At 
the census of 1860, the last previous to 
the separation of West Virginia from 
Virginia, the population of the western 
counties was 376,688. 

Population of Counties 


Of the 55 counties of West, Virginia, 
36 have increased in population since 
1920, and 19 have decreased. The most 
pepulous county in the State is Kana- 
wha, which includes the City of Charles- 
ton. The second largest county is Cabell, 
which includes the City of Huntington. 
Boone County, with a gain of 60.5 per 
cent, shows the highest rate of increase 
since 1920. Raleigh County, with an 
Increase of 60.2 per cent, was second 
in rapidity of growth. The most densely 
populated county in the State is Ohio, 
including the City of Wheeling, with 
673.6 inhabitants to the square mile. 
Cabell County is second, with 347.8 to 
the square mile. The most sparsely set- 
Uled county in the State is Pendleton, 
with 13.8 inhabitants to the square mile. 
The entire State has a land area of 24,- 
022 square miles, and the average num- 
ber of inhabitants per square mile is 72. 

There are 10 cities in West Virginia 
which had a population of 10,000 or more 
in 1930. Huntington, with 75,572 in- 
habitants, is now the largest city in the 
State. Its increase during the past dec- 
ade was 25,395, or 50.6 per cent. Wheel- 
ing, now the second city, has a popula- 
tion of 61,659. Charleston, the capital, 
with a population of 60,408, is the third 
city in West Virginia. Parkersburg is 
now the fourth city in the State, having 
passed Clarksburg in population growth 
during the past decade. Clarksburg’ is 
the fifth city, followed in order of pop- 
ulation by Fairmont, Bluefield, Morgans 
town, Martinsburg and Moundsville. The 
combined population of Bluefield, W. Va., 
and the neighboring town of Bluefield, 
Va., is 23,245. 

There are 208 incorporated places in 
West Virginia, of which 15 have been 
incorporated since 1920. The population 
of three other towns is returned sepa- 
rately for the first time at this census. 
The smallest incorporated place in West 
Virginia is the village of Job, in Ran- 
dolph County, with 61 inhabitants. 

A copy of the first series population 
bulletin for West Virginia, giving the 
number of inhabitants in each county, 
city, town and village, may be obtained 
by writing to the Bureau of the Census, 
Washington, D. C. 


Kansas Farmers Criticized 
For Large Wheat Acreage 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
get in wheat. Possibly in the immediate 
vicinity of Seward County, as Secretary 
Hyde remarked as we passed through, 
they couldn’t increase it (the crop acre- 
age) any without finding some way of 
double-decking the crop. 

Now that.is one of the few spots in 
the country where we feel definite and 
deter ined opposition to any program 
looking toward adjustment in the quan- 
tity produced. Those people persist in 
trying to see just how much more they 
can raise without paying any attention 
to the potential demand for what they 
The present prices are perhaps 
l Cer- 
tainly they won’t find any Santa Claus 
who is going to take off their hands at 


3|@ price satisfactory to them any com- 
.|modity which the market will not absorb. 


_ With reference to the question of buy- 
ing May wheat, would say that the Farm- 
ers National Grain Corporation recently 
purchased some futuers contracts, hav- 
ing in mind protecting the price quota- 
tions they were putting out on grain for 
feeding purposes. Unfortunately these 
purchases did not seem to have any hope- 
ful effect on the market. It does seem 
to us, however, that practically all of 
the unfavorable things that could have 
happened have happened, and it is 
reasonable to hope for a gradual im- 
provement from the present unhappy 
condition. Russia is still shipping heav- 
ily, but I think the world market is 
pretty well discounting what they are 
doing, so perhaps we have had the worst 


by condition | of that shock. 


Brazil Suspends Duties 
On Food Products 60 Days 


During a period of 60 days beginni 
Oct. 9 the Brazilian import: duties : 


rice, lard, meat, potatoes, beans, con- 


densed milk, butter, corn, and stock 

have been suspended, according to a 
cable to the Department of Comm 
from Commercial Attache Carlton Jaeck« 
son, Rio de Janeiro, 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Finding Height of Clouds 


United States Weather Bureau airport 
observers have a simple method of 
learning the height of over! 
clouds in the daytime. A smali ru 
balloon is placed on a scale and inflated 
until its weight indicates a definite rate 
of ascension. It is then liberated and the 
time for its rise until it disappears in 
the clouds is carefully noted, after which 
the height of ie base of the cloud is 
readily calculated. , 

(Issued by Department of Agriculture) 
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Re eree’s Ruling 
On Deed Given by 
Bankrupt Upheld 








ision in Summary Pro- 
ceeding Adjxudged Proper 
In Order to Dispose of 
Funds in Custody 


Atlanta, Ga. 
fw re J. J. Goss, BANKRUPT 
District Court, N. D. Georgia 

ankr. No. 3196 

Opinion of the Court 

; Sept. 24, 1980 
Srptey, J—On Apr. 22, 1927, Goss 
made a conveyance of all his lands, leav- 
. ing himself insolvent. On May 17, 1927, 
he went into voluntary aie The 
trustee obtained a decree adjudging that | 
the conveyance was made to hinder and | 
defraud creditors, recovered the lands 
and sold them. The proceeds paid all 
debts and the expenses of administration, 
and left a sum of money in the trustee’s 
hands which was claimed by the grantee 
in the fraudulent conveyance on the one 


Trenton, N. J. 
PANY ET AL. 


v. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
District Court, D. New Jersey. 

Equity No. 4011. 
On appeal from order of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 
| Henry S. DRINKER (FRANK BERGEN of 
counsel), for  plaintiffs-appellants; 
ELMER B. 
PARKER MCCOLLESTERM, Lorp, Day & 
Lorp, for Hoboken Manufacturers’ 
Railroad Company, intervenor-respond- 
ent; J. STANLEY Payne, for Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, inter- 
venor-respondent. ae 
Before statutory court of Davis, Circuit 
Judge, and RUNYON and Avis, District 
Judges. 
Opinion of the Court 
Sept. 20, 1930 : 
Runyon, District Judge—This pro- 
ceeding is an appeal from an order of 










CoLLINs, for respondent; | were made under authority of Ex 
74, 58 I. C. C. 220, and Matter of Reduced 


} 
| 
| 


| rates for all carriers, without considera- 
i tion of the reasonableness of any par-! 


hand and by the administrator and heirs 
of the bankrupt on the other, the bank- 
t+ having died pending the litigation. 
euThe trustee petitioned the referee for 
direction as to what he should do with | 
the money. The referee, under the 
answers of the contending parties, heard 













the Interstate Commerce Commission, is- 
sued May 7, 1929, but made retroactive 
to Nov. 5, 1927, and presents for settle-| 
ment the question as to whether or not, | 
having issued its order under section | 
15(6) of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
and fixing, for the first time, as between | 


Clause Fixing Effective Date 
Held to Invalidate Rate Order 


Attempt by Interstate Commerce Commission to Establish 
| Regulation as of Date of Previous Order Which Had 
| Been Adjudged Void Ruled Improper 








In part, Mr. Justice McReynolds spoke 


THE BALTIMORE & OHIO RaILROAD Com-}; as follows: 


“The record discloses that before mak- 
ing the chelengye order the Commission 
failed to consider the items definiteiy 
specified by section 15(6). 

| be annulled.” * * * 

_“In support of the retroactive pro- 
vision of the present order counsel say 
that the joint rates between the Brim- 
| stone Company and connecting carriers 
rte 


And it must 


| Rates, 68 I. C. C. 676, and therefore were 
| ‘established pursuant to a finding or 
| order of the Commission.’ But more gen- 
eral permission or suggestion concerning 


ticular rate, is not the ‘finding or order’ 
referréd to by section 15(6). 


“We think that refers to one which, | 
after full hearing, determined and pre- 
scribed a rate thereafter to be observed. 
The contrary view would place substan- | 
tially all presently existing rates in the 
class with particular rates established 
by order of the Commission after full! 
hearing, -subject them to retroactive ad- | 


justmenis, and thus destroy the practical 
ongress 


value of the distinction which 
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evidence and decided that the money | connecting carriers, divisions of through 
should go to the estate of the bankrupt, | yates, which said order was made in the 
on the ground that the deed conveying | absence of certain evidence necessary to 
the lands was void not only because in) pe considered by the Commission in fix- 
fraud of creditors, but for want of mental ing such rates, and therefore failed to 
capacity in the grantor, and for over-| meet the statutory requirements, the 
reaching on the part of the grantee. The | Interstate Commerce Commission, after 
losing party complains that the referee | hearing testimony, subsequently given 
was without jurisdiction to decide the!and bearing upon several prescribed 
question in a summary proceeding, that | points, may make a new order, provid- 
he was bound by the refusal of this court | ing, among other things, that it should 





to allow the administrator and heirs to 
intervene in the suit about the land, and | 
that he decided the case wrongly on the 
merits. 
Jurisdiction Established 
The referee had jurisdiction. This is 
not a suit by the trustee to recover any- 
thing from an adverse claimant. He al- 
ready had the money in his hands, and 
lawfully so, because under 11 U. S. Code, 
107(3), the land recovered went into his 
hands for administration like any other 
rt of the estate. This residue in cash 
e must do something with, and as an 
officer of the court he may properly seek 
its direction. The bankruptcy court hav- 
ing a fund in its custody need not wait 
for other courts to decide to whom it be- 
longs, but has a jurisdiction of necessity 
to determine that for itself. , 
The question, of course, is not strictly 
an exercise of bankruptcy jurisdiction, 
but rather of the inherent power in any 



















court to make just disposition of a fund |and which may be summarized as follows: 


which has come properly into its hands. 
In re Antigo Screen Door Co., 123 Fed. 
249. This it does according to its usual 
mode of procedure. In a bankruptcy 
court the procedure is for the referee 
to decide all questions which are not re- | 
quired by the act to go directly to the| 
judge, subject to revision by the judge if | 
demanded. General Orders XII(1) and} 
XXVII. 

The refusal of the intervention by ad- | 
ministrator and heirs in the suit to can- 
cel the deed is no bar to their being 
heard now. That was a distinct case 
from this. The trustee was asserting, 
in an independent suit, a right of cred- 
itors in which these representatives of | 
the bankrupt had no interest and which 
they were properly not permitted to be- 
cloud by a contention of their own. Now, 
however, the creditors have been dis- 
posed of and the sole question to be de- 
cided is to whom this money belongs. | 
All claimants of it must be heard. The 
fact that they were not allowed a hear- 
ing in the other case confirms their right 
to be heard now. a 

Qn the merits, a surplus of assets in 
bankruptcy is rather rare, and the cases 
regarding its disposition are few and 
mostly in the State courts. A collection 
of them is to be found 11 U. S. Code, An- 
notated, sec. 110, Note 891 and follow- 
ing. As the result of them it may be 
said that the title which the trustee is 
given by the Bankruptcy Act is alto- 
gether a trust title for the benefit, first, 
of creditors, and thereafter for the use 
of the bankrupt or others holding under 
him, as though no bankruptcy had inter- 
vened. 

The Bankruptcy Act makes fraudulent 
transfers void as to creditors, as did the 
English Act and the State statutes. 
After satisfying creditors, the grantee is 
ordinarily entitled to the surplus, 
whether of the property transferred or 
its proceeds, because the grantor ordin- 
arily will not be heard to set up his own 
fraud. Prima facie, therefore, the fund 
would go to the grantee. 
ever, the referee rightly held that the 
court, having all parties before it, should 
do complete justice, and if the Sams 
and grantee were not in pari delicto in| 
the fraudulent transfer but the grantor | 
was aged and under the influence of the | 
grantee, who paid nothing for the land, 








the money. Indeed the administrator 


sets up that debts arising subsequently | tuted its claim, a procedure in which the} 


to the bankruptcy are outstanding and 
as against these creditors also the con- 
veyance was fraudulent. 

In addition to the money there is a} 
bond for rents of the land pending the 
litigation, which was given to dissolve a 
receivership. This bond stands in place 
of the rents that would otherwise have 
been in the court’s hands, and its bene- 
fits should go to the same persons; rents | 
accruing before the bankrupt’s death be- | 
longing to the administrator and those 
since to the heirs. Collins v. Henry, 155 
Ga. 886; Hoyt v. Ware, 156 Ga. 98. On 
indemnifying for costs the trustee may 
sue the bond for these usees, or if the 
trustee desires now to be discharged, the 
bond may be assigned to the usees under | 
order of the referee. The evidence justi- 
fies the referee’s conclusions and his | 





| the services of unloading the silk and de- | 


| which preceded the original order of 


become effective retroactively as of the 
date of the original order. 


Order in Question 


Involves Rate Increase 


The order in question increased from | 
5% cents per hundred pounds to 22) 


cents per hundred pounds the division of} ence until the effective date had long | 


Hoboken Manufacturers’ Railroad on raw | 
silk moved on through rates from the} 
Pacific Coast. ; 
The Hoboken Manufacturers’ Railroad | 
Company lies entirely within the confines 
of Hudson County, N. J., and in reality | 
is a switching road which connects with| 
the termini of various trunk line roads, | 
and delivers freight from such roads to 
their respective consignees. , 
In the original presentation of its | 
claim to the Interstate Commerce Com-} 
mission, the Hoboken Railroad included | 
testimony designed to show the cost in-| 
curred by it in performing its services, 


Switching ......se.e..+ 373 } 
Terminal insurance ....11.25 
a” ee ee 1.25 


Unloading and delivery.. 6.00 


22.23 cents. 

The testimony shows that the two 
principal items of cost, viz., for terminai 
insurance 11.25 cents, and for unloading 
and delivery, 6 cents, came as the resuli 
of an arrangement existing between the} 
Hoboken Railroad Company and the 
United States Testing Company, whereby 
the Testing Company, as agent for the 
Hoboken Railroad Company, performed | 





livering it to the consignees. 
Railroad’s Agreement With 


Testing Company Outlined 


The Testing Company, engaged in the 
business of testing and classifying raw 
silk, had moved,its plant to a site along} 
the route of the Hoboken Railroad Com-| 
pany, and had made the arrangement 
above mentioned, whereby all raw silk 
consigned for delivery on the Hoboken 
Railroad was to be delivered at the Test- 
ing Company’s warehouse, where the un- 
loading took place, and from which point | 
delivery to consignees was made. 

For this service, the Hoboken Railroad 
agreed to pay the Testing Company the} 
6 cents per hundred pounds above noted. | 

And although the insurance furnished | 
by the trunk lines for the silk provides a 
term extending 48 hours beyond the ar- 
rival of the car at destination, it never- | 
theless terminates immediately upon the 
discharge of the car. 

The unloading of the silk by the 
Testing Company, as aforesaid, consti- 
tutes a discharge of the car and the in- 
surance accordingly ends, necessitating 
the negotiation of additional insurance by 
the Hoboken Company, pending delivery 
to the consignees, at a cost of 11.25 cents 

per 100 pounds. 

The silk in question came over the 
trunk lines from the Pacific Coast, and 








I think, how-| the total freight charge per 100 pounds! 


for the entire distance to the point of 
delivery was $9. Of this amount, the 
roads operating west of the Mississippi 


received 72% per cent, or $6.52%, and} 
ppi received | 


the roads east of the Mississi 
2742 per cent, or $2.47%4. 


It was in order to obtain a larger per- | 
that the grantee should not be awarded | centage of the $9 freight charge, that| 


the Hoboken Railroad Company insti- 


Testing Company intervened and offered 
testimony. 


Original Order Said to 
Be Void From Inception 
The testimony offered at the hearing 


Nov. 5, 1927, was narrow in its scope, 
and, as we view it, fell far short of a 


far as the Hoboken Railroad’s interests 
were concerned, uron the allegation that 
the railroad needed the additional reve- 
nue, and without any reference to the 
services performed by the trunk lines, or 
their condition, efficiency, and need of 
revenue. In other words, its point of 
view was essentially parochial, rather 


than all-embracing, as contemplated in| 


| prescribe the just, reasonable, and equitable 


|or the making of the order of investiga- 


| therein as necessary for the Commission | 
| to have prior to its award and division of 


| sion must give due consideration and con- | 


| transportation furnished by the carriers. | 
| 
| ticipating carrier is an originating, in-| >Y,! ; 

ediok s é | viding, in part, that on and after Mar. 10, 


4 F | mileage haul, entitle one carrier to a| 
compliance with the terms of the act. It| greater or less proportion than another | 
| seems to have been based altogether, so 


carefully preserved.” 


_In view of this decision, the Commis-| 
sion ordered a rehearing of the Hoboken 
Railroad case, which was held on July 18, | 
1928, and at which time detailed evidence | 
was introduced as to the various subjects 
called for by section 15(6). 

As a result of this hearing, and upon) 
the record made therein, the Commission 
entered a new order dated May 7, 1929,/ 
the terms of which accorded the same 
allowance to the Hoboken Railroad Com- 
pany as that attempted in the original 





order of Nov. 5, 1927. 


In this order also was incorporated a 
retroactive provision, making its terms 
effective as of Dec. 5, 1927, despite the 
fact that thé evidence necessary to sup- 
port such order did not come into exist- 


since paksed. 
Pertinent Section 


Of Act Quoted 


A further order was made by the Com- 
mission on Feb. 4, 1930, effective Mar. 
10, 1930, prescribing the same division 
and rates for the future as those thereto- 
fore found by said body, and once more 
the Commission acted retroactively in 
seeking to confirm the orders of Nov. 
5, 1927, and May 7, 1929, regarding ship- 
ments undertaken prior to Mar. 10, 1930. 

Section 15(6) of the Act reads as fol- 
Ows: 

Whenever, after full hearing upon com- 





| Plaint or upon its own initiative, the Com- 
; mission is of opinion that the division of 
| joint rates, fares or charges, applicable to 
| the transportation of passengers or prop- 


erty, are or will be unjust, unreasonable, 
inequitable, or unduly preferential or prej- 
udicial as between the carriers party 


thereto (whether agreed upon by such car- 


riers, or any of them, or otherwise estab- 
lished), the Commission shall by order 


divisions thereof to be received by the sev- 
eral carriers, and in cases where the joint 
rate, fare, or charge was established pur- 
suant to a finding or order of the Commis- 
sion and the divisions thereof are found 
by it to have been unjust, unreasonable, or 
inequitable, or unduly preferential or prej- | 
udicial, the Commission may also by order 
determine what (for the period subsequent 
to the filing of the complaint or petition 


tion) would have been the just, reasonable 
and equitable divisions thereof to be re- 
ceived by the several carriers, and require 
adjustment to be made in accordance 
therewith. 

In so prescribing and determining the 
divisions of joint rates, fares, and charges, 
the Commission shall give due vonsidera- 
tion, among other things, to the efficiency 
with which the carriers concerned are op- 
erated, the amount of revenue required to 
pay their respective operating expenses, 
taxes and a fair return on their railway 
property held for and used in the service 
of transportation, and the importance to the 
public of the transportation services of 
such carriers; and also whether any par- 
ticular participating carrier is an originat- 
ing, intermediate, or delivering line, and 
any other fact or circumstance which would 
ordinarily, without regard to the mileage 
haul, entitle one carrie™to a greater or 
less proportion than another carrier of the 
joint rate, fare, or charge. | 


Five Features Prescribed 
For ‘Full Hearing’ | 


It thus appears that this section pre- | 
scribes five features which shall go to} 
make up the “full hearing” declared | 





joint rates, fares, or charges. 
These features to which the Commis- 


cerning which testimony must be taken, 
are as follows: 

1. The efficiency with which the car- 
riers concerned are operated. | 

2. The amount of revenue required to 
pay their respective operating expenses, | 
including taxes, and at the same time 
allow them a fair return on their property 
held and used for purposes of transpor- 
tation. 

3. The importance to the public of the 


4. As to whether any particular par- 


termediate, or delivering line. 
5. Any other fact or circumstance 
which would ordinarily, regardless of 


carrier of the joint rate, fare, or charge. 


going five points and thereupon entered 
its new order, bearing date May 7, 1929, 


been taken. 

This order, as we view it, based upon 
the hearing which preceded it, might have 
fulfilled the intent of its makers, but for 


| nullify and make void the Commission's | 


|100 pounds, out of the joint eastbound 


In its second hearing, the Commission | 
received testimony on each of the fore- | 


which is tke order from which appeal haa | 
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‘CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 








Damages—Measure of damages—Breach of contract—Building construction con- 
tract Substantial performance— 

Where a building was ead completed and could not be made to con- 
form to the construction contract without tearing down a considerable part of 
it, the measure of the contractor's liability to the owner for failure to conform 
to the contract was the extent to which the building was diminished in value 
thereby and not the cost of changing the building so as to make it conform to 
the contract. 

Walsh v. Cornwell; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., Oct. 2, 1980. 

Elections—Primary elections—Recount—Ballots in boxes containing no tally 
sheet— : 

The Michigan Board of State Canvassers, on a recount of primary election 
votes, was required to recount the ballots in boxes containing no tally sheets, 
although the election law of the State requires election inspectors to deposit a 
copy of the tally sheet in the ballot box, since the tally sheet contains merely 
the computation of an inspector or clerk and does not serve to protect or pre- 
serve the ballots. : 

Groesbeck v. Board of State Canvassers et al.; Mich. Sup. Ct. 





Elections—Primary elections—Recount—Canvass by members of Board of State 
Canvassers and deputies—Appeal— 

Where the Michigan Board of State Canvassers, on a recount of primary 
election votes, undertook the recount itself, with the aid of deputies, instead 
of delegating the conduct of the canvass to others, the contestants had the 
right to appeal to the Board, as such, from the decisions of the individual 
members and the deputies, provided the appeals were not frivolous or vexatious, 
since the individual members and the deputies, in making the recount, were sub- 
ordinate to the Board. 5 ‘ 

Groesbeck v. Board of State Canvassers et al.; Mich. Sup. Ct. 





Elections—Primary elections—Recount—Mutilation of initials of inspectors on 
ballots— , L 

Where initials of election inspectors on primary election ballots were mutilated 
in tearing off the perforated corners of the ballots, the marks on a ballot 
must be present in sufficient fullness to be actually existing as initials in order 
that the ballot may be counted by the Board of State Canvassers on a recount, 
and it is not sufficient for the ballot to bear evidence of having been initialed. 

Groesbeck v. Board of State Canvassers et al.; Mich. Sup. Ct. 





Elections—Primary elections—Recount—Publicity of proceedings— 

A recount of primary election votes by the Board of State Canvassers of 
Michigan must be public, at least as to the candidates or their representatives, 
and the candidates or their representatives are entitled to full opportunity to 
observe each phase of the operation and to trace the count of a ballot from the 
box to its final resting place as part of the total, but the Board may make 
such reasonable regulations as will insure the integrity of the count and con- 
serve orderly procedure. , 

Groesbeck v. Board of State Canvassers et al.; Mich. Sup. Ct. 





Elections—Primary elections—Recount—Withdrawal of excess ballots— 

The Board of State Canvassers of Michigan, on recount of primary election 
votes, should withdraw from a ballot box the ballots in excess of the number 
of voters according to the poll lists, although not expressly authorized to so 
do by statute, since its statutory duty to “make a recount” requires it to make 
such 4 count as the board of election inspectors should have made. 

Groesbeck v. Board of State Canvassers et al.; Mich. Sup. Ct. 





Motor vehicle—Operation—Contributory negligence—Failure to stop on ap- 
proach of car in opposite direction on wrong side of road— 

An automobile driver, on the approach from the opposite direction of a 
truck on the wrong side of the highway, was not required, as a matter of law, 
to bring her automobile to a full stop, since she had the right to rely to some 
extent upon the expectation that the driver of the truck would not operate 
it negligently and would turn into the middle of the road so that she could pass. 


Harrington v. Cudahy Packing Co.; Same v. Bergeron; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., 
Oct. 3, 1930. 





Municipal corporations—Torts—Liability for injuries to pedestrian caused by 
obstruction along sidewalk— 

A city which caused a cable to be laid along a sidewalk so as to constitute 
an obstruction dangerous to pedestrians, during the construction of a street- 
lighting system, could not avoid liability to a pedestrian who was injured by 
reason thereof, on the theory that the city was exercising a governmental 
function, since the governmental function doctrine does not apply where the 
right of action against the city is based on its failure to use ordinary care in 
maintaining its streets and sidewalks in a reasonably safe condition for travel. 


Hamilton v. City of Rocky Mount; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 53, Oct. 1, 1980. 





Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 
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Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 












Bankruptcy—Referees—Jurisdiction—Disposition of surplus—Validity of con- 
veyance— 

Where a surplus of the proceeds of the sale of land by a trustee in lg nig 
was claimed by bankrupt’s grantee as to whom the conveyance had been held 
void as to bankrupt’s creditors, and also by bankrupt’s administrator and heirs 
on the ground that the deed was void for fraud and want of mental capacity, 
the referee had jurisdiction, in summary proceedings, to determine the validity 
of the deed, in order to dispose of the surplus fund in the custody of the bank- 
rutpcy a re Goss, Bankrupt. (D. C., N. D. Ga.)—V U. S. Daily, 2472, 
Oct. 13, 1930. 


Interstate Commerce Commission—Authority and functions—Orders fixing divi- 
sions of through rates after rehearing—Retroactive effect—vValidity of order— 

An order of the Interstate Commerce Commission fixing division of through 
rates as between connecting carriers after a rehearing at which the Commission 
considered all the matters specified for consideration by section 15 (6) of the 
Interstate Commerce Act was invalid in that it provided that it was to take 
effect retroactively as of the date of the order made after the original hearing, 
where such original order was void because of the failure of the Commission 
to consider all of the matters specified by such section of the act.—Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Co. et al. y. United States. (D.C. D. N. J.)\—V U.S. Daily, 


2472, Oct. 18, 1930. 
Patents 


Patents—Appeals to Board of Appeals— 

On appeal, Board suggested amendments in claims to bring out distinctions 
over prior art emphasized in specification, and allowed claims so amended.—Ex 
parte Miles and Reilly. (Pat. 0. Bd. Appls.)—V U.S. Daily, 2472, Oct. 13, 1930. 


Patents—Vegetable food claims allowed— 

Patent 1775966 to Miles and Reilly for Composition of Vegetable Food and the 
Process of Making the Same, claims 3, 4, 12, 38 and 36 of application allowed; 
other claims refused.—Ex parte Miles and Reilly. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—V U. S. 
Daily, 2472, Oct. 13, 1930. 











Patents—Vegetable food claims allowed— 

Patent 1775967 to Miles and Reilly for Composition of Vegetable Food and 
the Process of Making the Same, claims 8 to 12 of application allowed; claim 
13 refused—Ex parte Miles and Reilly. (Pat. 0. Bd. Appls.)—V U. S. Daily, 
2472, Oct. 13, 1930. 





second order of May 7, 1929, 
A third order was made and entered | 
by the Commission on Feb. 4, 1930, pro- 


Patent Appeals 
Filed in the 
Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


1930, the Hoboken Railroad Company | 
should receive the 22-cent division per 





transcontinental rates on silk from points! 
on the Pacific Coast to destinations on 
the line of complainant at Hoboken, N. 
J., to be apportioned among the lines par- 
ticipating in the revenues derived from 
such traffic east of Chicago and related 
gateways. 


| Commission Said to Have 
Erred in Giving Order 


trade mark cases 


in previous issues. 
peals filed subsequently follows: 


|are as follows: 


|facture of an alimentary preparation of 


Aut Sr, ENTS: Onty Arp 
Ppsereaye Witney ComME 


Paesentep Mentiy, Beixc © 
aY Tas Unrred Staves Day 


And Process Adjudged Patentable 





Board of Appeals Suggests Changes in Indefi- 
nite Specifications to Emphasize Variances 
In Invention From Prior Art 





Ex parts Eustace HAMILTON MILES 


ET AL. 
Patent Office Board of Appeals. 
Appeal No, 909. 

Patent No. 1775966 was issued Sept. 16, 
1930, to EUSTACE HAMILTON MILES 
and GERARD REILLY for composition of 
vegetable food and the process of mak- 
ing the same, on application filed July 
8, 1926, Serial No. 121229) Opinion 
dated Nov. 23, 1929. 

TouLMINn & TOULMIN, for applicants. 

Before KINNAN, First Assistant Commis- 
sioner, and RUCKMAN and LANDERS, 
Examiners in Chief. 

Opinion of the Board 

KINNAN, First Assistant Commis- 
sioner—This case is before us for ye- 
view of the decision of the examiner 
denying the patentability of claims 1 to 
4, 17, 30, 31, 88, 34, 35, and 36. 

While the examiner in his statement 
indicates that claims 34, 35, and 36 are 
the only claims upon appeal and while 
the applicants include claim 7 and not 
claim 17 in the list of appealed claims 
yet it is thought the numbers of those 
claims before use for review are as 
given above. 

Claims 1 and 30 are illustrative and 


References Made to 
Claims in Question 


1. A process, throughout which the heat 
employed is not prolonged more than about 
1 hour at the temperature specified and 
does not exceed about 80° C., for the manu- 


vegetable material (I) having dietetic prop- 















A summary of appeals in patent and| | 
7 ed a ae Court of |lution of the problem of taking a non- 


Customs and Patent Appeals to and in- 
cluding Appeal No. 2878 was published 
The summary of ap- 


No. 2879. United Shoe Machinery Corp. v. 


\. judgment is affirmed. 


| the statute. 


Furthermore, the Commission in its| 


California Schools to Await 
New Laws for Revenue. 


State of California: 

‘ Sacramento, Oct. 11. | 
© The State Board of Education at a} 
recent meeting approved the recom-| 
mendation of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Vierling Kersey, that no 
new sources of school revenue should be! 
sought pending action on the part of the | 
legislature in devising a new tax sys- 
tem for California. 

The Board recommended that no fur- 
ther burden be placed on real property 
jand that some method be worked out to 
relieve the present burden. While an in- 
come tax might be unporular, it is still 
the soundest economically, Superintend- 
ent Kersey declared. Luxury and to- 
bacco taxes are a burden on the poor 
man, he asserted, and who is to say what 
are luxuries and what are necessities. 

























| its retroactive features. 


Fixin 
boken 





original order, entered Nov. 5, 1927, 
made its provisions retroactive as of 
Aug. 6, 1926, the date of filing the com- 
plaint. 

This order, because of the defects here- 
tofore noted, as well as because of its 
retroactive feature, to which later ref- 
erence will be made, we believe was, from 
its inception, void and of no legal effect. 

It was some months after the making 
of this original order, or on Feb. 20, 1928, 
that the Supreme Court decided the case 
of Brimstone R. R. Co. v. United States, 
which appears in 276 U. S. 104. 

In this case fhe court, speakin 
through Mr. Justice McReynolds, hel 
void an order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, changing divisions of 
through rates without evidence concern- 


| ing matters prescribed in section 15(6) 


of the act, and likewise stated that such 
a division order as to rates not thereto- 
fore prescribed by the Commission might 
not, in view of the express terms of sec- 
tion 15(6), be made retroactive, 


4 


first order, the Commission thereupon 
proceeds in its attempt to make the sec- 


This order, we understand, is accepted 
by thé plaintiffs because of the fact that 


Campo Shoe Machinery Corp. Appeal from 
Commissioner of Patents. Opposition No. 


tne same division to the Ho-| 


ompany as had obtained in its! after its entry. 





ond order retroactive so as to become 
effective on Dec. 5, 1927, 30 days after 
the date of the original order of Nov. 5, 
1927; endeavoring in this way to comply 
with that provision of the law which pro- 
vides that an order of the Commission as 
to division of rates, et cetera, shall not 
take effect within 30 days after its entry. 

We have thus presented a situation 
wherein an order, which by reason of its 
evidential background might, irrespec- 
tive of all other considerations, have ac- 
commmnaned its purpose for the future, yet 
saddled with a proviso that its terms 
should become effective as of a date long 
preceding the taking of the testimony 
necessary for its being, and harking back 
to and attempting to revitalize a prior 
order which, builded on a faulty ground- 
work, was altogether null and void. 

It appears to us/that the insertion of 
this retroactive provision has served to 


it becomes effective not less than 30 days} 9400, Trade mark for adhesive shoe cement. 

No. 2880. United Shoe Machinery Corp. 
v. Campo Shoe Machinery Corp. Appeal 
from Comissioner of Patents. Opposition 
No. 9401. Trade mark for chemical prep- 
aration for softening shoe cement. 

No. 2881. United Shoe Machinery Corp. 
v. Bresnahan Shoe Co, Appeal from Com- 
missioner of Patents. 
1922, 
leather, fabric and cambinations thereof. 


Despite this acceptance, we feel con- 
strained to say that it is only by reason 
of its terminology and the distinct divi-' 
sion between the terms thereof above 
noted and a later provision attempting to 
endorse in all particulars the provisions 
of the two prior orders with respect to 
the division of rates on any shipments 
delivered to or transported by complain- 
ant prior to Mar. 10, 1930, that this third 
order does not merit the charges laid 
against its predecessors, since, in our 
opinion, the retroactive character of the 
latter part of said order renders that por- 
tion thereof null and void. 

We are here construing a statute, and 
the rights and remedies of the railroad 
are determined by a strict interpretation 
of the provisions of that statute, and 
must be weighed in the balances which 
that statute provides. 

The statute’s literal fulfillment, con- 


of Jesse C. Martin Jr. Serial No. 707668. 


turning same. 


upon the statute’s requirements. - 


a situation which was clearly 


solution of the question presented, the! aside and held for naught, 


Cancellation No, 
Trade mark for boots and shoes of 


No. 2882. In the Matter of the Application 


Improvement in plug cock and means for 





possible innate justice of the Commis- 
sion’s findings can not avail, unless based 


Being of the opinion that the Commis. 
sion erred and violated the provisions of i 
the statute in attempting to make valid! (1) has some preservative properties as 
invalid 
through the insertion of a retroactive 
; ¢ feature in its order of May 7, 1929, we 
stituting a sine qua non to the proper! conclude that such order must be set 


jerties and of vegetable material (II) hav- 
ing also preservative properties, consisting 
in extracting from (I) a first dietetic 





juice, and extracting from (II) a first pre- 
servative juice, heating the juices till hy- 
drolyzation of the sucrosé¥is well advanced, 
and concentrating the mixed resulting | 
juices. j 

30. An alimentary preparation of vege- | 
table materials which remains good and ed- | 
ible even though exposed to the air com-| 
prising in combination an extract of vege- 
table materials having dietetic and cura- 
tive properties containing these in a nat- 
ural nondevitalised extract of vegetable 
materials having dietetic and curative | 
properties, and a natural nondevitalised ex- 
tract of vegetable materials having pre- 
; servative properties in addition to dietetic 
and curative properties, the said extracts 
containing, undeteriorated, the vitamins, 
natural plant salts and other dietetic, cura- 
tive and preservative natural constituents 
of the said vegetable materials. 

The references relied upon are: 

Hooper, 1557053, Oct. 18, 1925; Travis 
et al., 195343, British; Agopian, 168903, 
British; Imray, 133188, British; Har- 
row’s Vitamines, Dutton & Co., 1921. 


Disclosure of Art 
Relied Upon Quoted 


Some of the claims are directed to a 
process of obtaining an alimentary prep- 
| aration and others to the vegetable food 

product resulting from the operation of 
the process. ‘The art relied upon by the 
examiner may be said to disclose, as 
well stated in the Hooper patent, that: 

“It has long been known that the 
| human diet shouid contain balanced pro- 
| portions of protein, fat, carbohydrate and 
inorganic salts and should conform to 
certain rather definite requirements as 
to caloric or fuel value and that an ade- 
quate supply should be maintained of 
three accessory food factors commonly 
known as vitamins, namely, the fat solu- 
ble A factor, the water soluble B or anti- 
neuritic factor and the water soluble C 
or antiscorbutic factor. The dietary 
habits of the greater part of the adult 
population of the United States are such 
as to prevent the continuous consump- 
tion of food deficient in vitamins. The 
ordinary mixed diet of meat, fresh vege- 
tables, milk and eggs contains adequate 
amounts of vitamin.” 

It is further disclosed in the British 
patent 133183 that too great heat will 
destroy the vitamins in vegetable and 
other foods, including juices and extracts 
from certain fruits. 

It may be said to be well enough un- 
derstood that the juices of vegetables 
possess both dietetic and preservative 
properties. 


Statements in Brief 


Of Applicants Cited 


It may well be, as stated by the ap- 
plicants, that the juices of some vege- 
tables possess relatively higher dietetic 
properties while the juices of some other 
vegetables possess relatively greater 
preservative properties. If this is true 
the fact still remains that the juices of 
substantially all vegetables mentioned by 
the applicants possess some dietetic 
properties and some preservative 
properties. There is no clear line of 
separation so it can not be properly said 
one group of vegetables will yield a 
juice containing dietetic properties only 
and another group will yield a juice con- 
taining preservative properties only. The 
_—— have stated in their brief 
that: 

“It was by no means obvious to ex- 
perts in the industry, even after success- 
ful experiment had been made, that the 
| preservative vegetables, to adopt the 
\classification of the present application, 
were sufficiently potent to make the 
vegetables of greater food value, also 
| self-preservative.” 

Further in the brief 
state: 

“The claims set forth applicants’ so- 














the applicants 





devitalized extract of vegetable materials 


| 


|vegetable materials than 





that has the desired curative properties, 
|but which does not have the necessary 
preservative properties, and physically 
and chemically associating with the nat- 
ural nondevitalized extract of vegetable 
materials that have these curative prop- 


lerties a natural nondevitalized extract 


of vegetable material having the pre- 
servative properties, so that the result 
is that it is possible to get all the ben- 
efit, whether dietetic, curative or pre- 


|servative, from the resulting compound. 
| All of this is accomplished even though 
| exposure to air occurs, and this exposure 


can take place without deterioration of 
the compound.” 


Claim No. 1 Said Not 
To Be Patentable 


Accepting the foregoing as a state- 
ment as to what applicants allege to 
have discovered, it is to be noted many 
of their claims do not set forth these 
limitations. Considering claim 1 and 
noting that the vegetable material of 


| well as the dietetic properties and that 
the vegetable material (II) has also some 





dietetic properties, the claim is but for 


\Sitterent'S at a low heat the juices from 


different vegetables and mixing them to- 
i 


;@ semisolid or viscous mass. 





gether under a heat until hydrolyzation 
becomes well advanced and then con- 
centrating the resulting juices. 

It is not deemed a claim of this scope 
is patentable or includes anything more 
than an obvious putting together of the 
juices of various vegetables. If the claim 
were made to distinguish in the manner 
set forth in the quoted paragraphs of the 
applicants’ brief, it would probably be 
allowable. 

That is, if class (I) included a vege- 
table material having relatively higher 
dietetic value in its juices and the vege- 
table material included in class (II) had 
relatively higher preservative properties 
in its juices, and this were brought out 
in the claim, the latter, as we view it, 
would define the invention which appli- 
cants claim to have made. 


Claim No. 2 Held 
To Be Indefinite 


Claim 2, as we read it, seems indefi- 
nite since it does not recite what becomes 
of the “second juice” resulting from the 
treatment of a residue with a dilute acid. 
The claim does not make it plain that 
this “second juice” becomes part of “the 
resulting product.” 


Since the dilute acid may be* other 


> 


|than a vegetable acid and since the claim 
| does not state what is done with the 


“second juice,” we see nothing of in- 
vention in any of the steps recited » 
this claim. 

Claims 8, 4, and 17 define a series of 
steps which we do not find suggested 
in the art before us, and since applicants 
state they obtain a valuable, useful, and 
improved product by following such 
steps, we deem these claims allowable. 

Regarding claims 30, 31, 34, and 35, we 
do not consider them as defining a prod- 
uct which is new in an inventive sense. 
Since the extracts of all of these vege- 
tables would presumably have dietetic, 
curative, and preservative properties and 
since when the extracts were first ob- 
tained from the vegetables they would 
contain undeteriorated the vitamins, nat- 
ural plant salts, etc, these claims are 
for no more than obtaining in the usual 
way extracts of a number of vegetables 
and mixing these extracts together. The 
period during which these extracts would 
remain in the condition they were when 
first obtained is relative, in any even 
and dependent upon many conditions no 
noted in the claims. 


Suggestions for 
Changes Offered 


There is nothing in any of the claims 
of this group to suggest that an extract 
having dietetic and curative properties 
is obtained from any different class of 
¢ the extract 
having preservative properties in addi- 
tion to the dietetic and curative prop- 
erties, since all these properties would 
be present to some extent in both these 
extracts. 

The Harrow publication and the Brit- 
ish patent, 133183 teach how the extracts 
may be prepared so as to retain unde- 
teriorated the vitamins and other de- 
sirable activities and properties of the 
materials. It is suggested in connection 
with claims 34 and 35 some less informal 
expression be substituted for the words 
“it keeps.” 

Possibly the expression “retaining its 
condition” would render these claim 
more satisfactory in this regard. If this 
change is made the word “contains” in 
the next line should be “containing.” 

Claims 33 and 36 do not appear to 
be anticipated by anything disclosed in 
the art before us and we think these 
claims define invention and should be 
allowed, but we suggest the change as 
to the words “it keeps,” which we re- 
garded as advisable in connection with 
claims 34 and 35, be made in claim 36. 

The decision of the examiner is af- 
firmed as to claims 1, 2, 30, 31, 34, and 
35, and is reversed as to claims 3, 4, 17, 
33, and 36. 


é 





EX PARTE Eustace HAMILTON MILES 
ET AL. 
Patent Office Board of Appeals. 
Appeal No. 910. 

Patent No. 1775967 was issued Sept. 16, 
1930, to Eustace HAMILTON MILES 
and GERARD REILLY for composition 
of vegetable food and process of mak- 
ing the same, on application filed July 
8, 1926, Serial No. 121230. Opinion 
dated Nov. 23, 1929. 

TOULMIN & TouLMIN, for applicants. 

Before KINNAN, First Assistant Commis- 
sioner, and RUCKMAN and LANDERS, 
Examiners in Chief. 


Opinion of the Board 

KINNAN, First Assistant Commis- 
sioner.—This case is before us for re- 
view of the decision of the examiner 
denying the patentability of claims 8 to 
13, inclusive, of which claim 8 is illus- 
trative and is as follows: 

8. The process of making a concentrated 
vegetable food composition consisting in 
extracting the natural juices from edible 
vegetables which contain about 1 per cent 
or less of saccharine material; extracting 
separately the natural juices from edible 
vegetables which contain about 3 per ge t 
to 15 per cent of saccharine material; ti 
tracting with a vegetable acid the natural 
plant salts from the residues of said vege- 
tables; intimately combining in a suitable 


|vessel all juices thus extracted, acids "> 


natural plant salts; heating the mixtur 
until hydrolyzation of the sucrose therein 
is well advanced; and cooling the mass in 
vacuo. 


Process as Outlined 
By Claims Analyzed 


The references )relied upon are; 
Hooper, 1557053, O¢t. 18, 1925; Travis 
et al., 195343, British; Agopian, 168908, 
British; Imray, 133183, British; Harrow’s 
Vitamines, Dutton & Co. i 

The claims here on appeal, excepting 
claim 13, are directed to a process ior 
obtaining g concentrated vegetable food 
composition in which the desired constit- 
uents, vitamins, natural plant salts, es- 
sential oils, etc, are retained more or 
less undeteriorated and from which the 
constituents giving a bitter or unpleas- 
ant taste are eliminated or modified. 

The food composition is stated to be 
3 To obtain 
this final product the applicants extract 
the natural juices from edible vege- 
tables which contain 1 per cent or less 
or saccharine material and separately 
extract’ the juices from a second class 
of edible vegetables which contain a 
larger per cent of saccharine material 
and then use a vegetable acid to obtain 
the natural plant salts from the residue 
of these vegetables from which the juices 
have been extracted. 

All these juices are then combined a 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 7. 
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Richmond, Va—A waiver signed by 
the taxpayer was valid, the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Fourth Cir- 
cuit held*in this case. The waiver was 
not executed within the three-year perio 
of limitation prescribed by the 1916 Act, 
as amended, but at the time it was 
signed the 1921 Act which set a five-year 
period was in effect. The 1921 Act was 
controlling, the opinion ruled. 

The fact that the waiver was not 
signed by the Commissioner personally, 
but by an employe in his office, was im- 
material, the court held, sustaining the 
taxpayer, however, as to its contention 
that a so-called “surplus deficit” should 
not have been deducted in computing 
invested capital. . 





TRUSTEES FOR OHIO AND BiG Sanpy Coa 
ComPANY 


v. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL R2VENUE. 
Cireuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit. 
On petition to review the decision of the 
} Board of Tax Appeals. 
Lyte T. ALveRSON (WAYNE JOHNSON 
and Burorp TyNES on the brief), for 
etitioners; Percy S. Crewe (G. A. 
‘ and C. M. Cuarest\on the brief), for 
respondent. 
Before Parker, Circuit Judge, and 
GRONER and Soper, District Judges. 
Opinion of the Court 
Sept. 19, 7930 


PARKER, Circuit Judge.—This is a peti- 


tion by the trustees of the Ohio and| 
Big Sandy Coal Company, a Virginia! 


corporation which was dissolved on Dec. 
29, 1917, to review a decision of the 
Board of Tax Appeals which approved 
a deficiency assessment against the cor- 
poration of excess profits taxes amount- 
ing to $7,119.36 for the year 1917. 

A number of questions were considered 
by the Board which are not brought be- 
fore us by the petition, and we need not 


consider them, The questions presented | 


to us are: (1) whether the assessment 


is barred by the statute of limitations; | 


(2) whether there was error in holding 
that the Ohio and Big Sandy Coal Com- 
pany was affiliated with the United 
Thacker Coal Company during the period 
from Apr. 30 to Dee. 20, 1917, and in 


computing the excess profits tax on the| 


basis of a consolidated return by the 
two corporations; (3) whether in the 


Veonsolidated return a deduction of $3,000 


should be made for each of the affiliated 
corporations or only One deduction on 
behalf of all; and (4) ‘whether an item 
of $1,019,342.24 should have been de- 
ducted from the invested _capital of the 
United Thacker in arriving at the con- 
solidated invested capital of the corpor- 
ations. 


V alidity of 
W aivers Questioned 


On the question of the statute of limi- 
tations, it appears that the last day al- 
lowed for filing the return of the cor- 
poration was July 1, 1918, and that the 
letter giving notice of the deficiency 
was written on Aug. 17, 1925. On Jan. 
16, 1923, Jan, 8, 1924 and Nov 24, 1924, 
written waiver agreements were exe- 
cuted which taken together extended the 
period of limitations to Mar. 15, 1926. 

These waiver agreements were duly 
signed by the taxpayer and filed in the 
office of the Commissioner, where they 
were signed in his name, although not 
in his handwriting. The petitioners con- 
tend that these do not operate to extend 
the statute because the first of them was 
not signed until after the expiration of 
the three year limitation period pre- 
seribed by the act of 1916 and because 
none of them was signed in person by 
the Commissioner. 

It is true that section 14(a) af Reve- 
nue Act of 1916 as amended by the act of 
1917 prescribes a three year period of 
limitation within which the Commis- 
sioner may make an additional assess- 
ment; but the bar of this statute was 
clearly lifted by the Revenue Act of 1921, 
See. 250 (d), 42 Stat. 227, which pro- 
vided that “the amount of income, ex- 
cess profits or war profits taxes due 
under * * * any return made * * * under 
prior income excess profits or war profits 
tax acts * * * shall be determined and 
assessed within five years after the re- 
turn was filed unless both the Commis- 
sioner and the taxpayer consent in writ- 
ing to a later determination, assessment, 
and colléttion of the tax; and no suit 
or proceeding for the collection of any 
such taxes due under this act or under 
prior income, excess profits or war prof- 
its tax acts * * * shall be begun, after 
the expiration of five years after the 
date when such returm was filed * * *.” 
That the limitation - prescribed by this 
section controls as to the assessment and 
collection of taxes levied under prior 
acts, see W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber 
Company et al. v. Commissioner (C. C. 
A. 6th) 38 Fed. (2d) 425; Regla Coal 
Co. v. Bowers 37 Fed. (2d) 373; Aiken 
v. Com’r (C.C, A. 8th) 35 Fed. (2d) 620; 
Greylock Mills v.Com’r (C, C, A, 2d) 31 
Fed. (2d) 655. 


eer by Em ploye 
Adjudged Sufficient 

As the waivers in question were exe- 
cuted prior to the expiration of the statu- 
tory period prescribed by the act of 1921, 
which is applicable, it is unnecessary to 
consider whether such waivers would 
have extended the period if it had ex- 
pired prior to their execution. See Joy 
Floral Co. v. Commissioner 29 Fed. (2d) 
865; W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co. v. 
Commissioner, supra. 

As to the signing of the written waiv- 
ers by the Commissioner, all that is re- 
quired by the statute is that the Com- 
missioner and the taxpayer consent in 
writing to the extension, This written 
consent was given in the name of the 
Commissioner and was acted upon by 
him. While the signature of the Com- 
missioner thereto attached is not in his 
handwriting, there is nothing to show 
that it was not placed there by his au- 
thority, and the presumption is that it 
Was, 

In requiring that the Commissioner 
give his consent in writing to a waiver 
of this character, it was not intended 
that to render it valid he must person- 
ally affix his signature thereto. Where 
the waiver is signed in his name by an 
employe in his office acting under his 
authority, this would seem to be a suffi- 
cient compliance with the statute, Grey- 
lock Mills v, Commissioner, supra, 

But, apart from this, the taxpayer, by 
the execution of the waiver,-has obtained 
delay in the assessment of additional 
taxes and a more deliberate and thorough 
consideration of the questions involved. 
nder such circumstances the taxpayer 


d| Realty Co. v. Andersom (C. C, A, 2d) 31 


OUNGQUIST, SEWALL KEY, R. C. SHAW | 


ought not be heard to urge the bar of 
the statute, which it expressly agreed to 
waive. Liberty Baking Co. v. Heiner (C. 
A. 3rd) 87 Fed. €2d) 703; Loewer 





Fed. (2d) 268. 
Sections of Reversue 


Act Are Quoted 


Petitioners contend that there is no 
authority in the law ‘for treating cor- 
porations as affiliated and requiring a 
consolidated return under the act of 1917. 
It is true that that act, while imposing 
excess profits taxes, did’ not provide ex- 
pressly for consolidated returns, The 
purpose of the act, however, was to 
impose such taxes on the excess profits 
of business enterprises, and it was not 
contemplated that the fact that a cor- 
poration might conduct its business 
through subsidiaries or in connection 
with other corporationss should enable it 
to escape the tax or avail itself of a 
lower rate than would be required if this 
were not true, 


Articles 77 and 78 of Treasury Regu- 
lations 41 accordingly provided for con- 
solidated returns by affiliated corpora- 
tions, and Sec. 1331 of the Revenue 
Act of 1921 expressly provided, as de- 
claratory of the meaning of the act of 
| 1917, that consolidated xeturns should be 
|required of affiliated corporations and 
|\that excess profits taxxes should be im- 
posed on them on the basis of such re- 
turns. That section is as follows: 

Sec. 1331. (a)That Title II of the Revenue 
Act of 1917 shall be construed to impose 
the taxes therein mentiomed upon the basis 
,Of consolidated returns of net income and 
; invested capital inthe case of domestic cor- 
porations and domestic partnerships that 
were affiliated during tthe calendar year 
1917. 4 

Cb) For the purpose of this section a cor- 
poration or partnership ‘was affiliated with 
one or more corporatioms or partnerships 
(1) when such corporation or partnership 
owned directly or controlled through closely 
affiliated interests or by a nominee or 
nominees all or substamtially all the stock 
of the other or others, or (2) when sub- 
stantially all the stock of two or more cor- 
porations or the business of two or more 
partnerships was owned by the same in- 
terests Provided, That such corpomtions or 








| 
| 


a closely related business, or one corpora- | 
tion or partnership bought from or sold to 
another corporation or partnership products 
or services at prices above or below the 
current market, thus affecting an artificial 
distribution of profits, or one corporation or 
partnership in any way so arranged its 
fimancial relationships ‘with another cor- 
poration or partnership as to assign to ia a 
disproportionate share Of net income or in- 
vested capital * * * 


(ec) The provisions of this section are 
declaratory of the provisions of Title II of 
the Revenue Act of 1917. 


LF inding of Affiliation 
OF Firms to Stand 


We think there cam be no doubt of 
the validity of the remulations under the 





act of 1917 or of the constitutionality | 


of section 1331 of the act of 1921. Na- 
tional Candy Co. v. U. S. 67 Ct. Claims 
75, Cert. den, 50 Sup. Ct. 33; Brownsville 
Coal & Coke Co. v. Heiner 38 Fed. (2d) 
248; U.S. v. Whyel 19 Fed, (2d) 260, 
affirmed (C.C.A.3d) 28 Fed. (2d) 30. 
_The point is made that the affiliation, 
within the meaning of the statute, of 
the Ohio and Big Samdy and the United 
Thacker was not showm; but the Commis- 
sioner found that such affiliation existed 
and there is nothing in the record to 
invalidate his finding, ,which is prima 
facie correct, Wickwire v. Reinecke 275 
DU. S. 101; Brooks v. Com’r (C.C, A. 4th) 
85 Fed. (2d) 178; Awery v. Comr 22 
Fed. (2d) 6. The point that affiliation 
was not shown during the entire taxable 


statute is that where affiliation exists 
during a substantial portion of the year, 


is required. Fidelity National Bank vw. 
Commissioner (C. C. A. 8th) 39 Fed. (24) 
58. We think, also, that it is perfectly 
clear that, as the statute requires that 
the tax of affiliated corporations shall be 
computed on the basis of a consolidated 
return, only one deduction of $3,000 
should be allowed, amd not a separate 
deduction of that amount for each of the 
affiliated corporations. 

_. On the point as to the deduction of the 
item of $1,019,342.24 from the invested 





capital of the United Thacker Coal Com- | 


pany, however, we think that the posi- 
tion of petitioners is well taken, The 
actual cash value om Jan, 1, 1914, of 
the property paid in for stock of the cor- 
poration prior to that date was $4,000,- 
800 for which stock of the par value of 
$4,000,800 had been issued to the Ohio 
and Big Sandy Coal Company. 


Deduction Frone Invested 
Capital Called Error 


Subsequently United Thacker expended 
on account of the property $750,172.96 ; 
and, of course, in the computation of in- 
vested capital it was entitled to count 
only the $4,750,972.76. Revenue Act of 
1917, ch. 63, sectiom 207, 40 Stat. 306. 
Its books, however, showed the value of 
its property as $5,770,315.20, a difference 
Of $1,019,342.24. This difference was 
shown on the balance sheet as a “sur- 
plus deficit,” but this “surplus deficit”? 
is found by the Board and conceded by 
the parties to represent “the difference 
between the book value of the proper- 
ties of the United Thacker and the 
2mount allowable for invested capital 
im respect to said properties.” 

In arriving at the consolidated in- 
vested capital of the affiliated corpora- 
tions, the Commissioner deducted this 
$1,019,342.24 “surplus deficit” from the 
allowable paid in invested capital of $4,- 
000,800, leaving a balance of $2,981,- 
475.76, which he allowed as invested 
capital; and the Board of Tax Appeals 
approved this deduction. 


Cause Remanded to 
Board of Tax A ppeals 


In this, we think there was error. The 
So called “surplus deficit” was not a de- 
ficit at all, but merely the difference 
between the value of the property of the 
United Thacker as shown by its books 
and _ the amount allowable as invested 
capital. When the invested capital was 
put down as $4,000,800, this excess of 
book value had been eliminated, and 
there was no reason to subtract it again. 
If there had been no excess of book value 
over actual cash value as of Jan. 1, 1914, 
there would have been no such “surplus 
deficit” as that which the Commissioner 
deducted; and certainly a corporation is 
1m no worse position, from the standpoint 
of invested capital, because its property 
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| mission of interest assessed on a pre- 


| 
| 
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year, is equally lacking in merit. The | 
only reasonable intezpretation of the | 


2 consolidated return Covering that period 
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of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 
claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
marized as follows in full text: 
Mrs. Mildred Berman 
Mrs. Mildred Berman, New York, N.| 
Y. An overassessment of income tax, | 
penalty, and interest in favor of the 
taxpayer is determined as follows: 1926, 
$106,707.27. | 
The amount of $98,646.88 of the over- | 
assessment is made pursuant to the final 
order of the United States Board of Tax 
Appeals entered in the instant case for 
the above year, Docket No. 48254. 
The balance of the overassesment | 
amounting to $8,060.39 represents the re- 











viously determined deficiency in tax 


: : } since the present overassessment causes ; mi 
partnerships were engag@ed in the samé or } me is mined that the 


| the elimination of the interest. 
California Hotel Company 
California Hotel Company, Pasadena, 
| Calif. Overassessments of income and 
profits taxes in favor of the taxpayer are 
determined as follows: Apr. 30, 1920, 
$41,378.56; Apr. 30, 1921, $19,025.79. 

The amount of $48,401.04 of the assess- 
| ments is caused by the allowance of ad- 
} ditional deductions for depreciation since, 
after further consideration, it is deter- 
mined that the amounts allowed in a 








| prior audit (which formed the basis for 
| the assessment of deficiencies in tax) 


were less than the reasonable allowances 
authorized by sections 234 (a) (7), Reve- 
nue Acts of 1918 and 1921, and the regu- 
lations promulgated thereunder. 

The balance of the overassessments 
amounting to $12,003.31 is due to the 
fact that this portion of the tax liability 
has been assessed against and collected 
from a transferee of the property of this 
taxpayer. Section 280, Revenue Act of 
1926. 





Abraham Salikof 


Abraham Salikof, Philadelphia, Pa. | 
Overassessments of income tax, interest | 
and penalty in favor of the taxpayer are | 
determined as follows:' 1919, $4,766.48; | 
1920, $61,838.03; 1921, $32,450.79; 1922, 
$27,434.55; 1923, $123,379.80; 1924, $89,- 
523.44; 1925, $52,941.19. 

The overassessments are made pur- 








The calendar of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals for the week beginning Oct. 13 was 
| printed in the issue of Oct. 6. Follow- 
jing is the calendar for the week begin- 
ning Oct. 20: 





| 


Oct. 20 | 
7768, Henry Leland. | 
7769, Wilfred C. Leland. | 
29675, 42106, First National Bank in| 


Wichita. 

30227, 41811, Johm M. Welch. 

34087, 452738, 46248, Night Hawk Leas- 
Co. 

Sesso, New York Life Insurance Co. 

40086, James T. Patterson. 

40416, Fifty-Three West 72d Street, Inc., 

et al. | 











Rebates to Adjust Tax Overassessments 


Awards just announced by the Bureau; suant to the final order of the United 


States Board of Tax Appeals entered 
in the instant case for the above years, 
Docket No, 33369. 


Cliffwood Beach Company 


Cliffwood Beach Company, Inc., Cliff- 


wood, N. J. Overassessments of income 
tax and interest in favor of the tax- 
payer are determined*as follows: 1924, 
$36,929.93; 1925, $17,684.79; 1926, $9,- 
465.73; 1927, $118.83. 

The amount of $54,196.52 of the over- 
assessments for the years 924 to 1926, 
inclusive, results from the recomputa- 
tion of the profits realized during the 
taxable years from sales of real property 
involving deferred payments since, after 
a further field investigation and confer- 
ences held in the Bureau, it is deter- 
! profits disclosed in a 
prior audit (which resulted in the assess- 
ment of deficiencies in tax) were errone- 
ously overstated. Sections 212 and 232, 
Revenue Acts of 1924 and 1926; articles 
531, Regulations 65 and 69, and 46, Reg- 
ulations 69; Gertrude H. Sweet v. Com- 
missioner, 8 B. T. A. 404. 


The balance of the overassessments 
for the years 1924 to 1926, inclusive, 
amounting to $9,883.93, represents the 
remission of interest assessed in con- 
nection with previously determined de- 
ficiencies in tax since the present over- 
assessments cause a \proportionate re- 
duction in the interest, 

_ The overassessment for the year 1927 
is made pursuant to the final order of 
the United States Board of Tax Appeals 
entered in the instant case for that year, 
Docket No. 43874. 

Robert Wetherill 

Robert Wetherill, Chester, Pa. An 
overassessment of income tax in favor 
of the taxpayer is determined as fol- 
lows: 1924, $22,946. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a deduction for a loss in- 
curred in a transaction entered into for 
profit and sustained during the taxable 
year since after a field investigation and 
conferences held in the Bureau it is 
determined that such loss was errone- 
ously omitted in the tax return. Section 
214 (a) (5), Revenue Act of 1924, and 


the regulations promulgated thereunder. 


Calendar of the Board of Tax Appeals 


41357, 
41364, 


Angus Park. 
Knoxville Sand & Lime Co, 
41582, J. J. Ross. 
41597, Leonard S. Hentz. 
42062, Mobile Light & Railroad 
H. Wilson, president. 
43284, Felmous Holding Co. 
44112, Mrs. Sarah E. Brown, 
48580, Mary C. Soule. 
Oct. 21 
8214, S. W. Sibley and wife. 
10657, Askin & Marine Co. 
14344, Gardner & Harvey Company. 
15182, Jordan Motor Car Company. 
16091, Elsa P. Humes. 
16450, Farmers & Planters Tobacco Ware- 
house Co. 


Co., J. 








\ 


| 
| 


| Deming, Horace Grove. 
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Library of 


List supplied daily by the Library of 
languages, official documents and 


| Aguirre Acha, Jose. The disagreement and 
conflict between Bolivia and Paraguay, 


a concise statement for the foreign press | P 
18 


and the judgment of the world, by ... 






New Books Received by 


Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 





¢ 






Congress 


Congress. Fiction, books in foreign 
children’s books are excluded. 

















p. N. Y., 
30-26636 
The flood; 

123 p., illus. 


«e+ (The new library.) 125 
J. Cape & H. Smith, 1929. 
eake, Harold John Edward, 
new light on an old story. 


p, illus. N, Y., Mason press, 1929, N. Y., R. M. McBride & co. 1930. 
: 30-21838 30-21846 
Alexander, Magnus Washington. The eco-| porter, Mrs, Nannie (Francisco). The ro- 


nomic evolution of the United States, 
its background and significance. 51 p. 
N. Y., 1929. 30-21841 
| Allen, Philippa. Whispering wind, folktales 
of the Navaho Indians, retold by .. .; 
drawings by Loren Holmwood, 63 p., 
illus. Chicago, Thomas 8, Rockwell com- 
pany, 1930. 30-21837 
Beatus, Saint, presbyter of Liebana. Beati 
in Apocalipsin libri duodecim, edited by 
Henry A. Sanders. (Papers and mono- 
graphs of the American academy in Rome. 
vol. VII.) 657 p. Rome, American acad- 
emy in Rome, 1930. 30-21848 
Better homes and gardens. The home gar- 
dener’s pronouncing dictionary, compiled 
for Better homes & gardens by Alfred 
Carl Hottes. 88 p., illus. Des Moines, 
Ia., Meredith publishing co., 1930. 
/ 30-21049 
Bonar; James. Moral sense, by James Bonar, 
LL. D. (Library of philosophy, edited by 


| 





J. H. Muirhead.) 304 p. N. V., The 
Macmillan co., 1930, 30-21847 
Brundidge, Harry T. Twinkle. twinkle 


movie star! by ...; with an introduction 


| Sydnor, Charles Sackett. 


Albert, Arthur Lemuel. 


mantic record of Peter Francisco “a rev- 


olutionary soldier,” Nannie Francisco Por- | 


ter, author, Catherine Fauntleroy Albert- 
son, co-author. 103 p., illus. Staunton, 
Va., Printed by the McClure company, 
1929. 30-21835 


| . “ : 
| Powers, Earle. New practical exercises in 


rapid calculation, by .,. and Harold W. 
oker. 120 numbered leaves. Boston, 
Ginn and co., 1930. 30-21047 


Craters of the moon national monument, 
Idaho, by ... Prepared in co-operation 
with the U. 8. Geological survey. 59 P-» 
illus. Caldwell, Id., The Caxton printers, 
Itd., 1930. 30-20475 


Mississippi his- 


tory, by ... and Claude anew 378 
» illus.’ N. Y., R McNally co., 
1930. ene 30-21836 | 


The fundamental 
(Engi- 


theory of electrical engineering. 323 


neering series, ed. by A, A: Potter.) 


by Jesse L. Lasky. 284 p. N. Y., E. P.| p., illus. Boston, Ginn and co, 1930. - 
Dutton & co., 1930. 30-21858 30-21751 
| Clark, Elijah Columbus. Eloheim; or, The| Barrus, Harrington. Enthusiastic fool, 
manifestation of the Godhead. 134 p.| poems. 86 p, Detroit, Caxton press, 
Cleveland, Tenn., The Church of God pub- 1930. 30-21758 
lishing house, 1929. 30-21844 | Bowerman, George Franklin. A chief 





| Crew, Henry. Mechanics for students of 





physics and engineering, by ... and 
Keith Kuenzi Smith. 371 p., illus. N. 
Y., The Macmillan co. 1930, 30-21051 
Davies, Cecil Whitfield. The conductivity 
| of solutions and the modern dissociation 
theory. 204 p., illus. N. Y., J. Wiley 
& sons, 1930. 30-21053 


General chemistry; 
an elementary survey, emphasizing indus- 
trial applications of fundamental prin- 

| ciples, by ... 3d ed., rewritten and rev. 

715 p, illus. N. Y., J. Wiley & sons, 
1930. 30-21742 

Digestive ferments co., Detroit. Manual of 

| dehydrated culture media and reagents. 


| 2d ed. 144 p. Detroit, Mich., Digestive 
ferments co., 1929. 3830-21046 
Du Puy, William Atherton. .. . Our plant 
friends and foes, by .. .; introduction 
by William A. Taylor. (Romance of sci- 
ence series.) 277 p., illus. Phila., The 

} John C. Winston co., 1930. 30-20476 


Gregory, Tappan. Deer at night in the 
North woods, by .. .; illustrated with 
night photographs. (Nature books.) 211 
p. Springfield, Ill, Baltimore, Md., C. 
C, Thomas, 1930. 30-26374 

Hall, Elmer S. The mechanics of primary 


methods of research in protozoology, ed- 
ited by . . . and Justin Andrews. 532 p., 
illus. N. ¥., The Macmillan co., 1930. 
30-21050 
Jackson, Dugald Caleb, ed. This scientific 
age; essays in modern thought and 
achievement, edited by ... and W. Paul 
Jones, 353 p. N. Y., J. Wiley & sons, 
1930. 30-21045 
Kane, Brewster. The crooked vein, by .. 
being the penned expression of Gerald 
Lorraine of Glendale. 224 p. Boston, 
The Four seas co., 19380. 30-21859 
Kelly, George Lombard. Sexual feeling in 
woman; partly written; largely compiled 
(and edited). 270 p. Augusta, Ga., The 
Elkay co., 1930. 30-21840 
Kuehn, Martin H. Mathematics for electri- 
cians, by ... Ist ed. (McGraw-Hill vo- 





cational texts.) 220 p., illus. N. Y., 
McGraw-Hill book co., 1930. 30-21740 
Laing, Mrs. Marion MacArthur. ... The 
quest and the temples. 65 p. N. Y., H. 
Harrison, 1929. 30-21860 


MacBride, Ernest William. . . . Evolution. 
(The new library.) 122 p. N. Y., J. 
Cape & H. Smith, 1929, 30-26635 

Mary Paula, Sister. High lights in philoso- 
phy. 94 p. Cincinnati, O0., The Ad-van- 
tage press, 1929. 80-21845 

Morgan, Ann Haven. Field books of ponds 
and streams; an introduction to the life 
of fresh water, by +3. With about 330}. 
illustrations, including 23 plates in color 
and black and white. (Putnam’s nature 
field books.) 448 p., illus. 
Putnam’s sons, 1930, 

Mund, Vernon Arthur. Prosperity reserves 
of public works. (The annals of the 
American academy of political and social 
science. vol. CXLIX, pt. II, May, 1930.) 
49 p. Philadelphia, 1930. 30-21889 

Nicholson, Edward Max. . . . The study of 
birds; an introduction to ornithology, by 

nnn 


21950, Samuel Henigson. 

21992, Leslie H. Fawkes, 

22057, Joseph S. Finch. 

22282, Giovanni B. Podesta. 

22541, Harry M. Brown, 

22542, George Brown. 

23104, S. L. Herold. , 

23202, Orlando Petroleum Company, 

23978, The Ononadaga Company, 

23979, The Ten Eyck Company. 

24409, F. H. Lovell & Co. 

24856, Estate of Isaac Untermyer. 

25401, Edwin Vosburgh. 

25424, Robert E. Wilson. 

25692, Mrs. A. P. Wallace (Transferee— 
Harry H. Phinizy Estate). 


N.. ¥., G. P. 
30-21741 


| 











| 18387, 20602, Union- i iccint ; 
40461, Southwestern Investment Co., Inc. | pany. ‘ ) Union-Buffalo Mills Com- oe ee Joe” Ine. (motion 
Bre’ Securities So re - i a . 
40584 Clinchfield “Meniieities Co, ae anne D. Untermyer. 28287, Brezire Realty Co, 
40752, Edwin T Embrey : oe 59, St. Louis Malleable Castings Com-| 28664, W. T. Wilson. 
12e) ROP Se aomeneese any. 28665, F. A. Wilson 
40875, Ernest E. Lloyd. 29735, 277 iam é . Ison, 
40927 Alexander Seiden, wen grt6T, Bien P. Humes, #8666, Henry Wilson, 
! meat Sean as a esvus, 54 +. Untermyer, 28733, Continental Products Co. 
40940, Christian Girl. 28544, H. Liebes & Company 307338, 37946, Kil WV Y 
41026, Mobile Light & Railroad Co. 31690, Jamison Coal & Coke Co 33765, Pacifie Holding Can” 
41509, see Som. wenewins Co. | soos, von Liebes & Company. 36157, Estate of Mace L Kelly 
302, Johnson, trustee. 39944, John Laing. 3657 r . 
| 41336, Estate of Exrnest LaPlace. nour? David Kart. ae ee, 
—_—_—~_—<—~_<_—-_=__[_anknknr—rkeeeee—ee 39988, J. R. McDaniel. 41047, Reliance Investment Co. 
| has increased in value and this increase! 41652, Ferguson Realty Trust. 41685, Jahneke Service, Inc. 
' is shown on its books. | 41706, Joseph H. Rudiger. 42003, LeBouerie, Inc. 
| The error in this deduction is made! ore a ee 42017, Davenport-Brown Co, 
manifest by its result in the consolidated | 41330 Festina "hem any poe Feamee investment Ca, 
| balance sheet. ‘The Commissioner, after| 41951 Fred H. Beilhare 42080, J. Sklar Mfg. Co > 
allowing the Ohio and Big Sandy $4,000,-| 41942; Albert B. Wright. 42090, Gerson Jewelry Co. 
800 for investment in the stock of the} 41980, John A. Carver. 42134, John Michalopoulos. 
United Thacker,. and allowing United) | 42339, Warren General Construction Co.,| 42135, George Michaelopoulos, 
Thacker invested capital of only $2,981,-| reales, oreeee” president, 42152, Elmer J. Keitel. 
475.76, eliminated $4,000,800 “to prevent} 44188, Herman a ae sausty ais Corporation. 
ee . eee anv } ¥ eS ve 2 - 22 2195, Reliance Investment Co. 
eee oe ae a : 50106, Yeskel Supply Co. (order to show]! 42199, Estate of Philip Krauthoff. | 
| ings. J S « , ~ | Cause). ‘ 43485, Seaboard Air Line Railway Co., R. 
j en of $4,000,800 would be Bh goa to} 3430, American Auto Trimming Co, (Sett. | P. Jones, comptroller. rraey Ch. RI 
prevent “duplication ; only where that pursuant to mandate), : 45007, Candlemas Collieries Co. 
amount had been credited to each of the} 5057, Continental Products Co, 49457, A. R. Maeser (Maeser Fur Farms, | 
corporations as investment, It is said} ‘at areas Field (Sett. pursuant), —_| Inc.). : 
‘that it is the investment of the Ohio| {5)3)’ oA wis _— | 49816, Max Seiderman, <a 
and Big Sandy in United Thacker which} jy0g9" Wini¢ at va - Murdock), | 49824, 49825, Western Hills Realty Co., 
is to be eliminated, This would come| 13254) Frank F Taplin 3B of Ellis M. Pott eee ~ Ariramaa vate 
is. 1 da. § 2 3254, ce Te ; of Ellis M. Potter, deceased. 
with more force if through losses of| 14669, R. L. Carter (Sett. Lansdon), 49872, O. J. Morrison ol Co. 
United Thacker the original investment} 20050, Continental Products Co. 49873, O. J. Morrison Company, 
had decreased in walue, | 21065, Estate of.Julian Burdick, Helen| 49905, Grapevine Coal Co., Ine. 
It appears, Without question, however, Baleis pute. executrix. i Oct. 23 
that instead of decreasing, the original! 3)54,’ Charlee Mase Littleton), | 25759, Charles S. Guggenheimer, 
investment had increased in value. The| 91717, C. R. C. Law et Go HL J —— Op onerman. 
ences fen Pig scary en wpe A eel 21842, Continental Products Company. 27858, Kate Fowler Merle Smith. 
c Ss 1s 2! 27925, Margaret B. Fowler. 
Big Sandy originally invested $4,000,800 28449, William F, Vishmans. 
in Usien meaner and slioum Untied Customs Court Reduces s20ee, Frontior Mortgage Corp, 
Thacker received property of that value, ° 28799, Pittsburgh, Lisbon & Western 
the affiliated corporations are to be cred-| Duty on Goatskin Coats Railroad Coe 
| ited with this investment at only $2,981,- | 4 P : a S. h + Steak. T 
475.76, and this because the original in- | State of New York: 90504 Ales Stock Telegraph Company. | 
" 1 N York, Oct. 11 29524, Alester Garden Furman, Jr 
vestment has so increased in value that it te New Fork, Oct. 11, 29525, Alester Garden Furman. 
is carried on the books at a figure $1,- Franklin Simon & Co., Fifth Avenue] 29585; International Ocean Telegraph Co. 
019,342.24 2 swenas of the original in-| retail shop, obtained a decision in the at Harold G,. Aron, 
vestment. This is clearly erroneous. United States Customs Court here re- oe ‘, Tittabereh, Lisbon & Western 
Our conclusion, therefore, is that there! ducing the duty rate on certain imported | 17024 Co 
was error in deducting the $1,019,342.24| fur coats. Upon entry the coats” were 36162, Edity Pe. 
from the $4,000,800 invested capital of | taxed 50 pe Seca? Toke eee Logan. 
the United ‘Tharck ot fen oF | taxe per cent ad valorem, under par-| 38556, John Nesmith Real Estate Trust. 
e | a cker ( a hs pany iM /agraph 1420, Tariff Act of 1922, as fur] 39878, John A. Anderson. 
arriving a e consolidated invested wearing apparel. The court, Judge Mc-| 42201, Estate of Charles W, Limroth, 


capital of the affiliated corporations, 
the case will accordingly be rema 
to the Board of Tax A 
proceedings not 
opinion, 
Reversed and remanded. 


and 
nded 
ppeals for further | 
inconsistent with this| 
i 


Clelland writing the opinion, finds that 
duty should have been collected at 15 
per cent ad valorem, under the provi- 
sion in paragraph 1420 for wearing ap- 
parel of goatskins. (Protest 416703-G- 
40116-29.) . 


Caroline V. Limroth, executrix, 
42215, Mrs, Elvie N. Hazlett. 
42218, Raymond L. Warren, 
42219, William C. Davis. 
42223, Lewis-Barkdull-Covington Co. 
42236, John Nesmith, Real Estate Trust. 
46274, Edity Andrews Logan, 


librarian looks at work with children: 
Pittsburgh’s contribution thereto; an ad- 
dress delivered by George F. Bowerman 
at the twenty-ninth annual commence- 
ment exercises of the Carnegie library 
school in Pittsburgh, June 7, ie. = 
itts g rie insti e press, oe 
ittsburgh, Carnegie institute p 30-21756 





Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 


sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. — 
Relief From Double Income Tax on Shipping 
Profits, Arrangement Between U. S. and 
Great Britain and Northern Irleand—Ex- 
ecutive Agreement Series, No. 7, Publica~ 


planet rotation, with table of rotations,| tion No. 110, U. S. Dept. of State. oa1046 
periods and axial inclinations. 14 p. 5 cents. 30-24 
Green Bay, Wis., Carl Herrmann co.,| Federal Irrigation Projects. Bur. of Recla- 
1930. 30-21048| mation, U. S. Dept. of Interior. Free. 
Hegner, Robert Wilhelm, ed. Problems and 30-26843 


Rules of Practice and Procedure in Ad- 
ministration of Sec. 336, Part II, Title 
Ill, Tariff Act of 1930. U. S. Tariff 
Comm. Price, 5 cents, 


Transportation on Great Lakes—Transpor- 


tation Series No. 1. Corps of Engineers, 
U. S. Army, and Bur. of Oe v. 
S. Shipping Board. Price, . 30-26978 


-|Surface Water Supply of Hawaii, July 1, 


1926, to Je. 30, 1927—Geological Survey 
Water-supply Paper 655. U. S. Dept. of 
Interior. Price, 25 cents. (GS17-466) 
Monthly Catalogue of U. S. Public Docu- 
ments (with prices)—No. 428, Aug., 1930. 


Subscription price, 75 cents a vet 8088) 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 
Michigan—Ninetieth Report of the Super- 

intendent of Public Instruction of Mich- 


igan. Webster H. Pearce, Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, Lansing, 
1927-29. 


Oregon—Thirteenth Annwal Report of the) 


Department of State Fire Marshal of Ore- 
gon. Clare A. Lee, State Fire Marshal, 
Salem, 1930. 


Michigan—“Know Your State,” Michigan, | 


the Peninsula State, State Department of 
Agriculture, Lansing, 1930. 

New York—One Hundred and Eleventh An- 
nual Report and Documents of the New 


York Institution for the Instruction of | 
the Deaf and Dumb of the State of New 


York. Samuel President, Al- 


bany, 1930. 


R. Betts, 


Rhode Island—Check-list of Legislative Doc- 


uments in the Rhode Island State Ar- 
chives. Grace E, MacDonald, Rhode Is- 


land State Library, Providence, 1928. 

Rhode Island—Address of His Excellency 
Norman S. Case, Governor of Rhode Is- 
land, Broadcast at Chicago, September 
28, 1929, Providence, 1929. 


YEARLY 
INDEX 
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Importers Denied 

Tariff Refund on. 
Spoiled 

Action of Collector of Cus« 

toms in Refusing to Re- 


turn Amount of Duty Is 
Upheld 





| 


| Customs duties amounting to $1,088, 


| paid on 50 tubs of cheese subsequent to 
\the destruction of the cheese as unfit 
| for human consumption, can not be re- 
| funded, according to a letter from the 





New York. 

The cheese had been held in @ ware- 
house more than three years before the 
importers took action to claim it, says 
the letter, which as made public Oct. 10 
by the Treasury Department, follows in 


full text: 
Sir: Receipt is echaseetaee of yout 
|report of Sept. 4 (WHE/ 76884), 


upon an application for refund of the 
duties paid on certain 50 tubs of cheese 
imported Jan. 24, 1927, ex S. S, “Livenza,* 
and covered by warehouse bond No, 
24745. 

The applicants represent that on Man 
15, 1930, they made application to with- 
draw the cheese, and paid duties thereon 
in the amount of $1,088, but that upon 
lodging the withdrawal permit at the 
warehouse where the cheese had been. 


keeper that the cheese had been con- 
demned by the Department of Agricul. 
ture as unfit for human consumption, 
and had been delivered under Govern- 
ment supervision for destruction. The 
applicants request refund upon the 
ground that they did not receive the 
merchandise, and paid the duties thereon 
subsequent to its destruction. 


Shipment Abandoned 


From your report, and a file of cor- 
respondence transmitted therewith, it ap- 
pears that the cheese in question re- 
mained in warehouse beyond three years 
from the date of importation, and, by 
reason of such fact, became abandoned 
to the Government and subject to sale 
under section 559 of the Tariff Act of 
1922; that it was duly listed for sale; 
that the appraiser reported the cheese 
as of no commercial value; that it was 
condemned by the Department of Agri- 
culture as unfit for human consumption; 
that in view thereof the storekeeper 
was instructed by your office on Mar, 
10, 1930, to permit delivery of the cheese 
to the customs trucks for transfer and 
destruction; and that delivery to the 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 6.] 








Acquiescences Announced 
In Decisions on Tax Cases 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
announces his acquiescence in decisions 
of the Board of “Tax Appeals, the titles, 


docket numbers and citations of which 
follow: 

Atlantic City Electric Co., 17871, 15-1084, 

Florence A Foster, 17414, 18-819. 

North American Mortgage Co., 15798, 18 
418. 

Scranton Electric Co., 17872, 15-1084. 

Melville W. Thompson, 23609, 18-1192, 

The Commissioner does not acquiesce 
in the following decisions of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals: 

*Atlantic City Electric Co., 17871, 15-1084, 

Estate of M. A. Bradley, 80638, 19-49. 

Chicago Title & Trust Co. et al., trusteed 
(estate of Louis M. Stumer), 22438, 18-395, 

Egyptian Powder Co.. 28918, 17-174, 

+Kinnett-Odom Co., 20659, 19-1124. 

*North American Mortgage Co., 15798, 18- 
418. 
*Scranton Eleetric Co., 17872, 15-1084, 

§Strain Bros., Inc., 30915, 19-601. 

||Melville W. Thompson, 23609, 18-1192, 

*Nonacquiescence relates to issue respect~ 
ing affiliation with American Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. 

+Nonacquiescence relates to transferee 
liability. 

*Nonacquiescence relates to issue regard- 
ing income from purchase of own deben- 
tures. 

§Nonacquiescence relates to deduction of 
net loss for 1921 in computing net income 
for fiscal year ended Jan. 31, 1924. 

\Nonacquiescence relates to period of 
\limitation for collection of $31,205.51 as- 
sessed on original calendar-year return for 
1919; also conclusion that books were kept 
on accrual basis during 1918 and 1919, 


a 























PAT. 
1633739 


NOS. 
1639335 


REISSUE PAT. N?17567 


OTHER PAT 


‘S PENDING 





PATENTED PROBAK 


gives better shaves 


ATENTED from edge to edge—there’s an amazing 
vores in the Probak blade. Butterfly channeling 
in 17% heavier, duo-tempered steel prevents distortion 
of the super-keen shaving edge. Buy a package of 
Probaks from any dealer. Try two blades in your double- 
edge razor. Get better shaves—or your money back. 

Guaranteed by 


PROBAK CO 


RPORATION 


Division of : ’ 
AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO., \INCe 


656 First Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 4 
Also, Toronto + London » Paris s Milan + Rio de Janeiro 









For old andnew 
ey razors of 
Y this type 


Produce 


| Stearns, Harold Thornton, A guide to the | Acting Commissioner of Customs, Frank / 
Daw, to the Collector of Customs at 


stored, they were informed by the store-) 
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~~ CRE 247) 
~ Public Utilities 


Of Television Now| 


Held Impraetic 


§Visual Broadcasting Still in 
Experimental Stage, Fed- 
eral Radio Commission 


Is Told 








Publication of excerpts from.tran- 
script of testimony Sept. 30 by Jud- 
son C. Dickerman, accountant ‘of the 
Federal Trade Commission, appear- 
ing as a witness in the Commission’s 
investigation into financial activities 
of power and gas utilities was begun 
in the issue of Oct. 11 and procceds 
as follows: 


Q. I think that this ‘would be a good 





* Television today is at such ‘an experi- 
> ‘mental stage “that it is against public 
'"Gnterest to engage directly or indirectly 
“gn the commercial sale of television re- 









Radio 


mmercial Use. | Operating Units of Minnesota. 
Electric Utility Are Described 


l Transcript of Testimony at Federal Inquiry Covers Ac- 
countant’s Outline of Interconnections and. Other 
Data on Minneso 





ta Power & Light 


\ 


cally out of commission, and it has not 
been operated for several years. 
As we follow this line down we come 


to one of the most important plants of | dam 
the system, at Blanchard, which was | 4g@! 


built shortly after the Minnesota Power 
& Light Company was formed. This was 


not built by the Phoenix Construction | eli 


Company, although it is designed and 
supervised privately by the Electric Bond 


\ 


Appeal Is Denied ‘Rates in Maine |Recovery Refused 


In Utilities Case 





Connecticut Attorney General 
Required to Act: Against 
Board 


State of Connecticut: 
Hartford, Oct. 11. 


A motion by the Attorney General for 
a new trial] on the issuance of a man- 
us writ requiring him to proceed 
nst the~-Public Utilities Commis- 
sioners for their removal from office for 
failure to enforce the grade crossing 
mination law has been denied in the 
superior court by Judge Allyn L. Brown. 

The court stated that “there is at 





Workmen’s Compensation 


For Compensation 
Termed Too Low 


Firms Writing Workmen’s 
Insurance Have Lost Ov 
$700,000 in Last 13 
Years, Report Says 


State of Maine: 

Augusta, Oct. 11. 
Insurance companies writing work- 
men’s compensation insurance in Maine 


er| 


ceiving ‘apparatus,” -the Federal Radio 
Dimntaission was told Oct. 11 by W.-E. 
Macfarlane, business manager of the 
Chicago Tribune, operating broadcasting 
Station WGN, of that city. 

Mr. Macfarlane made this statement in 
‘testimony before the Commission with 
respect to the application of WGN for 
an increase in power from 25,000 watts 
to the maximum of 50,000 watts. 

“On the frequencies now permitted 
for this purpose, I am told that recep- 


“tion of any kind is. impossible only 


“within a very short distance of the trans- 
mitter, and sometimes at points as close 
as one or two miles there is no recep- 
tion,” he stated. 

The case of WGN is the last of eight 
“which have been presented before the 
Commission from the Middle Western 
radio zone in the last week on applica- 
tions for authority to use the maximum 
power of 50,000 watts. Two other sta- 
tions, however—WLS and WENR in; 
Chicago—which are not applicants, but | 
are involved in the hearing because of 
an application for their channel assign- 

"ment, will be heard in defense of their 
present’ allotments beginning Oct. 13. 
Applications of five stations in the west- 

“ern or fifth radio zone for power are 

“yet to be heard. 

Increased Power Opposed 

The Commission, on Oct. 11, received 
from Oswald F. Schuette, executive sec- 
retary of the Radio Protective Associ- 
ation, an organization of independent 
yadio manufacturers, a protest against 
increase in power to the maximum of 
50,000 watts. Such “super-power sta- 
tions would destroy the usefulness of 
the regional and local stations on all 
intervening channels,” he stated. 

The association demands, Mr. Schuette 
declared, that if its protest be overruled, 
. the high-powered stations be grouped in 
_a single section of the radio dial, so that 

the “alleged evil effects of their excess 

power will fall upon other super-power 
stations instead of low-powered, inde- 
pendent broadcasters.” 

In discussing television Mr. Macfar- 
Jane said that early in 1927 engineers 
of WGN began investigations of tele- 
vision. Pictures which can at present 
be sent “are of poor quality and, in our 
opinion, completely lacking in entertain- 
ment or instructive value,” he stated. 
Receivers adapted to receive 44 or 48 
line pictures and. which are constructed 
on the scanning-system basis will have 
to be completely or partly thrown away 

' when science makes it possible to trans- 
mit a picture with more lines, he said. 

Practical Use Doubted ae 

‘J confess also that our reports indi- 

* eate a doubt whether satisfactory tele- | 
vision by radio will ever be achieved 
practically or whether, if it is, there | 

will be sufficient bands of frequencies | 
for it,’ Mr. Macfarlane continued. “It| 
seems to us more than likely that when 
television comes it will be transmitted 
by wire and not by radio.” at 

The total operating.expenses of WGN 
to Aug. 31, 1930, have been $2,079,186.45, 
Mr. Macfarlane testified. Of this amount 
$187,275.41 is figured as depreciation, he} 
said. es 

Maximum power will permit increase 

_in the signal of WGN at any given point | 

about 50 per cent, “and will substantially 
extend the areas into which we give the | 
various grades of service,” the witness 
states. 

Henry Selinger, broadcast manager of 
the station, testified as to the program 
features of the station, while Carl J. 
Myers, chief engineer, discussed the me- 
chanical phases. ; ‘ 

John V. L. Hogan, consulting radio 
engineer of New York, discussed the ad- 
vantage of high power and opposed the 
Commission order. 

Mr. Hogan declared that the “whole 
evidence of engineering economic analy- 
sis goes contrary” to the type of restric- 
tion on high power invoked by the Com- 
mission under its order. He endorsed 
the use of 50,000 watts power on all of 
the cleared channels. ; 

Mr. Hogan said that the location of 
the WGN transmitter is excellent from 
the viewpoint of rendering a “high-grade 
service to Chicago, and good service to 
points at greater distances. 

Mr. Hogan declared that if all cleared 
channel stations were increased in power 
to 50,000 -watts, the action would in- 
crease dependable service, provide _pro- 
gram diversity and important  night- 
time service to hundreds of thousands 
at remote points; would take nothing 
from listeners now served; would per- 
mit use of less expensive receivers; re- 
duce listeners’ cost per hour of program 
available and give greater return for the/ 
listeners’ present investment. 

When Mr. Caldwell offered for the rec- 
ord official stenographic reports of the 
programs of all Chicago broadcasting 
stations oVer a specific period of time, 
counsel for other Chicago stations par- 

» ticipating in the hearing objected. Mr. 
Marshall, counsel. for WMAQ, declared 
that the transcripts were ‘“‘pure self-serv- ! 
ing statements” for. WGN, in that WGN 
so arranged its own programs for the 

«purposes of the stenographic transcripts, 
whereas the other stations had no knowl- 
edge of the taking of the stenographic 

_ reports. 

Ellis A. Yost, chief examiner of the 

. Commission, presiding, yermitted the 
submitting of the transcripts for the rec- 

,.ord, but reserved ruling as to their ad- 
missibility before the full Commission. 

, Station WLS, at Chicago, presented 

_-testimony in opposition to the applica- 
tion of Station WTMJ at Milwaukee, 

_.which is seeking the channel occupied 

‘by WLS-along with Station WENR, Chi- 
ago, on a time sharing basis. 
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time for you to point out the physical 
characteristics of the system of the 
power plants, the transmission lines and 
the principal substations; telling us 
which: are hydro and’ which are steam, 
and so forth. . : 

A. This system is primarily a hydro- 
electric system. It has 11 plants that 
I have identified. Four plants are lo- 
cated close to the City of Duluth on the 
St. Louis River. These plants are in 
series on the river. and have the benefit 
of ‘certain storage reservoirs -which the 
company owns on tributaries of the 
St. Louis that are north of Duluth. The 
chief engineer considers that the flow of 
the St. Louis River is about 25 per cent 
regulated by means of these storage res- 


From these power plants radiate trans- 
mission. lines. The maximum average is 
about 110,000. A 110,000-line connects 
at least two of these power plants and 
runs into an important substation at Du- 
luth. Then from these power plants it 
also runs northerly to the Mesabi Range 
and comes into the important station at 
Nashwauk. From that substation a 
branch of that line has been built to ex- 
tend through the Mesaba Range up to 
Winton, a hydroelectric plant to the ex- 
treme north of the system. At the pres- 
ent time this line while built for 110 
kilowatts is only being operated at 44,- 
000. It had been operated at 110,000, but 
due to some need for the 110,000 trans- 
formers changes were made temporarily 
and it is operated now at 44,000. From 
this Nashwauk substation there extends 
out another 110,000-volt line which goes 
through an important: substation at Riv- 
erton, and proceeds down to the impor- 
tant power plané at Blanchard, thus con- 
necting three important areas served by 
this company in the neighborhood of 
Duluth and Superior, in the Mesaba and 
Virmillion ranges with their iron ore 
mines and to the Cuyuna iron ore mines 
and the Little Falls neighborhood on} 
the Mississippi River. $ 
In the Mesabi Range and the existing 
steam plants of the system which amount 
to only 11 per cent of the total capacity. 
There is a steam plant now operating at 
Chisholm, another one at Virginia, and 
a third station at Everlith, which station 
is primarily for steam service in that 
town, but during the colder months, when 
there is a heavy heating load, the steam 
is put through some small generating 
equipment and a certain amount of 


| kilowatt-hours generated and put into 


the system. The electricity is a by- 
product of the steam heating in that 
particular plant. At the time I was 
there steam was on the boilers but 
nothing was being done with the gen- 
erators as the steam-heating load is very 
small. That takes care of the power 
plants in this range. In this area there 
are no hydroelectric plants. 

Following down the 110,000-volt trans-! 
mission line we find near the Riverton) 
substation a steam plant which at the 
time of my visit was all boarded up and! 
not in commission. It is being held for | 
possible use this Winter after the water 
conditions are particularly low. It has 


about a 1,000-kilowatt turbine generator 
and can be started up in the course of 
two weeks and operated to supply that 
much energy. 


At present it is practi- 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures b-+ Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretations of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 


A-32877. (S) Travel expenses—Stand- 
ardized Government Travel Regulations— 
Substitution of unauthorized expenses for 
authorized expenses, The Standardized 
Government Travel Regulations promul- 
gated by direction of the President pur- 
suant to the Subsistence Expense Act of 
1926, 44 Stat. 688, are intended for uni- 
form application in the different Govern- 
ment establishments concerned and excep- 
tions and departures therefrom as a matter 
of convenience to cover individual cases in- 
volving different sets of facts and circum- 
stances in different establishments and of- 
fices are not authorized even though the 
the cost may be no greater or even less. 

The practice of employes charging costs 
of garaging their own automobiles while 
absent from their official stations as a sub- 
stituted expense for the cost of using taxi- 
eabs for transportation between their resi- 
dences and boat wharfs is not authorized by 
the Standardized Government Travel Reg- 
ulations. (Sept. 29, 1930.) 

A-33061. (S) Classification of civilian 
employes—Brookhart Salary Act—Field 
Service—Trades or crafts—Per diem em- 
ployes—Mint Service. If the duties and 
responsibilities of positions in a particular 
field service, for instance the Mint Service, 
are such as to justify and require their 
designation as within those classes of posi- 
tions in the departmental service expressly 
excluded from the terms of the classifica- 
tion act, for instance positions in a recog- 
nized trade or craft excluded by section 5 
of the original classification act, there ex- 


jists no basis under the provisions of the 
| Classification act a: amended by the Brook- 


hart Salary Act of July 3, 1930, 46 Stat. 
1005, for adjusting the salary rates of those 
field positions. 

The salary rates of field positions paid on 
a per diem basis with rights to overtime 
pay, etc., prior to July 3, 1930, may be ad- 
justed under the terms of section 2 of the 
Brookhart Salary Act of July 3, 1930, 46 
Stat. 1005, only on a per annum basis wtth 
no right to overtime pay, etc., unless other- 
wise specifically provided by statute. 4 
Camp. Gen. 374. (Sept. 29, 1930.) 

A-33447. (S) Rental allowance—Army 


& Share Company. It is a hydro plant.|present but one course left for the At- 
Above that plant on the Mississippi|torney General: under the existing cir- 
River some eight or nine miles, I be-}cumstances and that 
lieve, is an old hydro plant known as|against the Commissioners.” 
the Little Falls plant. Then farther up| The Supreme Court previously had up- 
we have two plants on a tributary of {held the decision of Judge Newell Jen- 
the Mississippi River at Pillager and|nings in an action brought by Prof. 
Silver. They are hydrod@lectrics of small] Albert Levitt, of Reading, to compel the 


is_.to proceed! 





Daily Decisions of the 
General Accounting Office 


press authority of the Governor is not en- | supply aa 
‘energy. 


| ofticer—Adequacy of quarters. An officer of 
;the Army may not, by protesting the as- 

signment of quarters adequate for an officer 
j With, but not accompanied by, dependents, 


establish a right to rental allowance, as 

_ King’s Cross Station, London, and Aber-|the quarters assigned were determined by 
ve ™ deen. The distance between the two | competent superior authority to be ade- 
* Meities, 523 miles, will exceed by 12] miles 


Non-stop Rail Service 
: The London and North Eastern Rail- 
_ way (Great Britain) is planning inangu- 
_ “ration of a new nonstop service between 


> 





quate for his use in the circumstances. 


; . : | (Sept. 29, 1930. 

» the longest nonstop service now in epera- An33469. iS) National Guerd—Enlisted 

ition in that country, that between King’s | man—Armory drill pay—Desertion. An en- 
| listed man of the National Guard whose 

) | name is dropped as a deserter with the ex- 


_ Cross and Edinburgh. 
aileaued by Department of Commerce. 


size. Father along we have another very} Attorney General to proceed against the 
little hydro plant at Park Rapids. That] Commissioners (V U. S. Daily, 1647). 


olant at the time of my visit was not 
turning out any energy, but a man was 
in charge there; so that when desirable 
they can start that up and put it in 
service in a very few minutes. 

There is another hydro plant south- 
west of the city near the town of Sand- 
stone, which is a small hydro plant that 
is in operation. 

The four plants on the St. Louis River 
near Duluth are known as the Knife 
Falls, the ‘Thomson,: the Fond du Lac 
and the Scanlon. 

One of the complications of this sys- 
tem is that the fargest plant, the Thom- 
son plant, has four out of five units gen- 
erating at 25 cycles. The rest of the 
generating plants have a 60-cycle en- 
ergy. Sixty-cycle energy is sold wholly 
in the westerly section, the Little Falls 
division, and down this valley towards 
Sandstone, which is known as the Clo- 
quet division,.and in Duluth all the 
smaller service,.the residential and com- 
mercial service, is cycled in Superior and 
in the Mesabi Range. The local service 
is 60 cycles. Up to 25-cycle energy is 
distributed in and around Duluth and 
Superior to the large industrial plants, 
the docks and grain elevators and that 
class of business. Also, there is a 25- 
cycle transmission line at 66,000 volts 
which was built by the Great Northern 


Power Company before the merger of | tion systems in the towns in the area it 
1928, which takes 25-cycle energy up into | Serves. The annual report for 1929 pub- 
the Mesabi Range for service to some|lished by the company indicates that it 


of the large customers there. 

The system has at certain points fr 
quency converters so that the 25-cyc 
can be converted to 60-cycle, or vice 
versa, as it is desired, but it introduces 
into the system that complication of hav- 
ing two circuits. 

. Q. Can you gtve us some measure of 
the size of operation. 

A. Por the year 1929 the data show 
that there was a total generated and 
purchased of 427,848,000 kilowatt hours. 
Of this generated and purchased the total 
kilowatt hours sold for all purposes was 
353,606,704 kilowatt hours. The gross 
operating revenues from .the sales of 
electricity that year was $6,124,061.11. 
The operating revenue from all sources 
was $6,229,714. The number of custo- 
mers was 46,130. The miles of pole line 
operating at 11,000 volts or over was 
11,321 miles. The miles of pole line 
operating at less than 11,000 volts were 
848. The power sold as commercial power 
produced a revenue of $3,003,765.90, or 
48.7 per cent of the total operating reve- 
nue. The kilowatt hours sold for com- 
mercial power amounted to $236,487,549, 
which amounted to 67 per cent of all the 
kilowatt hours sold. The number of com- 
mercial power customers receiving this 
energy amounted to 1,788. 

In addition to the commercial power 
there was sold to other utilities, chiefly 
electric railroads, and to other munici- 
palities for resale sufficient to bring up 






titled to accrued armory drill pay, 1 Comp. 
Gen. 471, 713; 8 id. 549, 45 MS, 565, dated 
May 18, 1925; and it is not necessary that 
fact of desertion be evidenced by judgment 
jof a court-martial, 81 MS. 1248, dated May 
23, 1928. Subsequent induction into the 
Federal service and honorable discharge 
therefrom is not authority for remission” of 
forfeiture flowing from a prior desertion. 


Mar. 2, 1929. Sept. 29, 1930.) 

A-31684. Reconsideration. Employes’ 
Compensation Commission—Beneficiaries— 
Crews of vessels of the Merchant Fleet 
Corporation. Where the Employes’ Com- 
| pensation Commission, prior to Feb, 1, 
1930, under the then existing practice es- 
tablished under opinions of the Attorney 
General, entertained claims of members of 
crews of vessels owned or operated by the 
United States Shipping Board Merchant 
Fleet Corporation, otherwise proper pay- 
ments heretofore or hereafter made pur- 
suant to such awards made prior to Feb- 
1, 1930, will not be questioned by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, notwithstanding the 
principle announced in decision of Sept. 
10, 1980, A-31684. (Sept. 30, 1930.) 

A-33249. (S) Traveling expenses—Joint 
per diem in lieu of subsistence. When 
lodgings in Government quarters are fur- 
nished to an employe traveling on official 
business, accompanied by his wife, deduc- 
tion of the same amount from the employe’s 
per diem in lieu of subsistence should be 
made for the lodging furnished the wife as 
for that furnished the employe, that is two- 
| fifths of the employe’s per diem is deducted 


|for lodgings furnished to them without 
;charge. (Sept. 30, 1930.) 
A-33397. Employe’s Compensation Com- 


mission—Private Act—Death of beneficiary. 
In the event of the death of the beneficiary 
of a private act prior to the passage thereof, 
granting rights under the Employes’ Com- 
pensation Act, the private act becomes in- 
operative and no rights accrue in favor of 
the estate of deceased beneficiary. (Sept. 
80, 1930.) 


A-33040. Classification of civilian em- 





| Census employes. Employes who were on 
the temporary roll under the Bureau of the 
|Census on July 3, 1930, for the period of 
| the Fifteenth Decennial Census, having been 
|appointed or transferred thereto from the 
| permanent roll under authority of the pro- 
| visions of the Census Act of June 18, 1929, 
46 Stat. 21, without regard to the provisions 
of the Classification Act, are not entitled 
;to'an automatic increase in compensation 
| under the provisions of the Brookhart Sal- 
ary Act of July 3, 1930, 46 Stat. 1003. (Oct. 
1, 1930.) 

A-33362. (S) Travel allowance—Enlist- 
}ment allowance—Extension of an expired 
|enlistment—Enlisted man—Navy. While an 
| agreement made by an enlisted man of the 
| Navy to extend an enlistment which has 
| already expired does not effect a valid ex- 
|tension under the act of Aug. 22, 1912, 87 
| Stat. 331,-as amended, such attempted ex- 
| tension may be considered as a constructive 
|‘discharge and reenlistment for the purpose 
of travel and enlistment allowances. See 
37: MS. Comp. Gen. 626, A-4734, Se 
1924. (Oct. 1, 1930.) 





See 7 Comp. Gen. 108; 91 HS. 112, dated | 
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| ployes—Brookhart Salary Act—'Pemporary | 
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‘about 13.9 per cent of the total energy 


| they have d 


‘Army Delegates Named for 
|International Radio Meeting 


The Deputy Attorney General, Ernest 
L. Averill, in charge of the proceedings 
for the Attorney General, announced 
Oct. 10 that he will appeal to the Su- 
preme Court: of Errors from Judge 
Brown’s decision. 





the total wholesale power to 89.9 per 
cent of the total kilowatt hours sold. The 
average revenue per kilowatt hour sold 
for all purposes was 1.735 cents, which I 
think we found is rather low as com- 
pared with many of the other companies. 
This, then, is really a power company 
selling the greatest part of its output for 
industrial purposes. 

Q. I wish you would tell us, Mr. Dick- 
erman, about the interconnections be- 
tween this company’s system and the 
lines of other companies or municipali- 
ties that are indhe lighting business. 

A. This system is in a peculiar situa- 
tion as regards the interconnections with 
other companies. It has no other impor- 
tant privately owned and operated elec- 
tric systems within reach to be inter- 
connected with, except its affiliated com- 
panies therein and close to Superior, 
Wis., which I have already mentioned. 
It does, however, supply power 
holesale to a rather exceptionally large 
number of municipally owned distribu- | 





! 





| 
| 


| 
| 


serves directly or indirectly 101 named 


e- | communities and of these 33 are commu- 
Je | nities to which it serves power at whole- 


sale, which means that those communi- 
ties buy power and then distribute it to 
communities under municipally- 
owned conditions. One of these munici- 
pally-owned plants has this year been 
taken over by the power company and is 
supplied now at retail. 

Q. I wish you would tell us about the! 
interstate transmission. 
A. Having in mind the statement that | 
made about the inflow back and forth 
through those submarine cables, the fig- 
ures show that the Minnesota Power & 
Light Company sent into Wisconsin a 
total of 51,656,386 kilowatt hours. Of 
this amount 7,643,680 kilowatt hours 
flowed back into Minnesota from Wiscon- 
sin, which makes a total measurement 
across the State line in gross of 59,300,- 
066 kilowatt hours. The net remaining 
in Wisconsin was 44,011,706 kilowatt | 
hours, which was about 74 per cent of 
the total kilowatt hours which traveled 
back and forth over the boundary, and of 
the amount that traveled over the boun- 
dary, including the duplication due to its 
coming and then going out again—of 
that amount 44,000,000 plus there was 


generated and purchased in, Minnesota 
by the Minnesota Power & Light Com- 
pany for that year. 

Q. Do I understand correctly, Mr. Dick- 
erman, that the two companies in Wis- 
consin, which I think were the Northern 
Power Company. and the Superior Water, 
Light & Power Company, generate no 
energy? 

A. That is my understanding; that 
—— wholly on the Minne- 

Light Company for their 





sota Power 


_ Mr. Healy: I am informed that there] 
is’ a steam: plant in Superior which 
turned out some energy last Summer but 
which ordinarily is not used except in 
extremely dry times, 
Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of Oct. 12. 





Three Army officers have been desig- 
nated to represent the Department of 
War at the meeting of the International | 
Technical Consulting Committee on Ra-| 
dio Communications at Copenhagen in, 
1931, the Department announced on Oct. 
11, as follows: 

Maj. Gen. George S. Gibbs, Chief Sig- 
nal Officer, United States Army, has 
been named a delegate to the second 
meeting of the International Technical | 
Consulting Committee on Radio Com- 
munications at Copenhagen, Denmark, 
in 1931, with 1st Lt. Wesley T. Guest, 
Signal Corps, and 1st Lt. Thomas H. 
Maddocks, Signal Corps, designated as| 
techniacl advisors. : 

Gen, Gibbs is the radio expert of the| 
United States Army and was a delegate 
at the first meeting of this committee 
in 1929. He is a native of Harlan, Iowa. ! 
’ Lt. Guest is a radio engineer, now on 
duty in the Office of the Chief Signal 
Officer, Washington, D. C. He is a native 
of New York. 

-Lt. Maddocks is also a radio engineer, 
at present a student at the Ecole Supe-| 
rieurs d’Electricite in Paris, France. He 
is a native of Detroit, Mich. 





Los Angeles Is Seeking 
Permit for Power Project 


A preliminary permit for a 136,000- 
horsepower power project on the Colo- 
rado River has been asked of the Federal 
Power Commission by the Metropolitan 
Water District of Southern California, 
Los Angeles. Power would be used for 
pumping water 
aqueduct from the Colorado River to the 
southern California coastal plain to be 
used for domestic and municipal pur- 
poses. 

The contemplated development would 
include a diversion dam a mile and a half 
below the mouth of Bill Williams River, 
a tunnel, and. power house with an in- 
stalled capacity of 136,000 horsepower. 





pt. 17, 


through a_ projected; 


have sustained a loss of $724,190 in the 
last 13 years,-ending with the year 1929, 
according to the report of the State In- 
surance Commissioger, Wilbur D. Spen- 
cer, to the Governor and Council on an 
investigation of the State Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 

The loading charge or expense ratio 
allowed stock companies writing. this 
business should not be reduced to the 
expense ratio of mutual insurance com- 
panies, Mr. Spencer declared, because 
“sueh a ruling would drive the stock car- 
riers from the field, reduce protection, 
and might result in State-wide losses to 
assureds.” 

Arguments Reviewed 


Mr. Spencer reviewed a number of 
arguments advanced by proponents and 
opponents of State funds, both monopo- 
listic and competetive, for writing com- 
pensation insurance. His conclusion was 
that “it may be fairly stated that the 
Maine system is, at least, as good as any 
in the country.” In Maine this business 
is written by private insurance compa- 
nies, although employers who can qualify 
may self-insure their risks. 

Among the factors which have made 
present rates inadequate, according to 
Mr. Spencer, are the use of lump sum 
settlements to effect compromises in 
cases where time might terminate liabil- 
ity altogether or reduce the amount of 
compensation, increased medical costs, 
liberalization of benefits by the legisla- 
ture, the mechanization of industry and 


|a more liberal legal interpretation of the 


act in favor of injured workmen. 


“While the court decisions furnish 
some guidance in determination of latent 
ambiguities in the law,” said 7“r. Spen- 
cer, “decision of questions of fact, which 
may not be reviewable if based on a 
modicum of evidence, do involve the pay- 
ments of large amounts of indemnity. 
Where a commissioner, through preju- 
dice or failure in judgment exercises his 
prerogative unfairly, he is really inter- 
fering with the economical operation of 
the act. 

Outright Claims Favored 


“When commissioners, from political, 
sympathetic or other motives, exert 
themselves in behalf of claimants to 
bring out suppletory statements, which 
tainted with self-interest are likely to be 
untrue, and thereon base a favorable de- 


| cision, the reserves provided for legiti- 


mate losses are unduly depleted. More 
than one commissioner, where much was 
at stake, may have submerged the solemn 
legal obligation to both litigants and 
proceeded upon the pernicious theory that 
the injured employe is always entitled to 
the benefit of doubt, thereby reversing 
the legal presumption that the burden is 
always on the claimant to prove compen- 
sability. Such action puts the major ex- 
pense of testing points of law upon the 
insurance companies and such line of 
reasoning places the companies in a posi- 
tion where they must either satisfy a 
doubtful claim or appeal at an approxi- 
mate expense of $400 to $500. 


“Accordingly, the companies prefer to 
settle doubtful claims outright rather 
than risk additional costs of further con- 
troversy. Such practice results in a large 
aggregate loss, that, otherwise, might 
not have been encountered.” 





Decline Shown in Mortality 


Rate in Seventy-eight Cities: 


Telegraphic returns from 78 cities 
with a total population of 35,000,000 for 


the week ended Oct. 4 indicate a mor- 
tality rate of 10, against a rate of 10.8 
for the corresponding week of last year. 
The highest rate (18.1) appears for 
Nashville, Tenn., and the lowest (6.2) 
for Grand Rapids, Mich. The ‘highest 
infant mortality rate (145) appears for 
Wilmington, Del., and the lowest for 
Bridgeport, Conn., Fall River, Mass., 
New Bedford, Mass., and Salt Lake City, 
Utah, which reported no infant mor- 
tality, 

The annual rate for 78 cities is 12 for 
the 40 weeks of 1930, as against a rate 
of 12.8 for the corresponding weeks of 
1929. 


(Issued by Publie Health Service.) 
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Insurance 


On Damaged Cargo 





| Court Holds Fertilizer Was Not 
| Properly Loaded in Vessel 


By Shipper ~ 

| New Orleans,’ La., Oct. 11.—An action 
to recover on a marie insurance policy 
for loss\and damage to a cargo of acid 
phosphate fertilizer has been -decided 
against the insured by Judge Wayne G. 
Borah of the United States District: Court 
for the Eastern District of Louisiana on 
the ground that the libelant failed to 
prove by a preponderance of the evidence 
that the cargo was damaged by a “peril 
of the sea.” The case was entitled Kelly, 
Weber & Co., Ltd. v. Franklin Fire In- 
surance Co. 

In his opinion Judge Borah explained 
that 5,000 tons of fertilizer were packed 
in jute or burlap bags and loaded in tiers 
20 feet high in the bottom of the vessel. 
The ship went aground. in Chesapeake 
Bay, making it necessary temporarily to 
unload part of the fertilizer to get the 
boat back into deep water. After an in- 
spection the vessel was pronounced sea- 
worthy and proceeded on her voyage. 

Although no water was found in. the 
hold of the vessel the libelant offered in 
evidence samples of the fertilizer, which 
when analyzed.showed a salt content and 
a rise in moisture content from 11.28 per 
cent to 14.95 per cent. According to 
the opinion, this increase in moisture 
| content would have necessitated 236 tons 
of sea water entering the hold, whereas 
none was found. 

In holding that the libelant had not 
sustained the burden of proof, Judge 
Borah said the evidence justified the con- 
{clusion that the fertilizer had not been 
| Properly loaded by the shipper because 
| the jute bagging became affected by the 

acid nature of the fertilizer and the pres- 
sure to which it was subjected caused 
adhesion of the bagging. 


‘One of 14 Workers 


Injured in Kansas 











Total of Accidental Deaths 
Increased in Year as Per- 
manent Injuries Dropped 





State of Kansas: 

Topeka, Oct. 11. 
One out of every 14 industrial work- 
;ers in Kansas sustained an accidental 
injury in his employment during 1929, 
disabling him for more than the re- 
mainder of the day, shift, or turn on 
which he was working, according to the 
; annual report of the State Commissioner 
of Workmen’s Compensation, G. Clay 
Baker, which has just been made public. 


Of 175,000 persons estimated to be 
covered by the State workmen’s com- 
pensation law, Mr. Baker reported that 
114 were killed as result of accidents 
occurring in employment, 396 were per- 
manently disabled either totally or par- 
tially, and 11,797 sustained injuries re- 
sulting in temporary disabilities. Seven 
of those killed, 20 permanently disabled, 
and 1,137 with temporary disabilities 
were minors. 

There was an increase of 35 deaths 
over the previous year, according to Mr. 
Baker, but permanent injuries showed 
'a reduction of 144. Commenting on the 
fact that there were 954 more employ- 
ers operating under the Compensation 
Act than in the preceding year, while 
the increase in the total number of re- 
ported accidents was 114,'Mr. Baker 
said that it may be assumed “there were 
not quite so many accidents in propor- 
tion to the number of employments af- 
\fected as during the previous year.” 

Various Industries 

The industries in which the greatest 
number of injuries occurred during the 
last fiscal year ended June 30, 1930, were 
reported as follows: Construction; food 
and kindred products; drilling oil and 
gas wells; metal goods, vehicles; and 
metal mining, lead and zinc. 

Mr. Baker estimated the annual com- 
pensation cost of industrial accidents in 
the State to be $1,000,000 and medical 
costs “upwards of $500,000.” A study of 
the closed cases during the year dis- 
closed that the average compensation 
cost per case was $124.54 which repre- 
sented an increase of $19.06 over the 
preceding year. The average medical 
cost per case also increased from $47.18 
to $49.37. 


During the year 311 claims were heard 
by the Commissioner and 51 more remain 
for hearing, it was stated. Only 1 out 
of every 34 accidents results in such a 
dispute as to necessitate a hearing and 
taking of evidence, Mr. Baker said. 














Broadcast and Wireless A pplications 
Filed With Federal Radio Commission 


New Applications for Licens 


es, Construction Permits and 


Other Privileges Are Announced 





Broadcasting and wireless applications 
just received by the Federal Radio Com- 
mission were announced Oct. 11 as fol- 
lows: 

Applications for broadcasting pur- 
poses, and for purposes other than 
broadcasting, received by the Federal 


Broadcasting applications: 
WHOM, New Jersey Broadcasting Corp., 
Jersey City, N. J., license to cover con- 


struction permit issued Sept. 5, 1930, to 
change equipment. 
WJBK, James F. Hopkins, Inc., 12897 


Woodward Avenue, Highland Park, Mich., 
modification of license to change time from 
sharing with WIBM to unlimited on 1,370 ke. 
WIBM, C. L. Carrell, Jackson, Mich., mod- 
ification of license to change time from 
sharing with WJBK to unlimited on 1,370 ke. 
Charles S. Andrews, Charlotte, N. C., con- 
struction permit to erect a new station to 
use 830 ke., 1 kw., and unlimited hours. 
WNAD, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Okla., license to cover construction permit 
issued June 24, 1930. to change equipment. 
Macon Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
Macon, Ga., modification of license applica- 
tion amended to request 1,180 ke., instead 
of 1,130 ke. with 500 w., unlimited. 
WIBA, The Capital Times Company, 16 
East Mifflin Street, Madison, Wis., license to 
cover construction permit issued May 6, 
1930, to move transmitter to the N. W. 4 
of the N. W. %, section 36, Madison, install 
new equipment, change frequency from 
1,210 ke. to 1,280 ke., and increase power 
from 100 w. to 500 w. 
KFOR, Howard A. Shuman, Lineoln, 





The project would be in San Bernardino 
County, Calif., and Yuma and Mojave 
Counties, Ariz, 


| 


ilvebr., Licens: to cover construction permit 
issued Aug. 1, 1930, to move transmitter and 
studio to 46th and O Streets, Lincoln, 


Radio Commission, were made public on} 
Oct. 10 by the Commission, as follows: ! 


WCBS, Charles H. Messter and Harold L. 
| Dewing, Springfield, Ill.,- license to cover 
construction permit issued Apr. 19, 1930, 
to install new equipment. Also requests 
authority to use old equipment, at same 
location, as an auxiliary, 


WJBC, Wayne Hummer and H. J. Dee, 
Kaskaskia Broadcasting Company, La Salle, 
Ill, license to cover construction permit is- 
sued Aug. 12, 1930, to move studio and 
transmitter from 2d and Joliet Street to 
2d and Marquette Streets, La Salle, and 
install new equipment. 

KWK, Greater St.. Louis Broadcasting 
Corp., 4965 Lindell Boulevard, St. Louis, 
Mo., construction permit to move trans- 
mitter from St. Louis to Kirkwood, Mo., 
and install equipment formerly used by 
KMOX (modified). 

KWSC, State College of Washington, 
Pullman, Wast:, license to cover construc- 
tion permit issued Dec. 2, 1929, to install 
new equipment and increase power from 
500 w. to 2 kw. day and 1 kw. night on 
1,220 ke. 

Report of applications received (other 
than broadcasting): 

WJA, Press Wireless, Inc., Little Neck, 
L. IL, N. Y., renewal of limited public 
license for 7,370, 7,820, 15,610, 15,640 kc., 


5 


w. 

W2XAV, Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
Inc., Ocean Township, N. J., renewal of 
experimental license for special authoriza- 
tion to use 1,816 ke. plus or minus 3 per 
cent; 1 kw. 

W2XAD, General Electric Co., South 
Schenectady, N. Y., modification of experi- 
mental relay broadcasting license to permit 
the sale of commercial programs. W2XAF, 
modification of experimental relay broad- 
‘casting license to permit the sale of, com- 
| mercial - programs. 
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Mortality Rates 
For Three Atates 
In 1929 Compiled 


Census. Bureau Announces 
Statistics for North Caro. 
lina, South Carolina and 
West Virginia 








Total deaths: in both North Carolina 
and West Virginia increased in 1929 com- 
pated to 1928, and dropped in .South 
Carolina, according to a summary of 
mortality statistics for the three States 
issued Oct. 10 by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Department of Commerce. North 
Carolina reported a total of 36,919 deaths 
for 1929 compared to: 36,160 for the pre- 
casing year, while the. gain in West Vir- 
gina was from 17,507 to 18,128. South 
Carolina deaths totaled 23,053 in 1929 
and 24,427 in 1928. 


Deaths from whooping cough almost 
quadrupled in 1929 in West Virginia and 
deaths from influenza and dysentery were 
about doubled, the Bureau stated. 


The statement of the Bureau regarding? 
the three States follows in full text: 


The Department of Commerce ane 
nounces that there were 36,919 deaths in 
North Carolina during 1929 as compared 
with 36,160 in 1928. No death rates for 
1929 have been computed because any 
rates based on population estimates made 
at this time would be unreliable and, 
probably, would have to be materially rg~ 
vised. as soon as the 1930 census figdrdhs 
become available. 

Practically all of the diseases which 
caused increases in the number of deaths 
in 1929 were also responsible for a 
greater mortality in the two years pre- 
ceding. The.causes for which this is 
true are scarlet fever, whooping cough, 
diphtheria, influenza, cancer and other 
malignant tumors, pellagra, diabetes mel- 
litus, cerebral hemorrhage and softening, 
diseases of the heart, bronchitis, hernia, 
intestinal obstruction, nephritis, puerperal 
causes other than puerperal septicemia, 
suicide, homicide, and all kinds of acci- 
dents, 

These continuous increases to some ex- 
tent were offset by continuous decreases 
for the last three years in typhoid and 
paratyphoid fever, smallpox, measles, 
cirrhosis of the liver, and railroad acci- 
dents. 

Most notable decreases from 1928 ta 
1929 appeared for measles, from ole 
deaths to 20, and for diarrhea and enter- 
itis, under 2 years, from 1,284 to 973. 

Increases in deaths from 1928 were 
shown for whooping cough, tuberculosis, 
all forms, diseases of the heart, nephritis, 
cerebral hemorrhage and softening, and 
influenza; this last cause increased from 
1,567 to 2,304. Suicide and homicide also 
caused more deaths in 1929 than in 1928, 

Deaths from accidents decreased from 
1928 to 1929, the greatest reduction in 
numbers showing for burns and railroad 
accidents. The largest increases in 
deaths were those from shooting,@alls, 
and automobile accidents, the last having 
ag steadily and noticeably since 


South Carolina Figures 


The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that there were 23,053 deaths 
in South Carolina during 1929 as com- 
pared with 24,427 in 1928. 

No death rates for 1929 have been 
computed because any rates based on 
population estimates made at this time 
would be unreliable and, probably, wou) 
have to be materially revised as soon as 
the 1930 census figures become available. 

The most pronounced decrease in 
deaths in 1929 as compared with 1928 
was for measles (from 299 to 4) and 
next in importance was that from ty- 
phoid and paratyphoid fever, which also 
showed a remarkable and steady decline 
from 1926; other notable decreases from 
1928 were from dysentery, diarrhea and 
enteritis, under two years, pneumonia, 
all forms, tuberculosis, all forms, cancer, 
and congenital malformations and dis- 
eases of early infancy; pellagra, also, 
showed a slight decline, although it 
ranked among the highest eight causes 
of death in 1929, when there were 943 
deaths as compared with 563 in 1926. 

Generally considered, the increases in 
deaths were comparatively slight, and 
were shown most noticeably for whoop- 
ing cough, influenza, diseases of the 
heart, and cirrhosis of the liver. 

Deaths from accidental causes in- 
creased from 1,095 in 1928.to 1,161 in 
1929, but this increase was much more 
than balanced by the increase in deaths 
a automobile accidents (from. 251 to 

Deaths Greater in West Virginia 


There were 18,128 deaths in West Vir- 
ginia during 1929 as compared with 17,- 
507 in 1928. 

Marked increases are for whooping 
cough, which almost. quadrupled the 
deaths of 1929 from this cause over 1928 
and influenza and dysentery which prac- 
tically doubled. their mortality. These 
three causes were responsible primarily 
for the increase in. the total deaths 
although less marked. increases are 
shown for measles, diseases of the heart, 
pneumonia (all forms), and diarrhea 
and enteritis (under 2 years). 2 

Decreases €ven though general we 
notable in scarlet fever, acute anterior 
poliomyelitis, tuberculosis (all forms), 
eancer and other malignant tumors, 
diabetes mellitus, nephritis, and homicide# 

Among accidental deaths, decreases in 
1929 were shown for drowning and shoot- 
ing, but these were nearly balanced by 
the increase in deaths from automobile 
accidents. ; 


. 





Virginia Accident Rate 
In September Announced 


Commonwealth of Virginia: 

Richmond, Oct. 11. 
During September there were 3,066 in- 
dustrial accidents reported to the State 
Industrial Commission as compared with 
8,183 during September, 1929, Frank P. 
Evans, statistician for the Commission, 

has just announced. cone 
Mr. Evans stated that the reduction in 
accidents does not indicate an improve- 
ment in accident experience but is due 

to less employment. 





Wet Grain a Problem 


The market value of grain depends ta 
a large extent on its moisture content, 
and damp or wet grain must be dried in 
some manner before it’ can be safely 
stored or shipped. While the problem oj 
wet grain*was not generally serious dur. 
ing the abnormally dry season of 1930 
it is usually so in seasons of normal rain. 
fall. ; 
(Issued by Department of Agriculture.) 
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On ‘Sunset-Gulf’ 


Southern Pacific Contends 
Competition With Inter- 
coastal Ship Lines Should 
Be Permitted 


The proposal of the Southern Pacific 


» Company to reduce freight rates on traf- 


fic moving over its “Sunsét-Gulf” route 
from California origin points to New 
York City, so as to enable it to com- 
pete on a more equitable basis with the 
steamship lines plying through the Pan- 
ama Canal, was supported in a brief 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on Oct. 4 on behalf of the com- 
pany. (Docket Nos. F.S. A. 13638-9.) 


The so-called “Sunset-Gulf” route of | 


the Southern Pacific, extends by rail 
over the S. P. Lines from California 
seaports to Galveston and Houston, Tex., 
and thence to New York by water via 
the Morgan Line, a steamship company 
owned and operated by the S. P. 


_ It is proposed to reduce the differential 
in freight rates on intercoastal traffic 
now favoring the Canal Lines, so as to 
permit the Southern Pacific to enter 
into more active competition with the 
steamship lines. 


The plan is opposed by the United 
States Shipping Board and a large num- 
$= of steamship companies operating 

hrough the Canal. Recently, the Los 
Angeles Board of Harbor Commissioners 
filed a protest on the ground that diver- 
sion of water traffic to the S. P. route 
would mean a loss of millions of dollars 
invested in harbor facilities at Los An- 
geles. 

Examiner Approves Plan 

Examiner William A. Disque, of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, who 
presided during hearings on the S. P. 
applications, recommended approval of 
the company’s proposal in his proposed 
report to the Commission, but did not 
grant the company all of the requests 
desired. 


The Southern Pacific’s brief filed with | 


the Commission on Oct. 4 is in the form 
of exceptions to the Examiner’s report. 

“As evidenced by the laws of the land,” 
said the S. P. brief, “monopoly is not 
oe in this country. It is not only 

ot adverse to but/in the public interest 

that the ‘Sunset-Gulf’ route be afforded 
an opportunity to compete for this traffic. 
’ The Morgan Line is as much a part of 
our merchant marine as any line op- 
erating through the Panama Canal. It 
is apparent that most of the opposition 
to applicants’ proposals here to establish 
rates between the ports to enable par- 
ticipation in traffic in direct competition 
with intercoastal steamship lines oper- 
rating between such ports has no par- 
ticular bearing upon the instant pro- 
posals. Each case must be decided upon 
the facts presented. 

Competition Said To Be Proper 

“The Examiner’s finding that the 
‘Sunset-Gulf’ route was organized with 
transcontinental traffic particularly in 
mind, and his finding respecting par- 
ticularly the needs of the Morgan Line, 
are correct. 

“Any contention that applicants’ ‘pro- 
posals are for any purpose other than 
to enable the ‘Sunset-Gulf’ water and 
rail route to engage in proper and legiti- 
imate competition, with resulting net rev- 
enue, is wholly imaginary. \ Applicants 
urge that the Commission adopt the Ex- 
aminer’s proposal that the case be held 
open for possible future action after 
the new rates have been in effect for 
a reasonable period. The differential pro- 
posed is extremely conservative, and such 


proposal was made in order to avoid the! 


possibility of any proper charge that 
the resulting rates are lower than neces- 
sery. 

Contentions Denied 

“Channels of trade and commerce 
should be kept open. 
fact that no violation of the provisions 
of the act will result, the amount and 
tremendous and progressive growth of 
commerce through Los Angeles harbor 
are such as to warrant no proper con- 
cern on the part of such interests in 
connection with the applicants’ propos- 
als, and conclusively..demonstrate that 
there is room in the field for the ‘Sunset- 
Gulf’ route to participate in this trans- 
continental traffic, for which it was es- 
tablished and from which it has been ex- 
cluded.” 

The Southern Pacific exceptions denied 
contentions of the opposition interests 
that its “Sunset-Gulf” route is “cir- 
cuitous.” 
gued, “is merely a reiteration of pro- 
testants’ position that the Intercoastal 
Steamship Lines have their existing 
monopoly of this traffic continued.” 


Valuation Is Placed 
On Toledo Railway 


igure Is Established at $2.- 
654,890 by I. C. C. 


« 


The Toledo Terminal Railroad Com- 


@ pany has been finally valued by the In- 


terstate Commerce Commission at $2,- 
654,890, on its wholly owned and used 
properties, as of June 30, 1917, it has 
just been announced in a report and or- 
der of the Commission. (Valuation 
Docket No. 1066.) fue 
Excerpts from the Commission’s re- 
port follow: aa 
Location and general descritpion of 
property.—The railroad of The Toledo 
Terminal Railroad Company, herein 


called the Toledo Terminal, consists of | 


steam-operated, belt 
_ line, completely enciréling the City 
of Toledo, Ohio. The company owns 
31.214 miles of first main and [.584 miles 
of second main tracks and 29.735 miles 
of yard tracks and sidings. | 
thus embraces 66.533 miles of all tracks | 


a standard-gage, 


wholly owned and used. In addition, the | 


carrier jointly owns and uses with an- 


' other carrier an undivided interest in; 


0166-mile of yard tracks and sidings, 
its proportion thereof, based on owner- 
ship, being 0.083 mile. 

Capital stock and long-term debt.— 
The carrier has outstanding, on date of 
valuation, a total par value of $9,333,- 
000 in stock and long-term debt, of 
which $4,000,000 represents common 


stock, $4,200,000 funded debt, and $1,133,-! 


000 nonnegotiable debt to affiliated com- 
. panies. 

Investment in road and equipment.— 
The investment of the Toledo Terminal 


Aside from the! 


That contention, it was ar-| 


Its road | 
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Plan to Cut Rates Kansas Farm Groups Reply | 
| 


Kansas farm organizations have just 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
r.ission their separate reply to petitions 
of western railroads for a reconsidera- 
tion by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission of the issues involved in the re- 
cent decision of the Commission con- 
templating the downward revision of 
freight rates on grain and grain prod- 
ucts. (Docket No. 17000, part 7.) 


The Kansas farm organizations are op- 
posed to the carriers’ proposal. They 
are the Kansas State Farm Bureau; 
|Farmers Educational & Covuperative 
Union; Kansas State Grange; Kansas 
Live Stock Association; Southwestern 
Cooperative Grain Marketing Associa- 
tion; and the Kansas Cooperative Wheat 
Marketing Association. 


The reply of the farm organizations 
was prepared by Governor Clyde M., 
Reed of ¥ansas, and incorporates the ob- 
jections to the proposed reopening of 
the grain case propounded by the State 
commissions of interested States, re- 
cently filed with the Commission. 

The State of Nebraska also has made 
reply to the Commission in connection 
with the southeastern and Carolina 
lines’ petition for a reopening of the is- 
sues involved in the Commission’s de- 
cision, 


Specific Reasons Given 
For Denial of Petitions 


Extracts from the Kansas reply peti-| 
tion follow: 

First, the Kansas farm organizations 
adopt the reply filed herein, in the pub- 
lic behalf, by the State Commission and 
counsel and Attorneys General of the 
several western States, and make such 
reply a part of their own, as though ac- 
tually incorporated herein and herein- 
after set out. 

Second, the Kansas farm organizations 
urge the following specific reasons for 
the denial of the carriers’ petitions for 
reopening, reconsideration or delay: (1) 
|That the rates prescribed by the Com- 
mission, rather than being too low, are 
unreasonably high; (2) that, notwith- 
standing the Kansas farm organizations 
believe a general level of rates below 
that prescribed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission might very properly 
have been established, they nevertheless 
urge the prompt effectiveness of such 
rates as have been ordered, in the in- 
terests of the country as a whole, but 
particularly agriculture generally, and 
more particularly the Kansas farmers 
and those similarly situated. | 

The rates prescribed by the Interstate | 
— Commission are not unduly 
ow. 

The record in these proceedings was | 
made at the time when grain prices were 
comparatively high and when agricul- 
ture, though in a depressed condition, did 
not approach the tragic plight in which 
the grain industry, especially wheat 
farming, has been plunged. 

While this investigation was conducted 
under the Hoch-Smith resolution, the re- 
port of the Commission was subsequent 
to the California deciduous fruit case, in 
Ann Harbor R. Co. v. U. S., 281 P 658, 
jconstruing that resolution; and reflects, 

therefore, the Commission’s judgment of 
a reasonable and nondiscriminatory rate | 
adjustment under the Interstate Com- | 
| merce Act as it stands independent of 
i the Hoch-Smith resolution. 5 
| The United States Supreme Court, in 
Ann Harbor R. Co. v. U. S., Supra, at 
669, recognizes that, “* * * The depressed 
condition of the industry” is to be given 
consideration. Therefore, the Commis- | 
sion must give consideration to the con- 
dition of the grain industry. The value 
of the commodity and “what the traffic 
will bear” have long been recognized as 
factors in rate making. (Investigation | 
Hae aneenten Docket 26, 22 1. C, C. 
604. 


Grain Rates Are Said- 
To Be Comparatively High 


First; the rates prescribed herein by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
for the movement of grain and grain 
products, are relatively high when com- 
pared with rates on other commodities, 
or when considered on a car-mile and a 
ton-mile basis. * * * 

While the Kansas farm organizations 
assume the burden only of making the 
ease as to the Kansas rates, they rec- 
ognize that the general rate situation 
throughout the western district must be 
considered in this general adjustment. 
| These organizations have long recog- 
nized that Kansas farmers, with their 
favorable transportation conditions, l.ave 
been paying grain rates out of propor- 
tion to those of grain producers in other 
less favorable circumstanced sections of 
the western district. The Kansas farm 
organizations have no objection to wheat 
farmers in other sections having rea- 
sonable rates. They have objected to! 
paying rates out of proportion to those 
in other territories, when Kansas trans- | 
portation conditions are considerably | 
more favorable and the carrier group 
serving this State were earning, largely 
| because of unreasonably high grain rates, 
a substantial margin above the “fair 
return” contemplated by the Transporta- 
tion Act. 


Grain Industry Said 


To Demand Attention 


The condition of the grain industry 
demands the most serious consideration 
on the part of the Commission, and 
prompt measures for such relief as can 
be given through rate readjustments. 

The Kansas farm organizations intro- 
duced considerable testimony as to the 
depressed condition of the agricultura! | 


| 





| 


| 











in road and equipment, including land, 
on date of valuation, is stated in its 
books as $8,256,195, 58 If certain read- 
justments were made, as indicated by 
;our accounting examination, this amount 
would be reduced to $8,255,915.88, of 
|which 8,040,942, less an undetermined 
portion thereof assignable to offsetting 
items included in amounts recorded at 
$78,457.55, represents the par value of 
securities and notes issued, the cash 
value of which at the time of the trans- 
action we are not able to report, because 
it has been impossible to obtain the nec- 
essary information. ‘ 

Cost of reproduction new and cost of 
reproduction less depreciation.—The cost 
of reproduction new and cost of repro- 
duction less depreciation of all common- 
carrier property, other than land and| 
| material and supplies, owned and used | 
| by the carrier, including owned portions 

| 








;of joint minor facilities, are $2,346,483 
and 1,820,423, respectively. 





To Western Roads’ Rate Plea 
Route Supported | Petition Prepared by Governor of State Says Effort of Rail-| 


roads to Ward Off Proposed Reduction Is Serious 
Menace to Kansas’ Grain Industry 


|but these facts are of general krowl- | 
,edge and thoroughly within the cogni- | 


| national 
{mately 5,300 miles. 


‘'eonerete foundation continue to find 


of construction. 


jing to Mr. Livengood, and now the de- 
| lighted motor tourist finds roads through- 
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industry in Kansas. The picture painted 
then, while reflecting the true condition 
of the Kansas farmer, by no means por- 
trays the tragic plight in which the grain 
farmer finds himself today. 1 

Grains are now selling at levels ap-| 
proximating the 1906 figures, a price far 
below the cost of production. These fig- | 
ures are not in the record, of course, 


zance of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; as much so as the facts alleged 
by the carriers for the granting of their | 
petitions for rehearing. We do not need 
to rely upon the Hoch-Smith Resolution, | 
which the Supreme Court has construed | 
as nothing more, in effect, than a man- | 
date of Congress to use expedition in} 
conducting a general investigation for 
the purpose of realigning ratés under 
the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended. 


Rates Said to Mean 
Loss for Shippers | 


Agriculture is not only the backbone 
of the Nation, but it is the industry upon 
which the petitioning carriers must de- 
pend for their prosperity. Destroy agri- | 
culture, and the West will perish. Grain 
raising is the principal agricultural in- 
dustry of this western territory. Grain) 
farmers have seen prices for their prod- | 
ucts tumble to a level so low that, with | 
present transportation costs, the grain | 
cannot be shipped except at a loss. With 
the maintenance of the present prices | 
and the present high transportation | 
costs, the grain farmers must ultimately 
go out of business. This creates a crisis | 
which all must recognize. The carriers | 
themselves should recognize the _neces- | 
sity of a readjustment which will lend | 
some measure of encouragement to this 
most important agricultural industry, 
now prostrate. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
while recognizing the necessity of the) 
carriers for revenues, must take into 
consideration the condition of the indus- 
try which furnishes the freight to the 
carriers, and which in this instance is 


basic to all other industries of the coun- |. 


try. Either agriculture must be im- 
proved, or the business of this ‘section 
must continue to grow worse until chaos | 
threatens. The facts of record upon; 
which we rel: are sufficient to support 
the orders of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission herein. Justice and expedi- | 
ency demand that the petitions of the 
carriers be promptly denied. 


Road Congress Delegates’ | 
Tell of Highways Abroad| 


{Continued from Page 3.] 

Funds for road construction and main- 
tenance are obtained exclusively from 
automobile taxation levied in the form) 
of a combined tax on gasoline, weight, 
yubber and horsepower. The availble 
funds more than cover current require- | 
ments. 


Because of financial difficulties prior to 
stabilzation of the Belgian franc at the 
end of 1926, systematic reconstruction 
of Belgian roads has largely been/a de- 
velopment of the past three or four 
years, according to Mr. Miller. 

Roads now under the supervision of 
government total approxi-| 
During 1928 and 
1929, $8,664,000 was included in the Bel- 
gian budget tor road improvements, re- 
sulting in the restoration of 715 miles of 
highways. For the present year, $3,335,- 
000 have been asked, and it is expected 
that within the next five years the entire 
road system of the country will have 
been rehabilitated. Paving blocks on a 





preference in road building and more than | 
half of the total miieage is in this form 


Road Program Speeded | 

Efforts to have the highways in good 
condition for the centennial expositions 
which are being held in Antwerp and 
Liege during 1930 have tended to aan 
up the general road program. 

Increase in automobiles has progressed 
along with road development, partly due, 
of course, to better highways, because 
also of favorable economic conditions 
prevailing since 1921. In 1921 motor 
vehicles in Belgium totaled 20,656, and 
by 1929 the number had grown to more 
than 120,000. 

Highway mileage in The Netherlands, | 
made up of State, provincial, municipal, | 
and reclaiming board roads, is estimated | 
to total around 15,000 miles, surfaced | 
largely with macadam and gtavel, brick, | 
asphalt, and granite blocks, Mr. Guinn | 
reports. | 

Much interest is being taken in the 
subject of road development and a build- 
ing and improvement program which is 
now in progress is expected to do much 
to enhance the country’s highway sys- 
tem. A’number of roads or parts of 
roads have already been constructed and 
this work is being continued. ‘The State 
budget for 1930 granted around $10,- 
000,000 for road construction work to 
which are usually added substantial sums 
voted by certain provinces. 

Spain Plans Expansion 

Interest in road building in The 
Netherlands also extends to this coun- 
try’s important colonial possessions in 
the Middle East (Java, Sumatra, etc.) 
and delegates to the present Sixth In- 
ternational Road Conference represent 
both of these areas. 

The Spanish highway system has in 
late years been vastly improved, accord- 





| 


out the country which will stand com- 
parison with the best in Europe. With 
the total number of automobiles operat- 
ing in the country still relatively small, 
and with the tendency toward economic 
progress which Spain has shown in the 
last decade, it is evident that much fur- 
ther expansion may be expected in mo- 
torized transportation. 


' sideration, 


‘as those cases where the shipowner trans- 


Says Freight Service Is 
Greatest Source of Reve-' 
nue for Mercantile Ships| 


By Early B. Christian 


Vice Consul at Stockholm, Sweden | 


The Swedish Board of Trade has made | 
a provisional examination of the Swe- | 
dish mercantile fleet’s gross income, 
based on information given by the ship- 
owners for all Swedish boats of and 
above 20 tons net capacity. In the pre- 
liminary summary the freight incomes 
from the State Railway-owned steam 
ferries plying between Malmo-Copen- | 
hagen and Tralleborg-Sassnitz are not | 
included, as these figures are not yet | 
available. The gross income of these 
ferry services during the year 1928 
amounted to 269,000,000 Swedish crowns 
(1 crown equals $0.268). However, for | 
purposes of comparison, the figures for | 
this branch of the merchant marine are 
excluded for the years 1913 and 1928. 


Taking the available figures into con- | 
which include passenger, | 
freight, and mail incomes, it will be| 
noted, therefore, that the gross income | 
of the Swedish mercantile fleet for the 
year 1929 aggregated 319,604,212 crowns | 
as against 290,232,047 crowns for ‘the | 
year 1928—an increase of 29,372,165 | 
crowns. The income derived from time | 
charters increased from _ 18,178,468 | 
crowns to 15,139,408 crowns—an increase 
of 1,960,945 crowns, 


Freight Increase Heaviest 


Of the various sources of income, the 
goods freights constitute the greatest| 
item, with an increase of 28,152,685) 
crowns. Passenger fares show an in-| 


crease of 1,100,613 crowns, and the mail| 





| dues 114,867 crowns; however, relatively | 


considerable amounts of the last-men- | 
tioned income usually come in through 
the State railway’s ferry traffic. 

Of the gross freight incomes derived | 
from foreign and local freight, it is really 
the income earned in foreign shipping | 
that has increased; the freights earned | 
in the home trade remained practically | 
cane. However, certain items are} 
included in the figures for 1929 that 
have not been considered heretofore, such 


ported his own goods, which primarily | 
concerns the transportation of wood.| 
Therefore the slight increases shown in: 
the local traffic probably are illusionary. | 
Passenger and mail receipts in the local | 
traffic show a decrease. 

On the other hand, foreign freights 
show an increase throughout amounting 
to 28,903,082 crowns, or 11.6 per cent, 
the principal source of which is the 
goods freights with an increase of 27,- 
702,866 crowns, or about 12.1 per cent. 
Passenger revenues in foreign traffic 
increased by 1,927,054 crowns, while the 
same class of revenue in the home mar- 
ket shows an increase of 33,891 crowns. 

Foreign Trade Revenue “ 
_ The Swedish mercantile marine fleet | 
is engaged to a very great extent in for- 
eign traffic, not less than 86.0 per cent 
of its gross income being derived there- 
from. However, it is engaged in purely 
international trade (that is, trade be-| 
tween foreign countries) to a i:uch less 
degree than is the case with fleets of 
the neighboring countries. More than) 
120,000,000 crowns, or 37.6 per cent, of 
the total gross amount earned and 43.4 
per cent of the freight earned in foreign 
trade is derived from purely interna- 
tional trade. The income for such traf- 
fic in 1928 was 103,300,000 crowns; 
therefore, an increase of no less than 
17,000,000 crowns has taken place. 

In traffic between Sweden and foreign | 
countries, the Swedish mercantile fleet | 
in 1929 earned 157,100,000 crowns as| 
against 145,200,000 crowns during the| 
preceding year. The outward: freights 
in 1929 aggregated 92,100,000 crowns, | 
while the inward freights amounted to| 
65,000,000; in 1928 the corresponding 
figures were 82,600,000 and 62,600,000 
crowns. Therefore, outgoing freights 
show an increase of 9,500,000 and incom- 
ing freights of 2,400,000. 


_ It_appears that Great Britain (includ- 
ing Northern Ireland and the Irish Free 
State) ranks first, the United States 
second, France third, Denmark (includ- 
ing Faroe Islands. and Iceland) fourth, 
and Netherlands fifth. The most strik- | 
ing change from 1928 is the increase 
in trade with Great Britain and Ireland, 
by 9,255,000 crowns; with France, by 
5,226,000 crowns; with Belgium, by 3,413,- | 
000 crowns; with Denmark, Faroes, and} 


| 


Iceland, by 2,074,000 crowns; with Ger-| merce Commission’s report and order au-;gage dated June 26, 1916, made by the | 
jmany by 1,997,000 crowns; and with| 


Poland-Danzig, by 1,708,000 crowns. 
General Trade Gain 


The figures also show that the Swed- 
ish mercantile fleet had a considerably 
larger gross income last year than in 
1928. The tonnage of the fleet increased 
during the year by about 78,000 gross 
registered tons, and the tonnage cleared 
in and out increased by about 15 per 
cent. The main portion of the increase 
in foreign shipping fell on foreign ships, 
the tonnage of the latter showing an in- 
crease of 21.9 per cent, while the Swed- 
ish tonnage increased by only 7.2 per 
cent. 





to 1929 by more than 1,000,000 tons, or 
10 per cent, and exports by more than 
7,000,000 tons, or about 50 per cent. The 
main part of the latter increase fell, how- 
ever, on the iron-ore exports, which were 
more than 5,200,000 tons greater; a con- 
siderable portion of this item is traffic | 
via non-Swedish ports, such as Narvik | 
in Norway, and the greater part of the 
ore exports is carried by foreign ships. | 





Rate Decisions | 


| 


Announced | 





One of ‘Sweden’s main problems, Mr. 
Dahl states, is that of building durable 
roads at a low cost. Because of the ex- 
tremely mountainous terrain of a great 
part of the country putting down last- 
ing, heavy-duty roads at a price within 
reach of the country’s resources is a 


problem which must be continuously) and Spray, N. C.. to St. Paul, 


wrestled with. However, Sweden has a 
highway sy: 
with those of other countries in scenic 
beauty-and technical proficiency, and the 
construction of roads goes steadily on 
toward the goal of closer communication 
between all Swedish cities and towns, 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Oct. 11 made public a rate decision, 
which is summarized as follows: 
Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
54.—Woolen Blankets From  Leaksville 
Minneapolis 
Groups.  Pro- 


| 34 


land Duluth, Minn., and 
woolen blankets, any quantity, from Leaks- 
ville and Spray, N. C., to Minneapolis, St. 
|Paul, Duluth, Fordson, and Minnesota 
| Transfer, Minn., and Superior, Wis., found 
justified. Suspension order vacated and 
proceeding discontinued, 


|The following additional 


|ment: 


‘Careless Mail Addressing Costs 


( 


|'Post Office Department Says Delays Caused by Inadequate | 
| 


Directions Often Entail Serious Losses; Some 
Houses Have Remedied Their Methods 


Private industry and private business 
each year lose millions of dollars because 
of the careless addressing of mail, ac- 
cording to information made available 
at the Post Office Department Oct. 11. 
information 
also was made available by the Depart- 


Since the days of Benjamin Franklin 
every Postmaster General has found oc- 


l¢asion to inveigh against a condition| 
| which has been the bane of postal serv- 
jice since its foundation. 


Periodic and 
systematic campaigns have been waged 
against it but the evil grows as fast as 


\the rapidly increasing business of the 
postal servize itself. 


Of late years, however, it has become! 


arent that the Depart- 


more and more ap 
final analysis, the tax- 


ment, or in the 


payer, are not the only sufferers from the 


evil. Private business and private indus- 
try every year lose millions of dollars 
from the same cause, which is for the 
most part preventable. 


This economic waste is nothing more 


‘or less than the careless addressing of | 


mail matter; the depositing of letters 
and packages with incomplete, inade- 
quate or incorrect addresses, an over- 


; whelming majority of which comes from | 


large patrons of the mails. 
Department’s Efforis 
To Remedy Conditions 


The post office has gone a long way 
toward assisting business men in solving 
the problem. Postmasters have inter- 
viewed heads of firms, who, due to the 
fact that their mail is handled by sub- 
ordinates, often are not aware of their 
own mailing difficulties. The Depart- 
ment has even offered to furnish its own 
clerks to correct and bring mailing lists 
up to date at the nominal charge of 65 
cents an hour. 


In the last report of the Postmaster 


|General it was recommended that Con- | 


gress should legislate so as to provide 
that a two-cent charge be placed upon 
each letter requiring directory service. 
It is estimated that 200,000,000 pieces 
of mail are yearly given “directory serv- 
ice,” which means that postal employes 
must take time from the regular han- 
cling and dispatching of mail in the en- 


|deavor to provide correct addresses for, 
| this huge volume of misdirected matter. | 


There is every evidence that the mailers 
of incompletely addressed matter believe 
that to the postal service nothing is im- 
possible. The implied compliment is ap- 


| preciated, but it must be remembered 


that this no longer is the age of the town 
pump and that our cities have grown 
so that no longer can a mail distributor 


Aerial Photography Aids 
Northern Africa Survey 


Completing in four months what it is 
estimated would have taken about eight 
years by ordinary ground survey meth- 


‘ods, a new feat in aerial photography 


has been accomplished in the air survey 
of Northern Rhodesia, Africa, accord- 
ing to a dispatch received in the De- 
partment of Commerce from Assistant 


| Trade Commissioner Du Wayne G. Clark 


at Johannesburg. 
A total of 15,000 photographs of open 


country and over 700 townships were | 
taken during the survey, which was car- | 


ried out by the Aircraft Operating Com- 
pany. 
The British airplane which was used 


flew at an altitude of about 21,000 feet. | 


Three cameras gwere fitted to the plane. 


These were arranged on special mount- | 


ings which enabled their being lowered 
sufficiently, through the floor of the air- 
plane to secure photographs in all di- 
rections with no complications from pro- 
jections on the plane. The maps made 
from these pageegenpha will show the 
topographical features of the country 


be expected to know in | 
town.” | 
Mail inadequately addressed and re-| 
quiring directory service of course means | 
delay. Often it must be returned to the | 
sender for a new address. For the lack! 
of a return address about 20,000,000 of | 
these are sent annually to the Dead Let- | 
iter Office. | 
No matter which course these letters | 
take it means loss of money. Directory | 
service and the Dead Letter Office are 
costly to the postal service. Delay and} 
'nondelivery are, more often than noi, 
costly to the mailer. 
Solicitations for orders cannot pro- 
|duce results if the customer does not 
receive the solicitation. If he receives 
it a few hours late a competitor may get 
the order. Often the solicitation does 
not contain the street address of the ad- 
vertising firm and then the customer’s 
jorder is subjected to the same directory | 
service and resultant delay which befell 
ithat of the advertiser. Any business or 
commercial house knows that the delay 
;to an order often means cancellation, 
as well as the loss of future business. 
| The reaction of a customer to the re- 
jturn for a better address of an impor- 
tant order can easily be imagined. If 
he knows another firm handling the same 
|commodity he does not attempt to lo- 
|cate the one to which he first sent the 
| order. 
Many of the largest and most progres- | 
|Sive firms. in the country have long since | 
|realized that while, at one time, to ap- 
|pear street addressless may have given 
|an air of importance, this condition no; 
| longer exists. Accordingly, their exact 
|locations are now registered on order 
| blanks, letter-heads, envelopes and on 
jall advertising. On the other hand, many 


“everybody 





la 
|firms have still to learn this lesson. 


'Great Northern Asks Leave 
To Halt Construction Plans) 


} 
| Hearing on the Great Northern and 
| Northern Pacific railroads’ plans for the 
construction of new lines of railroad in 
eastern Montana, at an aggregate cost 
of from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000, now 
|set for Oct. 27 before the Interstate! 
Commerce Commission at Lewiston, 
Mont., was canceled by the Commission 
on Oct. 11. The lines ask that they be 
permitted to: abandon their projects at 
this time. 

The Northern Pacific, by application 
jin Finance Docket No. 7817, proposed | 
| to construct 149 miles of line from 
| Brockway to Lewiston, while the Great 
Northern planned in Finance Docket No. 
'7743 to construct an extension from the 
terminus of its existing line at Richey 
|to Winnett, and operate over the line 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
| Pacific Railway from Winnett and Grass 
Range, and either construct a line from 
Grass Range to Lewiston or operate 
over the St. Paul’s tracks between those | 
points. | 


Utah Seeks Right to Enter 
Test Case on Oil Permits 


The State of Utah will seek permission | 
‘to enter the case of Wilbur, Secretary of 
the Interior, v. McLennan, a mandamus 
proceeding in the Court of Appeals to 
test the right of the Secretary of the 
|Interior to reject all oil and gas pros- 
pecting permits, according to George P. 
Parker, Attorney General of the State 
Utah. 

The necessary papers have been sent 
;to Washington, Mr. Parker stated Oct. 
{10._Utah’s purpose, according to Mr. 
| Parker, is to protest against the ruling! 
jof the Secretary closing the public do- 
;main to oil and gas prospecting. 

| The McLennan case is one of several | 
|pending in the Court of Appeals and set 
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Airplane Routes 


Rapid Expansion 


Mileage of Airlines Shows 
Marked Development 


With Miles Flown Also Re- 
cording Development 


Italy is making rapid-progress in the 
development of civil aviation, the De- 
partment of Commerce announced Oct. 
12, and a. “‘striking increase”? is shown 
in airway mileage during the last four 
years. The full text of the announte- 
ment, based on a report prepared in the 
Aeronautics Trade Division, follows: 

The rapid progress which Italy is 


; making in the development of commer- 


cial aviation is revealed in a «survey 

of Italian airports prepared in the Aero- 

nautics Trade Division, of the Commerce 

Department which has just been reieased, 
Seaplanes Favored 


In the period from 1926 to 1929, the 
report shows, the mileage of Italian air- 
lines rose from 3,000 to more than 8,000; 
the number of miles flown from 325,000 
to 1,900,000; while the number of pas- 
sengers carried increased from - 4,000. to 
more than 25,000. 

In addition to scheduled services, the 
survey points out, extensive taxi, or air 
tourist services are carried on from vari- 
ous Italian bases. During the year 1929, 
7,900 flights of this nature were made 
by 15 operating companies, in which 


| 9,500 passengers were carried a total of 


165,000 miles. 3 
Italy, it is explained, is not readily 
adaptable to the establishment of air- 
ports for large land planes. The diffi- 
culty of converting mountainous or 
marshy lands into suitable landing fields 
has. been a contributing cause to the 
more rapid development of seaplane 
bases for commercial services. For this 


;reason seaplanes are employed on most 
of the Italian airlines. 


Types of Airports 


Italy’s airports are divided into mili- 
tary, civil and emergency fields. The 
civil airports belong to the provincial and 
municipal governments, flying clubs, or 
private companies. All important land- 
ing fields are designated as customs air- 
ports. There are now over 100 emer- 
gency fields and others are being pre- 
pared all over the country. They are 
maintained by the provinces and are 
marked with their names and landing 
tees in concrete. 

The development of airplane manufac- 
ture and other aeronautic activities in 
Italy has kept pace with its progress in 
commercial flying, according to the Com- 
merce Department report. Government 
aid and support, private initiative, and 
public interest, it is pointed out, all in- 
dicate a continuation of the country’s 
progress in aeronautics. 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the — 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has made public complaints filed with it 
in rate cases, which are summarized as 
follows: 

No. 23890.—Columbus Brick and Tile 
Company, Columbus, Ga, v. Central of 
Georgia. Against rate of 1114 cents on car- 
load shipments of common brick, from Co- 
lumbus_to Guntersville, Ala. as unjust and 
unreasonable to the extent it exceeded an 
ll-cent rate prescribed by the Commission 
in the General Brick Case, I. & S., Dockes 
No. 1885. 

No. 28691.—J. D. Crosby Company, Paws 
tucket, R. IL., v. Pennsylvania Railrog& 
Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discrimina- 
tory and unduly preferential rates on hot 
rolled steel, in coils, from Youngstown, 
Warren, Bethlehem, Carnegie, Leechburg, 
Sharon, Buffalo and Weirton to Darlington, 


and provide a means of planning roads| specially for heariag immediately fol-| within the switching limits of Pawtucket, 


and railway developments. 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


|lowing a group of radio cases on assign- 
‘ment for Oct. 13. 


Western Pacific Railroad Authorized 


To Issue New 


\Interstate Commerce Commission Grants 


Covering $5,000,000 of First Mortgage 


Secu 


Full details of the Interstate Com- 


thorizing the Western Pacific Railroad to 
issue $5,000,000 of first-mortgage 5 per 
cent bonds, the proceeds from the sale of 
which will be used in constructing the 
Western Pacific’s segment of the joint 
Great Northern-Western Pacific con- 
struction from Klamath Falls, Oreg., t6 
Keddie, Calif., have just been made pub- 
lic by the Commisison. (Finance Docket 
No. 8473.) 


The bonds are to be sold to the highest | 


bidder at not less than 97% per cent 


of par and accrued interest. Brief notice | 


of its action in the case was made by the 
Commission Oct. 6. 
The full text of the report follows: 
The Western Pacific Railroad Com- 


Imports to Sweden increased from 1928 | pany, a common carrier by railroad en-| 


gaged in interstate commerce, has duly 
applied for authority under setcion 20a 


lof the Interstate Commerce Act to is-| 


sue $5,000,000 of first-mortgage 5 per 
cent bonds. No objection to the grant- 
ing of the application has been pre- 
sented to us. 

By our certificate and order of June 9, 
1930, in Great Northern Ry. Co. Con- 
struction, 166 I. C. C. 38, among other 
things we authorized the applicant to 


point on its main line near Keddie, Plu- 
mas County, Calif., and a point near 
Bieber, Lassen County, Calif., a dis- 
| tance of approximately 112 miles, and, 
| jointly with the Great Northern Railway 


‘Company, to construct and/or acquire a} 


|\line, approximately 36 miles in length, 
between a point in the vicinity of Look- 


out, Modoe County, Calif., and a point! 


at or near Hambone, Siskiyou County, 
Calif. The total estimated cost to the 
japplicant of the construction and acqui- 
sition is given as $10,049,077. 


leurred and/or: reimbursement of 


The ap- | 
plicant proposes to use the proceeds from | 
stem at present that will vie| posed cancellation of commodity rates on|the bonds in payment of liabilities > 
its | 


Construction Bonds 


Application 


rities 


|tion 2 of article second of the first mort- | 


japplicant to the First Federal Trust! 
Company (Crocker First Federal Trust 
Company, successor) and Henry E. 
Cooper, trustees. That section of the 
jmortgage provides for the authentica- 
tion and delivery of bonds for the pur- 
poses for which the applicant proposes 
to use the proceeds of the bonds. In 
jaccordance with provisions of the mort- 
|gage the applicant proposes to deposit 
the net proceeds from the sale of the 
|bonds with the trustees thereunder and 
to apply the proceeds, under the terms 
of the mortgage, to the payment of lia- 
| bilities incurred and/or to reimburse its 
treasury for expenditures in respect of 
the construction and-acquisition of the 
lines of railroad mentioned above. 

The bonds will be dated June 26, 1916, 
| will bear interest at the rate of 5 per 
cent per annum, payable semiannually 
|on Mar. 1 and Sept. 1, will mature Mar. 
1, 1946, but will be subject to redemption 
on any interest-payment date at par and 
| accrued interest. No contract or under- 
writing for their sale has been made, as 
it appears that the Western Pacific Rail- 





rectors’ qualifying shares, intends to bid 
|for the bonds. he applicagt therefore 
| proposes to offer them at public sale 
to the highest bidder at not less than 
|97% per cent 6f par and accrued inter-| 
est. At that price the average annual 
cost to the applicant would be approxi- 
{mately 5.24 per cent. | 

We find that the proposed issue by 
the Western Pacific Railroad Company 
of $5,000,000 of first-mortgage 5 per 


ful object within its corporate purposes, 
and compatible with the public interest, | 
which is necessary and appropriate for! 
and consistent with the proper perform- 
ance by it of service to the public as a 





jtreagury for money expended by it with | 


| respect to this construction and acquisi- 
| tion. 
' The bonds are to be issued under sec- 


common carrier, and which will not im- | 
| pair its ability to perform that service, | 
;and (b) is reasonably necessary and ap- 
‘propriate for such purpose. 





' load lots 
|Ind., Flint, 


road Corporation, which owns all the! 


| capital stock of th licant except. di-| 
construct a line of railroad between a} P ‘oo P 


cent bonds as aforesaid (a) is for a law-| 


upon the basis of rates on cold rolled steel 
between the same points, 

No. 23892.—Hoffman Lumber Company, 
Columbia, S. C., v. Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road. Against rates and charges on lum- 
ber, carloads from points in South Carolina 
to destinations in C., F. A, territory, —— 
as to that part of South Carolina on the 
Port Royal Division of the Charleston & 
Western Carolina Railroad to all destina- 
tions in C. F. A, territory as unjustly dis- 
criminatory and unreasonably preferential 
of Savannah, Ga., and Fairfax, S. C., to 
Chicago. 

No. 23893.—Federated Metals Corporation, 


|New York City v. Chicago Junction Rail- 
| way. 


Unjust and unreasonable rates and 
charges on shipments of zine alloy in car- 
from Chicago, to Indianapolis, 

Mich., Syracuse, N. Y., Lynn, 
Mass,, Erie, Pa., and elsewhere. 

No. 28894.—-Union Explosives Company, 
Clarksburg, W. Va., v. Norfolk and Western. 
Excessive, unjust and unreasonable rates 
on high explosives from Emporia, Pa., to 
Norton, Va., Welch and Caples, W. Va. 

No. 23895.—Smith Brothers Manufacture 
ing Company, Carthage, Mo., vw. Aberdeen 
and Rockfish Railroad. Unduly prejudicial 
and disadvantageous rates on cotton piece 
geese from _ points in Alabama, Georgia, 

ississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina 
and Virginia to complainants’ plants in 
Missouri and Iola, Kans, and in favor of 
competitors at Jefferson City, Kansas City 
and St. Joseph, Mo., and Atchison and Leave 
enworth, Kans. 

No, 23896.—Greensboro Cut Stone Come 
pany, Washington, D. C. v. Illinois Cen- 
tral. Against a commodity rate of 34% 
cents on carload shipments of rough quar- 
ried limestone, sawed four sides or legs, 
from Bedford, Ind., and other points in 
the Bedford District to Greensboro, N, C, 


Cruiser Is Ordered Nearer 
Brazil to Guard Nationals 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
being ordered to .Guantanamo which is 
three days less steaming distance to 
Brazil than Hampton Roads where it is 
at present. 

There are no American naval vessels 
now in Brazilian waters and the “Pen- 
sacola” is the only ship being ordered to 
stand by for this duty. If future devel- 
opments require it to proceed from 
Guantanamo to Brazil it will do 60 
merely to take off American whose lives 
might be in danger. This would be the 
sole object of its visit to amy Brazilian 


| Are You in Need of Live Wire 
| Representation in Washington 
With Financial Responsibility 
Cooper C. Lighthown 
4803 Colorado Avenue 
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Michigan Commissioner Says state Bank, South Bend, closd. 
a Rate on Deposits Should | MSinen h 
~~ Conform to Income From 2", Verdigre, 


Loans and Securities 


: By R. E. Reichert 
Banking Commissioner, State of Michigan 


_ One of the things that puzzle bankers 
of today is the question of getting a rea- 
sonable profit on their business with the 


reduced rate of interest on high grade 


securities, of which every bank should 
have a reasonable amount. These should 
act’as a secondary reserve, and marketa- 
bility, rather than rate. should be the 


chief consideration. No longer have you, 


an attractive call market to fall back on 
for your short-time funds, nor have you 
the 5% per cent and 6 per cent market 
on the better class of securities of five 
and six years ago. The banker there- 
fore must look to his costs and adjust 
them in accordance with his rate of in- 
terest'on deposits, which forms the prin- 
cipal part of his cost of overation, in 
order to be conservative. He must es- 
tablish accounting systems which will 
tell him what his costs are. 
analyze his accounts. Larger banks have 
done this with some very surprising re- 
sults. The one thing to which the banker 
has usually given very little attention 
is the float on the checks and drafts that 
go through the institution, for which you 
give immediate credit. I am now speak- 
ing of both savings and commercial ac- 
counts. Under the old system, prior to 
the advent of the Federal Reserve Bank, 
you had the collection charges both on 


letters as well as checks and drafis to) 


offset the time that is lost on these floats. 
The bank of today grants more services 
free of charge than any other institution. 
It cashes the check of 2,000 miles away 
and advances the money without any re- 


- On Investments 


He must} 
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inance 


Changes in Status 
of 


State Banks 


| 
| announced: 
| reopened, 


Indiana: Thomas D. Barr, Deputy Bank | 


‘Commissioner, has announced: Peoples 
Nebraska: George W. Woods, Bank Com- 


as announced: Knox 


Ohio: O. C. Gray, Superfitendent 


_liance, reopened. Merchants Trust & Sav- 


| tificate issued authorizing them to do busi- 


| ness as a State bank. 
& Savings Bank, Findlay, sold and trans- 
| ferred certain of its assets to the American 
First National Bank, Findlay. Zanesville | 
!Bank & Trust Company, with the Peoples | 
Savings Bank, Guardian Trust & Safe De- | 
|posit Co, and the Old Citizens National 
| Bank, all of Zanesville, consolidated un- | 
| der the title of the Citizens National Bank | 
| of Zanesville. | 


Cost of Governing 
West Virginia Rises 


‘Per Capita Expense Last Year 
Found to Exceed That of 
Previous Period 


The per capita cost of operating the 
|general departments of the government 
of West Virgini« rose from $2.72 in 1918 | 
to $8.54 in 1928, and to $884 in 1929,) 
according to a summary of a study of} 
|the State’s finarces, made public on Oct. 
10 by the Department of Commerce. 

| The Department’s statement follows 
jin full text: 

| The Department of Commerce an- 
!nounces 2 summiary of the financial sta- 
|tics of the State of West Virginia for 
the fiscal year ended June 30,1929. The 
| per capita figures for 1929 are based on 
jan estimated population of 1.696,200. 





| Illinois: Osear Nelson, State Auditor, has | 
Peoples State Bank, Loraine, | 


County | 
and Citizens State Bank, | 


of | 
Banks, has announced: Peoples Bank, Al- | 
ings Bank, Cleveland, closed. Dan Struble | 
& Son (unincorporated), Fredericktown, cer- 


Buckeye Commercial | 


muneration to cover the time of money | These statistics were compiled by Maj. 
or credit advance, although it} may be|C. A. Wood, State Commissioner’s office. | 
two weeks before the check is actually! The payments for operation and 
collected. Or it advances immediate | maintenance of the general departments 
credit, and to carry this out it supplies|of West Virginia amounted to $15,000,- 
the depositor with a check book. It fur-| 612, or $8.84 per capita. This includes 
nishes the pass book and deposit slip, | $1,902,290, appoutionments for education 
end thereby keeps the customer’s books 'to the minor civil divisions of the State. ' 
for him. In many instances the money | In 1928 the comparative per capita for 
is actually checked out before the check | operation and .maintenance of general 
or draft is collected. Service charges departments was $8.54, and in 1918, 
should be given serious consideration by | $2.72. The interest on debt im 1929) 
all bankers and should enter into any amounted to $2,627,927; and outlays for 
plan that is being evolved to adjust your) permanen: improvements, $6,106,180. | 
overhead charges. | The total payments, therefore, for oper- 
Banks in instituting these accounting |ation and maintenance of general de-| 
systems to determine what their costs | partments, for interest and outlays were 
are, are doing the thing that manufac- | $23,734,719. Ox this amount $002 rep- 
turers have been doing for some time,/Tresents payments by a State department 
and without which they could not exist |r enterprise to another on account of 
and prosper, and you, as bankers, are_ Services. The totals include all pay- 
the men who have been insisting on; ments for the year, whether made from 
manufacturers establishing such sys-| current revenues or from the proceeds 
tems to determine their costs. While} of bond issues. 
we are on the subject of cost account-| Of the governmental costs reported | 
ing I am going to discuss with you the| above, $8,561,704 was for highways, | 
matter of interest rates. In this con-| $3,272,532 being for maintenance and! 
nection I submit a table of comparative | $5,289,172 for construction. 
figures issued some time ago by the} ho total revenue receints 


: were 
Seventh Federal Reserve Bank, which | g93 681,783, or* $13.98 per capita. 


This 


discloses some very surprising results. | \.; $6,003,244 more than the total pay- 


A—Deposits, $600,000, less reserve 1 
per cent, $540,000; interest cost, $24,000. 
Income at loaning rate of 6 per cent, 
$32,400; gross profit, $8,400, at 5 per cent, 
$27,000; gross profit, $3,000. 

B.—Deposits, $400,000 less reserve 10 per 
cent, $360,000; interest cost, $12,000. Income 
at loaning rate of 6 per cent, $21,400; gross 
profit, $9,600; at 5 per cent, $18,000; gross 
profit, $6,000. 

The lowering of the interest rate from 
4 per cent to 3 per cent on time deposits, 
even in the face of a shrinkage in de- 
posits, may add materially to income. 


ize, i i nection, that there | L 
paeptet, i Cate one |property and special taxes collected was 


are almost as many methods of figuring 
interest as there are banks, so that in 
some instances the bank paying 4 per| 
cent by its method of figuring interest | 
is actually paying less than banks paying 
3 per cent. 
of methods in figuring interest on sav- 
ings accounts, there should be a stand- 
ard set up, because I know of no business 
that is more definitely founded upon con- 
fidence than the banking business, and 
when you agree to pay a person 53 or 4 
per cent, you should do so according to 
a definite fixed standard. Your customer 
should have a right to that protection. 


I know of no argument in favor of a| 


system that advertises one rate of in- 
terest and by its method of adjustment, 
has a result that is no greater than the 
lower rate and in some instances is less. 

If you will go back, you will find that 
this matter was the cause of consider- 


able debate before the American Bankers | 


Association some few years ago, and 
questionnaires were sent out to, I think, 
100 banks, calling to their attention cer- 
tain problems upon which they were 
to compute the interest. If my infor- 
mation is correct, out of all of these 
questionnaires, no two results were the 
same, and on some of the problems the 
interest ranged all the way from $40 
to nothing at all. I think that this is 
the time for the adjustment of interest 
rates and I believe that in view of the 
prevailing rate on the better class of 
securities, it is consistent with sound 


and conservative banking to adjust~the| 


rate that you pay your customers with 


the rates which you receive on the se-} 


curities you hold. This is just con- 
sistent with sound business, which should 
be the foundation stone of your insti- 
tutions. 

(The foregoing address was deliv- 
ered Oct: 9 before the Van Buren 
County Bankers Association, Bangor, 
Mich.) 


New Jersey Capital Tax 
Declared Discriminatory 


State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Oct. 11. 


The annual capital stock tax on New 
Jersey corporations amounts to a dis- 
ctimination since no such tax is imposed 
upon foreign companies, the legislative 
tax committee was recently told by As- 
sistant Attorney General John Solan, 
counsel to the State Board of Taxes and 
Assessment. 

A New Jersey company may now dis- 
solved, reincorporate in some other State, 
and by paying an entrance fee in New 
Jersey continue to do business there in- 
definitely without paying the tax, the 
counsel to the State Board pointed out. 

An amendment to the present capital 
stock tax law by providing a minimum 
of $10 was suggested to the committee. 


Instead of the multiplicity | 1918 


ments of the year, inclusive of the pay- 
ments for permanent improvements, ’ 
but $102,936 less than the total pay- 
; ments including those for permanent im- 
provements. These payments in excess, 
,of revenue receipts were met from the) 
|proceeds of debt obligation. Of the 
| total revenue receipts $502 represents re- 
|ceipts from a State department or enter- 
| prise on account of services. Property 
|and special .taxes represented 22.4 per 
}cent of the total revenue for 1929, 19.6} 
| per cent for 1928, and 43.4 per cent for 
1918. The imcrease in the amount of 


78.5 per cent from 1918 to 1928, and 19.3 
per cent from 1928 to 1929. The per 
capita property and special taxes were 
| $8.11 in 1929, $2.65 in 1923, and $1.76 in 
| Earnings of general departments, or} 
|compensation for services rendered by | 
| State officials, represented 8.1 per cent 
{of the total revenue for 1929, 8.8 per 
cent for 1928, and 9.5 per cent for 1918. 
| Business and nonbusiness licenses con- | 
| stituted 59.7 per cent of the total reve-| 
|nue for 1929, 62 per cent for 1928, and 
| 37.1 per cent for 1918. 
Receipts from business licenses con- 
| sist chiefly of taxes exacted from insur- 
jance and other incorporated companies 
jand of sales tax on gasoline, while 
| those from mnonbusiness licenses com- 
| prise chiefly taxes on motor vehicles and 
|amounts paid for hunting and fishing 
| privileges. The sales tax on gasoline 
amounted to $4,463,860 in 1929 and 
| $4,029,285 in 1928, an increase of 10.8 
| per cent, 
| The total funded or fixed debt out- 
standing June 30, 1929, was $65,194,300. 
| Of this amount $59,210,000 was for high- 
ways, 
The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) was $63,- 
| 828,400, or $37.63 per capita. Im 1928 
|the per capita net debt was $33.08, but 
| for 1918 there was no funded debt. The| 
jinereased per capita net debt for 1929 
| was due to a bond issue for highways. 
The assessed valuation of property in 
West Virginia subject to ad valorem 
| taxation was $2,075,746,270; the amount 
of State taxes levied was $2,698,469; and 
the per capita levy, $1.59. In 1928 the 
|per capita levy was $1.76, and in 1918, 
$1.11. 





‘Reserves of Currency 
Show Increase in India 


Silver imports into India during tire, 
| 11 days ending Oct. 7, totaled 265,000 
ounces, 170,000 of which came from Lon- 
don and 95,000 from New York, says 
!a despatch to the Department of Com-! 
| merce from its Bombay office. During 
|the four days ending Sept. 26, imports | 
| totaled 79,000 ounces. 
| Currency in reserve on Sept. 30 totaled 
| 1,159,200,000 rupees, as compared with 
| 1,157,800,000 rupees on Sept. 22. Buliion 
jin reserve on Sept. 30 was 58,300,000 
}rupees, aS compared with 53,800,000 
| rupees on Sept. 22. 
| Silver stocks on Oct. 3 were estimateu 
'at 5,600 bars, as compared with 6,400 
| bars on Sept. 26. The total weekly off- 
|take was 980 bars, as compared with! 
1455 bars on Sept. 26. 
| At the beginning of the week the mar- 
ket showed weakness but firmed toward: 
the end of the period. The volume of | 
| business improved on account of the 
| Divali holidays, 
(Issued by Departmient of Agriculture.) 
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State Budgets 


Security Issues 


BONDS OFFICIALLY CONSIDERED LEGAL 


For SAVINGS BANK INVESTMENT 


New York Market Quotations 


The State of New York: New York, Oct. 11. 
The following information relates to transactions on the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed om that 


Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savi 


s banks in the States of New York, 


California, Connecticut, 


Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, and Vermont—the only States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 


the State of New York. 


Securities traded in today are indicated by the volume of sales in $1,000 lots, and the high and low and last 
quotations for the day; those not traded in today are followed by the last recorded quotation and the date thereof 


in the high-low column. 


The following symbols are used to designate the States in which these securities are made eligible, either by 


statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New York 


s¢tts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 
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: 8-1-30 
10-6-30 
10-6-30 
10-6-30 
10-6-30 
10-3-30 


102 “2 
1055 105% 
10-4-30 
101 101. - 
109 108% 
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10-6-30 
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97% 9745 
10-10-30 
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10-7-30 
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| 
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‘ | 262,368 compared with 500840 last year, 
‘a decline of more than 47 per cent. 


| 000 tons for the period, compared with 


2 — was made on or about Mar. 13, 


jcase of unclaimed merchandise covered 


* | necessary. 


lopinion of the collector, the merchandise 


' warehouse, 
| jury or destruction occasioned by acci- 
dental fire or other casualty and the 


¢|destruction and declining to refund the 


:| Foreign Exchange 


| Belgium (belga) 


| Finland (markka) 


| Lower Than in 1929 


|by gas companies for the construction 
lof pipe limes, and these should prove 


| been comparatively active. 


|this year, compared with 25,426,000 tons 


|Steel Corporation for crude steel 
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PUuBLisHen Without COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


Bank Supervision 


Reduced Demand for Steel Gavi 
Slows Up Activity in Industry 


Fewer Calls for Materials Made by Railroads 
And Automobile Manufacturers, Depart- 
ment of Commerce Reports 
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|tion in 1929 vas the lowest in five years.|tons, compared with 361,900 and 3838,- 


Construction during August and Sep-/800 a year ago. Production has been 
tember continued below the 1929 level. consistently below the level of 1929 in 
Contracts awarded during the first half|recent months, and shipments have been 
of 19830 were $2,638,000,000, compared |below in all recent months except June, 
with $3,016,000,000 last year in the sAme|when construction contracts were com- 
period, $3,445,000,000 for the same pe-| paratively large. 
tiod of 1928, and $3,188,000,000 in 1927.| proquction of steel sheets, steel cast- 
Automobile Production ings, and malleable castings also have 
been running below iast year’s levels. 
A summary of .conditions in the iron 
!and steel industry for August, compiled 
from commercial sources and sent to its 
foreign representatives by the Depari- 


Automobile production also has been 
consistently far below the level of last 
year. The mumber of passenger cars and 


‘trucks produced in the first half of 1930;ment of Commerce, follows in fuli text: 


was about 2,215,000, compared to 3,215,-!. August pig iron rate was slightly 


; |000 in the first half of 1929. Production) lower than that for the preceding month, 
v,'has been above the level of 1928 and 
4 | 1927, however, when the corresponding 


against 85,110 tons in July. This rep 
resented a loss of 4.14 per cent. Tote 
was production for August was 2,529,148 tons; 
July, 2,638,441. In August the rate of 
| production to capacity registered 57.8 
per cent. There were 137 active fur- 
naces on Aug. 31, seven less than at 
the end of July. 

Steel ingot production in the month 
|of August showed an increase of 5.5 per 
cent over the July output. There ey 
3,095,293 tons produced in August (dai¥y 
average 119,050), and 2,933,399 in July 
(daily average 112,823). During August 
operations were at the rate of 59.46 per 
cent of capacity. 

Unfilled orders of the United States 
; Steel Corporation dropped off 441,851 
tons (10.9 per cent) during August, com- 
pared with the preceding month (4,022,- 
055 tons). This is the largest decline 
a in any previous month since April, 


daily average being 81,585 gross re 


figures were 2,198,000 and 2,071,000. 
July production of automobiles 


There have been large appropriations 


helpful to the steel industry. The can- 
ning industry, which uses tinplate, has 


Pig iron’ production was 20,901,000 
long tons for the first seven months of 


in the corresponding period of last year. 
The output of steel ingots was 26,726,- 


32,887,000 last year. 

Unfilled orders of the United States 
in- 
creased 1.4 between June 30 and July 
31, but were 1.6 below the level of the 
year before. Steel mill operations in 
late August and three weeks of Sep- 
tember were from [6 to 60 per cent of 
capacity, Compared with 82 to 85 per 
cent last year. 

Productiom and shipments, respec- 
tively, of fabricated structural steel for 
August were 264,000 and 280,000 short 


Price situation: The composite mar- 
ket ra of pig iron and certain selected 
steel products, according to “Steel,” 
stood at $32.68 per ton on Sept. 10, 
1930, as against $32.78 a week before 
and $32.99-a month previous. One year 
ago that figure was $36.50. 


Importers Refused Refund |Further Restriction Ordered 
Of Duty on Spoiled Product, !n Oklahoma Oil Limiting 
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menter, attorney for several producers, 
Mr. Collins said the conditions in Texas, 
Kansas and other near-by producing 
States have an immediate reaction to 
the conditions in Oklahoma. 

Without giving figures, Mr. Collins 
asserted there is very little empty stor- 
age in Oklahoma or in the United States, 
and that Oklahoma crude oil purchasers 
are not buying crude to put into stor- 
age. He qualified this by saying some 
companies would not buy crude for stor- 
age even though the price went as iow 
as 60 cents a barrel. 

On cross-examination, Mr. Collins said 
he had not made a complete survey of 
rail transportation and the shutdown of 
refineries in Oklahoma. . / 


Section 559 of the Tariff Act of 1922} 
(in force at the time of this transaction) 
provided that merchandise remaining in 
bonded warehouse beyond three years 
from the date of importation should 
be regarded as abandoned to the Guvv- 
ernment, and be sold, under such reg- 
ulations as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall preseribe, and the proceeds of 
sale paid imto the Treasury, as in the 


by section 493 of the act, subject to the 
payment to the owner or consignee of, 
such amount, if any, as shall remain 
after deduction of duties, charges and 
expenses. 

Abatement Not Allowed 


Article 935, Customs Regulations of 
1923, provides«that should the proceeds 
of sale be imsufficient to pay the duties, 
after payments of all charges having| 
priority, the balance will be collected 
upon the warehouse bond, by suit, if 


California Natural Gas Case 
State of California: 
Sacramento, Oct. 11. 
Arguments on demurrers in the injune 4 
tion suit by the State of Californi 
against Kettleman Hills oil companies 
were closed Oct. 10 and the case was 
taken under advisement by Judge 
¢ Strother, sitting at Hanford, until 
is unsalable, or of no commercial value, | Oct. 31. 
it should be destroyed. _ Attorneys for the companies attacked 
Section 563 of the Tariff Act of 1922,|the 1929 State Natural Gas Conservation 
provided, in effect, that inno case should] Act as unconstitutional and claimed the 


Article 936 provides that if, in the 


|there be amy abatement or allowance| State exceeded its police power in at- 


made in Suaeee for any injury, deteriora- tempting to enforce it. One attorney 
tion, loss Or damage sustained by any claimed that “dry gas is not a natural 


merchandise while remaining in a,bonded | 
except in case of actual in- 


resource @nd therefore cannot be made 
the subject of restrictions by the State.” 

Defending the act, Attorney James S. 
Bennett, for the State, said “Police pow- 


i that they were unable to obtain its de- 


| Germany (€ reichsmark) 
' Greece (drachma) 


| Spain (peseta) 


| Yugoslavia (dinar) .., 





production of satisfactory proof thereof | 
to the Board of General Appraisers (now 
the Customs Court.) ™ 

On the facts as presented in this case, 
the Bureau is of the opinion that the 
importers were liable for the duties on 
the cheese in question, notwithstanding 


ers that were unthinkable in the days of 
our fathers are accepted now to- preserve 
the public welfare.” 


Western Union Shows 


ble Drop in August Earnings 
livery, and your action in authorizing its 
t 7 ¢ Current earnings of the Western Union 
duties paid thereon, even if paid after’ Telegraph Company, as reported to the 
the destruction of the cheese, appears|Interstate Commerce Commission, were 
to accord with the law and regulations,| made public on Oct. 11 by the Commis- 
and is approved by the Bureau. The sion, as follows: 
applicants’ 2equest must, therefore, be Month of August 
denied. Total oper. revenue . 
Net oper. revenue .. 
Oper. income 


1930 1929 
$10,831,039 $12,924,973 
1,964,225 2,367,103 
1,615,916 1,856,044 


Eight Months 
Total oper. revenue 89,118,175 
Net oper. revenue .. 12,865,189 
Oper. income 9,702,201 


96,708,952 
17,301,659 


New York, Oct. 11—The Federal Reé- 13,483,365 
, ’ 


serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Seeretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 622 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the comversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New Yérk 
market at moon today for cable’ transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below : 
Austria (schilling) 


Claims Upheld on Patent 
For Vegetable Food Product 
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heated at a moderate temperature to s 
point where hydrolyzation of the su- 
crose reaches a certain stage, the mass 
being then cooled in vacuum, 

The examiner has not denied that the 
product is new and has not chained 
the steps of the process are revealed 
|in the prior art, but has held that the 
properties and values of vegetable ex- 
tracts employed by applicants are well 
|known and that there was no more than 
the exercise of the expected skill of the 
calling in preparing mixtures in the man- 
|ner set forth in the claims. 

We are not impressed with this view. 
|We find no suggestion in the art be- 
fore us of thus dividing the vegetable 
materials into these two classes nor of 
subjecting their juices and residues to the 
treatment stated by applicants to consti- 
20.0191 |tute thuir invention. Since these claims 

26/8562 , define these matters, we,deem them al- 

19.4328 | lowable. 

1.7711 | Claim 13, which is for the food prod- 
40.5833 | uct, recites no more than a product made 
40.1250 | from the condensed extract of a plurality 
39.1964 |of vegetables. The prior are, especially 
41.1250 | the publication of Harrow and the Brit- 
oe ish patent 1338183, suggests how to re- 
2s 0916 | tain the vitamins, plant salts, and other 
27.9533 | desirable elements of vegetable extracts, 
36.0428 | The condensed extract of a plurality 
49.5678 |of vegetables would be, when it was 
56.2291 |freshly obtained, undeteriorated and, if 

100.0893 | prepared in accordance with the teach- 

99.9268 | ings of the prio~ art, would contain “the 

oa greater part of the vitamins and natural 

77 199% | Plant sa'ts.” We find nothing patent- 

120939 iable in this claim 15, 

The decision of the examiner is re- 
|versed as to claims 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12, 
and affirmed as to claim 13, 

| 
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Holland (g@uilder) .. 
Hungary (pengo) .. 
Italy (lira) “ 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) ., 
Roumania (leu) 


Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) .. 


China (Chefoo tael) . 
China (Hanmkow tael) ... 
China (Shamghai tae!) 
China,(Tiemtsin tael) ... 
China (Homgkong dollar) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Tiemtsin dollar) ... 
China (Yuan dollar) .,,. 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singavore (dollar) . 





Mexico (neso) 


Argentina 
Chile (pese > 

Uruguay (€ peso) 
Colombia (€ peso) 
Brazil (mitreis) 


€ neso, gold) a 
pn 78.4404 
nee 96.5300 
Not quoting 


* 
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Money Market Continued to Be Easy 
In September, Reserve Board Says 
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Treasury Operations 


Trends Characteristic of Periods of Business Inactivity Disclosed in 
| Monthly Review; Loans and Discounts Show In- 
crease During Current Year 


* : . 
Easy conditions in the money market | the Federal reserve bank, except forjof this class of loans is usually more 


continued during September, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board announces in the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin for October, 
just released. The trends characteristic 
of a period of business inactivity are 
present in the credit position of the 
country, according to the review. Over 
the last year, loans and investments of 
reporting member banks have shown a 
substantial increase, with an even larger 
increase in deposits. 


The review of the month as carried 
by the bulletin follows in full text: 


Conditions in the money market re- 
mained easy through September. Al- 
though the usual seasonal trend at this 

{time of year is upward, there was little 
change in the demand for reserve-bank 
credit, and increase in ‘holdings of ac- 
ceptances by the reserve banks was re- 
flected in a further decline of discounts 
for member banks. Ease of the reserve 
position of member banks was indicated 
by the prevailing low rate of Federal 
funds, that is, on balances with the re- 
serve banks in excess of reserve re- 
hie: subst which were traded in at 


tes substantially below the official dis- 

ount rate. Some increase in the vol- 
ume of member-bank credit was indi- 
cated by reports from member banks in 
leading cities, but this increase consisted 
entirely of a growth in investments and 
in loans on securities, while all other 
loans, which include loans for commer- 
cial and agricultural purposes, _ re- 
mained practically unchanged at the low- 
est level in four years. 


Comparison of Changes 
In Loans and Investments 


A comparison of changes in the loan 
and investment account of reporting 
member banks at the end of September 
of ‘this year and of last year, showing 
separate figures for banks in New York 
City‘ and outside of New York City, is 
presented in the table below: 

Reporting member banks (changes be- 
ween Sept. 25, 1929, and Sept. 24, 1930.) 
i: millions of dollars.) 

All reporting banks, A; reporting banks 
in New York City, B; reporting banks out- 
side New York City, C: * c 


—3 
+5 


Loans and _ invest- 

ments, total : 

Loans on securities +741 
| All other loans ....—1,073 —480 —593 

Investments ....... +947 +362 +4585 

The table brings out the fact that for 
reporting member banks in leading cities 
as a whole there was an increase in 
loans and investments during the year, 
but that the entire increase was at banks 
in New York City, the banks outside of 
the city showing no change for the year. 
The growth, furthermore, was entirely 
in investments and in loans on securities, 
while all other Ioans, including commer- 
cial loans, showed a decline of more than 
$1,000,000,000. 

Declines in this class of loans were 
reported for banks in New York City 
as well as for outside banks, while the 
growth in security loans was almost en- 
tirely confined to the banks in New York 
\City. Both groups of banks increased 
their investment holdings. These changes 
in the condition of reporting member 
banks are such as usually occur during 
a period of relative business inactivity 
and reflect primarily a decrease in the 
demand for credit by industrial, com- 
mercial, and agricultural borrowers 
throughout the country. 


Funds Released by Drop 
In Commercial Loans 


In the interior of the country the 
funds released through the decline in 
commercial borrowings was used in the 
purchase of investments. While in New 
York City \there was also an increase in 
loans on securities. This growth in loans 
on securities by New York City banks 
represented the taking over by these 
banks of a part of the loans previously 
made in the market by out-of-town banks 
and by nonbanking lenders. 

“Street loans” by out-of-town banks 
showed a decline of about $1,100,000,000 
for the year and loans of nonbanking 
lenders placed through the reporting 
banks and through other channels a de- 
cline of about $4,000,000,000; about $750,- 
000,000 of this decline of more than 
$5,000,000,000 was taken over by the 
New York City banks. The abundance 
of funds at the disposal of the New York 
banks was indicated by the fact that, in 
addition to increasing their security 
loans by $750,000,000, they purchased in- 
vestments to the extent of $350,000,000 
and also increased their holdings of ac- | 
ceptances and of commercial paper pur- 
chasedein the open market. These banks. 
furthermore, have been out of debt to 


+618 
+736 


9 


State Regulation 
—of— 


«, Public Utilities 


Arizona 


Motor vehicle common carriers will not 
hereafter be required to carry indemnity 
insurance against property losses, accord- 
ing to a recent order of the Corporation 
Commission. The part of an order issued in 
1928 requiring an insurance policy of $1,000 
for this purpose was rescinded. The order 
requiring insurance for the protection of 
passengers continues in effect. 

Arkansas 

Retail ice prices throughout Arkansas 
have been reduced 10 to 20 cents per 100 
pounds as a result of regulation by the 
Railroad Commission under a law enacted 
in 1929, the Commission announces. Fees 
paid by manufacturers and distributors for 
the expenses of enforcement of thé law can 
be decreased by the 1931 Legislature with- 
out interfering with the efficiency of its 
operation, according to a member of the 
Commission, Reece A. Caudle. 

California 

Motor bus and truck gross receipts taxes 
amounting\to $389,563, representing collec- 
tions for the first six months of 1930, have 
just been apportioned by the State Con- 
troller, Ray L. Riley, one-half to the State 
and one-half to the counties for highway 
construction. 

The Inland Empire Gas Co. has applied 
to the Railroad Commission for authority 
to sell its public utility system in Imperial 
County to the Natural Gas Corporation of 
alifornia. 


short periods, for more than six months. 
The extent to which the growth of 
bank credit during the year was con- 
fined to New York City banks is brought 
out more clearly by a comparison of the 
New York City member banks with all 
the other banks in the United States, 
including member and nonmember banks 
in rural as weli as in, urban districts. 


Bank Loan Liquidation 
Shown by Comparisons 


The latest figures available for all 
banks in the United States refer to the 
end of June, and a comparison of the 
changes during the fiscal year for all 
banks in the United States, for member 
banks in New York City, and for all 
other banks is shown in the following 


rapid and during the past year has pro- 
ceeded faster than the liquidation of 
commercial loans during the earlier 
period. : 

Easy credit conditions at the present 
time are general throughout the coun- 
try, as indicated by the small volume of | 
indebtedness of member banks to the 
reserve banks in all Federal reserve dis- | 
tricts., The growth of Geposits, however, 
which has occurred during the year has | 
not been felt by rural communities. 

There has been a rapid decline in de- 
posits ofboth kinds in these banks for 
more than a year, and at the present 
time their level is lower than at any 
time in recent years. This low level of 
deposits of country banks is related to 
the fact that the income of farmers in 
these States has been diminished by the 





table. Since’ the figures do not refer Nj j,¢jine in the value of products mar- 


all cases to exactly the same dates, they 
are shown in approximate amounts to 
the nearest $50,000,000. 

Changes between end of June, 1929, and 
| 1980 lin millions of dollars): 
| All banks in the United States, A; mem- 
ber banks in New York City, B; all other 
banks, C: 

A B Cc 


Loans and investments —400 +650 —1,050 
Loans —900 +250 —1,150 
+100 


*Central reserve city banks. 

Loans and investments of all banks 
in the United States decreased by about 
$400,000,000 during the year ended in 
June, 1930. When member banks in 
New York City are considered sepa- 
rately, they show an increase of $650,- 
000,000 for the period, while all other 
banks combined reported a decrease of 
$1,050,000,000. The contrast is even 
more pronounced when loans alone are 
considered. Loans of New York City 
banks increased by $250,000,000, while 
loans of all other banks declined by 
| $1,150,000,000. Each group of banks 
increased its investment holdings. 
While at New York City banks, 
therefore, security .loans and_ in- 
vestments increased by a _ larger 
amount than the decline in commercial 
loans, so that their total loans and in- 
vestments showed an increase, banks out- 
side of New York City, though they 
somewhat increased their holdings of 
jinvestments, showed a large contraction 
of total assets as the result of the di- 
minished demand for credit by trade} 
and industry. 


Comparisons Made 


On Finance Changes 


Turning once more to the reporting 
;member banks in leading cities, for which 
figures up to the end of September 
are available, a comparison is pre- 
sented between the changes in loans and 
investments and in time and demand de- 
posits for the year ending in September. 

REPORTING MEMBER BANKS 

(Changes between Sept. 25, 1929, and 

7 Sept. 24, 1930.) 

(In millions of dollars) 
_ All reporting banks, A; reporting banks 
in New York City, B; reporting banks out- 
side New York City, C: e 
B ; 


+444 +426 
+175 +480 





A 
Net demand deposits.. -+-470 
Time deposits +655 
Total demand and time 4-1,125 +619 +506 
Loans and investments +615 +618 ‘ 

Growth of deposits, combining demand 
and time, was nearly twice as large 
during the year as the growth of loans 
and investments. In New York City 
banks the deposits and loans and in- 
vestments increased by about the same 
amount, most of the growth befng in 
demand deposits, while in banks outside 
New York City, with no growth in loans 
and investments, there was an increase | 
of about $500,000,000 in deposits, nearly 
all of this growth being in time deposits. 

The more rapid growth of deposits 
than of loans and ‘investments during 
the year, which is usual during a period 
cf business recession, reflected in part 
an inflow into the banks of gold from 
abroad and of currency from circula- 
tion. The country’s stock of monetary 
gold increased during the year by about 
$130,000,000, and the outstanding vol- 
ume of money in circulation diminished 
by $300,000,000, owing to decreased de- 
mand caused by reduced pay rolls, a 
smaller volume of retail trade, and a 
lower level of commodity prices. Bot 
the inflow of gold and of cyrrency 
tended to increase the volume of bank 
deposits relative to the amount of loans 
and investments, 

All the factors in the situation, which 
have just been discussed have exerted an} 
influence in the direction of monetary 
ease, ‘and money rates have consequéntly 
been lower this autumn than at any other 
time in more than 10 years. 

The course of call-money rates ‘and, 
rates of commercial paper for the period 
Since the beginning of 1919 is shown, 
which brings out certain contrasts in the 
rate situation during the period of the 
business recessison that began in the 
Spring of 1920 and ended in the middle 
of 1922, and the present period which 
began about a year ago. The chart 
shows that call-money rates last year 
reached about the same level as jin 
1919-20, with the exception of October, 
1919, when an exceptional rise in these 
rates occurred. Commercial paper rates, 
on the other hand, which were above 
per cent in 1920, never went above 6% 
per cent in 1929, } 
Decline in Rates | 
Showing Increase 

The decline in rates during the past 
year has been much more rapid than in 
1920-21, and rates are lower now than 
in 1922 or in 1924. The more rapid 
easing or money conditidngs, during the 
past year constitutes an important dif- 
ference between the two periods. The 
extended conditions of the banks and of 
many borrowers in 1919-20 and the 
heavy indebtedness to the Federal re- 
serve banks made the decline in money 
rates slower in 1920-21, while during 
the past year the strong reserve position 
of the member banks as well as of the 
reserve banks and the strong cash posi- 
tion of many enterprises, together with 
Federal reserve policy of reducing rates | 
and purchasing securities, was reflected 
in a much more rapid decline in money 
rates. In the earlier periods, further- 
more, the overexpansion of credit was 
based largely on commodities and was 
reflected in a high level of commercial 


> 
—3 





! } complaint against the rates of the 
‘@soGthern California Gas Co, has been filed | 
*« Kings County. | 


loans, while last year, it was based on 
Securities and was reflected in an ex- 
pansion of security loans. Liquidation 





iat the present time. 


keted. 
Agricultural Income 
Being Sharply Reduced 


Current agricultural income 1s being 
sharply reduced, as compared with a 
year ago, chiefly by the decline in prices 
of farm products, which has not been 
offset by larger output. The following 
table shows production of the nine lead- 
ing crops, as estimated by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on Sept. 1, 1930, 
cempared with the volume in 1929 and 
the five-year average 1924-1928: 

Production of ‘nine leading 
(thousands of bushels). 


Sept. 1, 1930, estimate, A; 1929, B; 5-year 
average, 1924-1928, yy . & 
Corn (bushels) 1,983,000 2,614,000 2,700,000 

int wheat 
"ae 597,000 578,000 551,000 


(bushels) “ 
i wheat 

Oars 240,000 228,000 

1,391,000 1,234,000 


crops 


283,000 
1,372,000 


241,000 
93,600 
15,028 


(bushels) ... 
Oats (bushels) 
Barley (bush- 

ona * ; 

me ha ons 
rs ig iaten? 14,340 14,828 

i otatoes 
*Tokint ..e 339,000 360,000 393,000 
Tobacco (lbs.) . 1,420,947 1,519,000 1,302,000 

Corn production this year as a result 
of the drought is expected to fall below 
2,000,000,000 bushels, as compared with 
2,600,000,000 last year and 2,700,000,000 
on the average during the preceding five | 
years. The wheat crop in the aggregate 
is expected to be somewhat larger than 
last year, and about as large as the five- 
year average. The cotton crop is expected 
to be smaller this year than either in 
1929 or in the preceding five years. This 
decrease in two of the important crops 
has been accompanied by pronounced de- 
clines in the prices of agricultural com-. 
modities at the farm, as indicated in the 
following table: 

Farm prices of leading agricultural com- 
modities: -Sept. 15, 1930, A; Sept. 15, 1929, 
B; Sept. 15, 1928, C; average, Sept. 15, 1924- 
1928, D: 

B Cc D 


Crops 
Corn (cents per 

91.70 97.20 95.10 95.00 
94.40 


bushel) 
36.70 


323,000 306,000 
82,095 101,786 





A 


Wheat (cents per 
bushel) 

Oats (cents 
bushel. 

Barley (gents per 
bushel 

Cotton (cents per 
pound) 

Hay (dollars per 
ton) 

Potatoes (cents 
per bushel) 


70.30 118.00 
36.10 
45.30 


9.90 


112.10 
44.10 40.30 
62.60 


20.30 


55.20 54.10 
18.20 
11.05 


135.50 


17.60 


10.59 11.82 


64.80 101.00 


Livestock and 
LiveStock 
Products 

Hogs (dollars per 

100 pounds) 

Beef cattle (dol- 

lars per 100 

pounds) 

Lambs (dollars 
per 100 pounds) 

Butter (cents per 
pound) 

Wool (cents per 
pound) 


Source: Department of Agriculture. 

Smaller crops at lower prices have re- 
duced the farmers’ return for the year’s 
operations and indirectly the income of 
fhose engaged in the sale of commodities 
to the farmer. This decline in income is 
presumably the principal cause of the 
relatively low level of deposits in agri- 
cultural banks, which in turn indicates 
a reduced purchasing power of rural com- 
munities. 


Comprehensive Review 


On General Situation 


In order to inform the member banks 
and the general public of the reserve 
system’s position in relation to the or- 
derly marketing of crops, the Federal 
Reserve Board on Sept. 24 issued the 
following statement: 

At a preliminary conference held by 
the Federal Reserve Board in connec- 
tion with the regular Fall meeting of the 
governors and chairmen of the 12 Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks, a comprehensive re- 
view was made of the agricultural, gen- 
eral economic, and credit situation 
throughout the country. Being the sea- 
son of usual marketing of the country’s 
crops, reports were made with particular 
reference to the status of agricultural 
staples in each of the Federal reserve 
districts and there was special discussion 
of the conditions affecting their market- 
ing and financing. 

The Board was assured and satisfied 
that in each of the 12 Federal reserve 
districts ample credit facilities are avail- 
able for financing the marketing of the 


9.53 11.17 


9.22 9.96 


11.08 11.97 
43.70 44.30 


29.00 36.50 








jerops, and that such facilities are being 


provided by the banks and other agencies 
concerned ..in the orderly marketing of 
agricultural commodities. The 12 Fed- 
eral reserve banks through rediscounts 
for their member banks, loans to Fed- 
eral intermediate credit banks on agri- 
cultural paper of cooperative ~associ- 
ations, and purchases of bankers’ ac- 
ceptances covering agricultural commod- 
ities, are making their resources avail- 
able for the marketing of the country’s 
crops at the lowest rates in the history 
of the system. 


Extension of Credit 


Important at Present 


It was the view of the conference that 
the extension of credit to support the 
orderly marketing of crops—at all times 
an important function of the Federal 
reserve banks—is of special importance 
To that end, the | 
Federal Reserve Board was assured that ' 
the Federal reserve banks will continue | 





| Prov Term Ist 4s '56 


| Qu Bor G & Er 4% ‘58 


| Individual Accounts Debits 


Show Decrease in Week 


Debits to individual accounts as re- 
= to the Federal Reserve Board by 
anks in leading cities for the week 
ending Oct. 2, and made public Oct. 11, 
aggregated $13,735,000,000, or 10 per 
cent below the total reported for the 
preceding week and 31 per cent below 
the total reported for the corresponding 
week of last year. 

Aggregate debits for 141 centers for! 


000,000 for the preceding week and $18,- 
939,000,000 for the week ending Oct. 9 
of last year. 


Status of State Banks 
in Federal 
Reserve System 


Changes in the State bank member- 
ship of the Federal Reserve System dur- | 
ing the week ending Oct. 10 were an-| 
nounced Oct. 11 by the Federal Reserve | 
Board as follows: 

Absorption of national bank: The Cam- 
bridge Trust Company, Chester, Pa., a mem- 
ber, has absorbed the Chester National 
Bank, Chester, Pa. 

Absorption of nonmember: The First-! 
Citizens Trust Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
a member, has absorbed the following non- 
member: Jeffry Building & Loan Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, a nonmember. 


their efforts to acquaint their commun- 
ities with the facilities of the system and 
the disposition of the management of 
those banks to meet the problems con- 
nected with the marketing of the crops. 

The exceptionally strong position of 
commercial banks and of the reserve 
banks, the prevailing ease in credit con- 
ditions, the low level of money rates, 
and the attitude of the Federal Reserve 
System as expressed in this statement 
give assurance that the country’s credit 
resources will be available to facilitate 
in every possible way the orderly‘move- 
ment of agricultural commodities from 
the producer through the channels of 
trade to the ultimate consumer. 








States Sales 
in in 
‘ Which Thou- 


NY C & Hud Ri gold 4s ’42.... 
NYC& HRr & imp 4%s A2013 
NYC&HRr&imp5dsC 2013 (NYC) 
NY C&H R Lake Sh col 3%s ’98 
NYC&H R Mich Cen col 3%4s 98 
NY Ch & St L RR Ist 4s ’37.... 
NY Ch & StL RR Ist 4s ’87... 
NYC&StL RR deb 4s (n mtg) ’31 
NYC&&StL RR 2&im 6s ABC ’31 
NYC&StL RR r5d%6sA’74(n Co) 
NYC&StLRR r m5%sB’75(n Co) 
NYC&StLRRrm 436sC’78(n Co) 
NY Conn RR Ist 4%s A ’53... 
NY Conn RR Ist 5s B ’53 

NY Edis Ist & r 644s A ’41 

NY Edis ist & r 5s B ’44 
NYG& ELH &P Ist 5s '48.. 
NY G & ELH & P Pur My 4s ’49 abcdef 
NYLE&W Ry Ist r gu 4%s B 73 abcdefg 
NY Ont & W Ry r 4s '92.... d 

NY Pow & Lt Ist 415s ’67..... d 

NY Prov & Bost RR g 4s ’42., df 

NY Tel Ist & gen 4%4s ’39 abcde 
NY Tel deb 6s abed 
NY Tel ref 6s A ’41. abede 
Niag Falls Pow Ist 5s ’32.... ¢ 

Niag F Powr & gen 6s 32 dJan1 ¢ 

N Lock & Ont P ist & r5s A’55 be 

N & W RR gen Ist 6s '31.... abcdefg 
N & W RR imp & ext 6s ’34,, abcdefg 
N&W RR New Riv Ist 6s ’32.,., abcdefg 
N & W RR Ist cons 4s ’96 abcdeg 
N & W Ry Div Ist & gen 4s ’44 ab 
N&W Ry PC & C Jt Pm 4s ’41 ab 

Nor Cen Ry gen & r gu5sA’74 ¢ 

Nor Cen Ry gen & r gu 4%sA’74 ¢ 

Nor Ind Pub Serv Ist & r 5sC’66 abdf 
Nor Ind Pub Serv Ist&r 5s D ’69 abd 
Nor Pac Ry Pr L 4s ’97 SF..., abcdeg 
N P Ry gen 3s 2047 SF d Jan 1 abedeg 
N P Ry r & imp 4%s A 2047... abcdeg 
N P Ry r & imp 6s B 2047...,, abcdeg 
N P Ry r & imp 5s C 2047..,,. abcdeg 
N P Ry r & imp 5s D 2407..., abcedeg 
N P Term Ist 6s ’33.. d 

N P Ry Wash Cen Ry Ist 4s ’48 f 

Nor Ry of ‘Cal ist 5s 38 .,., abedefg 
Nor & So RR Ist 5s ’41 oe 

N Stat Pow Ist & r 5s A ’41.... 
N Stat Pow Ist & r 6s B ’41.... 
Ohio Conn Ry Ist gu 4s ’43... 
Ohio Pow Ist & r 5s ’52...., 
Ohio Pow ist & r 41%4s D ’56., 
Ohio P Ser Ist & r 7s A ’46.. 
Ohio P Ser Ist & r 7s B ’47... 
Ohio River RR Ist 5s ’26...... 
Ohio River RR gen 5s ’87.. 
Okla G & El Ist 5s ’50 

Ore Sh L RR cons Ist 5s °46.. 
Ore Sh L RR gu cons Ist 5s ’46 
Or-Wash RR&Nav Isté&r 4s ’61 
Pac G & Elst&r 4%%s F(wi)’60 
PacG & Eg & r 58 A ’42 

Pac G & E Ist & r 4%s E ’57 
Pac T T Ist & coll 5s 37 SF.. 
Pac T & Tr mtge 5s A ’52..... 
Paduc & Ill RR Ist 4%s ’55.... 
Penn C L & P Ast 414s 77.... d 
PO&D RR Ist&r gu 4%s A 77 
Penn P & L Ist. & r 5s B 52 
Penn P & L Ist &r 5s D 53... 
Penn RR cons 4s 43 

Penn RR cons 4s de 
Penn RR cons stpd $ 4s ’48.. 
Penn RR cons 4%s ’60 

Penn RR gen 4%s A ’65 

Penn RR gen 5s B ’68 

Penn RR secured 6%s ’36 
Pere Marq Ry Ist 5s A ’56.... 
Pere Marq Ry Ist 4s B ’56... abed 

Pere Marq Ry Ist 4%s C ’80... abc 
Peoples G Lt & C Ist cons 6s ’43 d 

Phila Balt & Wash RR Ist 4s ’43 abceg 

P B & W RR gen 5s B '74... abceg 

Phil El 1st & r 4\%s ’67 SF abed 

Phil El Ist & r 5%s ’47 SF abed 

Phil El Ist & r 5s ’60 SF abed 

P Sub-Cos G & E Ist & 4%s ’57 ab 

Pine Cr Ry 1st reg (asmd) 6s 32 abcdefg 
PCC&StLRR cons gu 4%s A ’40 abcef 

PCC & StL RR cons gu4%s B’42 abcef 

PCC & StL RR cons gu4%sC’42 abcef 

PCC & StL RR cons gu ds D ’45 abcef 

PCC & StL RR cons gu3%s E49 abcef 

PCC & StL RR cons gu 4s F ’53 abcef , 
PCC & StL RR cons gu 4s G ’57 abcef 

PCC & StL RR cons gu 4s H ’60 abcef 

PCC & StL RR cons gu4%sI1’63 abcef 

PCC & StL RR cons gu 414s J 64 abcef ‘ 
PCC & StL RR gen gu 5s A 70 abeef 10 
PCC & StL RR gen gu 5s B abcef 2 
P McK & R RR Ist 6s '82..:.. abcef 

P McK & Y RR 2nd 6s 34 ab 

P Va & Chr Ry Ist (asmd@) 4s abedefg 
PY & A Ry Ist gen gu 4s A abef 

P Y & A Ry Ist gen gu 5s B ’62 abcf 

Proc & Gamb deb 4%s °47..... d 

df 

abdf 

abdf 


5 abe 


Legal sands High 


abcdeg 
abcdeg 1 
abcdeg 4 
abcdeg 16 
abcdeg 
abedf 

abcd 

abcd 

abcd 

abed 

abcd 

abed 

abd 

abd | 
abcdf 
abcdf 
abcdef 


abcdf 
abed 


d 
abcdef 
abede 


abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abedeg 
ab 
abed 


Pt Art Can & Dk Ist gu 6s A 5: 
Pt Ar Can & Dk 1st gu 6s B ’5i 
PSE&GofNJ ist & r 5s 
PS E&G of N J Ist & r 4%s abe 
PS E&G of N J Ist & r 4%s abe 
Pug Sd P&L Ist r 5%s. A '49SF d 
abce 
abe 
ab 
ab 
. abdf 
ab 
ab 
ab 
abf 


ab 


Read gen & r 4%s A ’97.... 
Read Jer Cent coll 4s ’51 

Renss & Sara RR Ist gu 6s ’41 
Rich Term Ry Ist gu 5s ’52... 
Roch G & E gen 5%s C ’48.. 
Roch G & E gen 7s B '46..... 
Roch G & E gen 4%s D '77.... 
Rk Is Ark & Lou RR Ist 4%%s ’34 
StL & Cairo RR Ist 4s ’31.... 


Panama 


Money Rates 


Receipts 


Customs ..cccrcccccccee 
Income tax ...+e+. 
Misc. internal reven 


ue .. 


period 
This month Last year 
$10,715,710.11 $15,867,922.96 
5,054,617.90 5,194,851.59 
14,120,871.05  14,784,618.14 


Foreign obligations— 


vestment) 


propert; 


Total ordinary ..... 


anal tol 
Other miscellaneous .... 


Principal ..ccccccccccce 
. iy Interest ..scesseecesece 
which figures have been published weekly | Railroad securities ..... 
since January, 1919, amounted to $12,-| All others ............++ 


899,000,000, as compared with $14,462,-| T 


Excess of receipts wad 
Excess of expenditures . 


Expenditures 


General expenditures ... 
*Interest on public debt 
Refund eustoms 
Refund internal revenue 
Postal deficiency 
Panama Canal 


Is, ete. 


"557,540.68 
5.00 


"287,644.10 
401,366.60 


rust fund receipts (re- 
appropriated for 


in- 


1,024,672.31 636,712.26 


Proceeds sale of surplus 


170,551.89 
439,229.01 
9,387,665.00 


$46,989,096.53 


1,708,487.65 
497,752.29 
10,868,909.72 


$44,680,031.73 
$52,639,662.80 $51,436,906.08 
$70;909,004.48 
6,426,259.18 

343,658.04 
2,619,770.65 
10,000,000.00 
253,333.79 


$79,431,931.80 
4,522,472.47 
439,308.09 
2,326,150.97 
15,000,000.00 
626,963.20 


Op. in spec. accounts— 


Railroads 
War Finance Corp. ..... 
Shipping Board 
Agricultural 


+10,070.73 
72,023.66 
223,306.67 


2,838.52 
461.03 
3,277,609.89 


marketing 
fund (net) ....... 


Alien property funds . 
Adj. service cert. fund .. 
Civil-service r’mt fund.. 


78,600,282.04 
oe 65,356.85 
7128,254.24 
7669,534.32 


*"128'94265 
$154,549.85 
445,265.29 


Invest. of trust funds— 


Govt. life insurance .... 
D. C. teachers’ retirem’t 
| For. Service retirement 
Gen. railroad contingent 


Total ordinary 


and 


Sinking fund ........... weet 000 c¥aue 
Purchases 


1,021,322.29 636,712.26 
ST ""47'970.58 
3,350.02 — saseeec sees 


$97,319,694.53 $90,922,002.61 
$7,500,000.00 


retire- 


ments from foreign re- 


payments 


BORE. sccacsoness 


Total expenditures : I 
Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 


Received for estate taxes 
Forfeitures, gifts, etc. .. 


“*"” 4,000.00 


7,504,000.00 
$97,319,694.53 $98,426,002.61 


( 
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Bank Deposits 
United States Treasury Statement 


Comparative Analysis of Recefpts and Expenditures at the Close 
of Business Oct. 9, 1930; Made Public Oct. 11, 1930 


Corresponding Corresponding 


period 
Fiscal year 1931 fiscal year 1930 


$105,652,871.82 
559,440,737.46 
170,716,111.03 


30,000.00 
"956,592.56 
2,050,541.74 


16,081,795.63 


2,373,337.59 
7,630,911.20 
48,687,346.48 


$913,620,245.51 


"$347,407.45 
$665,330,025.50 
54,450,677.95 
5,992,688.29 
19,669,349.64 


40,004,582.37 
3,985,167.48 


88,525.66 
$74.93 
7,508,090.12 
14,294,182.34 
936,800.79 
744.33 
20,196,097.79 
15,721,891.98 
244,255.81 
368,000.00 
115,647.84 
$848,906,652.96 


$65,000,000.00 


30,000.00 
31,000.00 
65,061,000.00 


$177,051,316.27 
614,568,772.33 
175,948,535.41 


25,000.00 
10,019,359.57 
1,123,397.96 
616.968.91 


13,759,691.42 h 


3,420,029.26 
7,923,362.83 
57,248,577.95 


$1,061,700,011.91 


—— ee 


$3,655,611.11 


$615,183,084.91 
88,910,626.95 
5,498,531.99 
31,821,043.07 
25,000,000.00 
3,686,632.92 


665,172.41 
735,743.96 
8,924,827.10 
1,139,080.51 
527,292.16 
19,996 ,579.56 


13,497,308.35 
189,737.03 
356,373.33 
72,646.04 
$813,602,847.55 
$244,364,950.00 
"68,100.00 
18,503.25 
244,441,553.25 


$913,967,652.96 $1,058,044,400.80 


*The figures for the month include $12,723.24 and for the fiscal year 1931 to date 


+Exeess of credits (deduct). 


BONDS OFFICIALLY CONSIDERED LEGAL 
FOR SAVINGS BANK INVESTMENT 


[Continued from Page 10.) 


Low 
10-10-30 
102% 102% 
10845 108 
83% 83% 
10-9-30 
10-6-30 
8-3-30 
10-10-30 
102 102 
107% 107% 
10-10-30 
96 95 
102% 102% 
9-12-30 
114% 114% 
105% 1053 
10-10-30 
10-10-30 
9-22-30 
444 44 
10-6-30 
9-25-30 
103 103 
110% 110% 
106% 10614 
104 104 
10-8-30 
10-9-30 
10-9-30 
8-26-30 
7-17-30 
10-10-30 
10-9-30 
10-4-30 
9-12-30 
9-3-30 
10-4-30 
10-6-30 
955 9556 
69% 69 
10-9-30 
113 113 
10-10-30 
10-10-30 
9-17-30 
3-19-30 
9-27-30 
10-8-30 
103% 103% 
105% 105% 
9-25-30 
10-4-30 
10-6-30 
10-8-30 
114 114 
9-26-30 
10-1-30 
10-6-30 
10-10-30 


10-10-30 
10-10-30 


3 
9-13-30 
®-1-30 
10-4-30 
9-22-30 
10-9-30 
10-6-30 

6-9-30 
9-4-30 


110% 
111 


10-8-30 
103 102% 
102% 10214 
10-6-30 
10-1-30 
101% 101% 
10-10-30 
10-6-30 


10-9-30 
10-3-30 


StLP&NW RY ist (asmd) 5s ’48 
StL & S F Ry gen 6s ’31.... 
StL & S F Ry gen 5s ’31 

StL S F Ry Pr L 4s A ’50.... 
StL S F Ry Pr L ds B ’50 

| StL S F Ry cons 4%s A 7 


StP&D RR ist (asmd) 5s 31 
StP&DRR Ist cons(asmd)4s '68 
StP K C Sh L RR Ist 4%s ’41 
StP EGT Ry ist (asmd) 4%s °47 
StP Minn & Mani Ry cons 4s ’33 
StP Minn & Mani Ry cons 6s ’33 
StP Minn&Man Ry cons 4%s '33 
StP M&M Ry M ex 1 (as) 4s 37 
: StP M&M Ry P ex St (as) 4s 40 
StP Un Dep Ist r 5s A '72.... 
San Ant&Arn Pass Ry Ist 4s 43 
Sav FI&W Ry Ist (asmd) 6s ’34 
Sav FI&W Ry Ist (asmd) 5s ’34 
Scioto V&N Eng RR Ist 4s ’89 
S&N A RR cons Ist(asmd)5s ’36 
S&N A RR gen cns(asmd)5s ’63 
S Pac Cst Ry Ist gu 4s ’87.... 
So Bell T & T 1st 5s ’41 SF.... 
So Cal Ed r 5s ’51 

So Cal Ed r 5s ’52...... 
So Cal Ed gen & r 5s ’44.. 
So Pac conv (expd) deb 5s ’34.. 
So Pac 40 yr Ser 1928 4\%s ’68. 


S Pace C P coll 4s ’49 d Aug 1. 

S Pac Ore Lines Ist 4%s A 77 

| S Pac San F Term 4s ’50.... 

S Pac RR Call St cons gu 5s ’37 

S Pac RR Ist r gu 4s ’55 

So Ry Ist cons 5s ’94... 

So Ry dev. & gen 4s A 56 

So Ry dev & gen 6%s A ’E 

| So Ry dev & gen 6s A ’56 

So Ry Mem Div Ist 5s '96 

| So Ry StL Div Ist 4s ’51 

| So Ry Mob & O coll 4s 38 

So Ry E Tenn Reorg 5s ’38.... 

Stan Oil of N Y deb 4s ’51... 

SW Bell T Ist & r 5s ’54...... 

Sunb & Lewis Ry Ist 4s ’36 

Syracuse Ltg Ist 5s ’51 

Tenn E P lst & r 6s 47 SF.... 

Ter RR As of StL Ist gu4%4s’39 

TerRR As StL Istcons5s’44(ingu) 

TerRR As StLg &r 4s’53(int gu) 

Texar & FtSm Ry Ist gu 5%4sA’50 

T & P Ry Ist cons (1st) 5s 2000 

T & P Ry 2d cons inc 5s 2000 d Del 

Tex & P Ry g & r 5s B '77.... 

Tex & P Ry g & r 5s C 79 

Tex & P Ry Louis Div Ist 5s ’31 

| T-P-M Pac Ter RR 1st 5%sA’64 
Tol StL & W RR Ist 4s ’50.... 


Tol W Val & O RR Istgu 4%4s B’33 
TW V & O RR Ist gu 4s C ’42 
Union El Lt&Pow Mo Ist 5s ’32 
Union El L &P Mo ré&ext 5s ’33 
Union El L&P Mo g ids B ’67... 
Un Oil of Cal A 6s ’42 : 
Un Oil of Cal C 5s °3 
Un Oil of Cal deb 5s ’45...... 
Pac RRist&LandGrant 4s ’47 
In PacRRist&r4s2008 due Ju 1 
Un PacRRist&r5s 2008 due Ju 1 
Un Pac RR 40 yr 4%s '67 
Un Pac RR 40 yr 4s ’68..... 
UnitNJ RR&Can g Ist gu 4s 44 
Utah & No Ry Ist ext 4s ’33.. 
Utica G & E r ext 5s ’57 
Vand RR cons (asmd) 4s A 
Vand RR cons 4s (asmd) B 
Va Ry Ist 5s A ’62 
Va Ry Ist 4%s B ’62 


Wabash RR r & gen 5s 
Wabash RRr & gen 44s C 
Wabash RR r & gen 5s 
Warren RR Ist r 314s 2 
Wash D C Term Ist 344s 
Wash D C Term Ist 4s ’45.... 
Wash Wat P ist r 5s '39 SF... 
West El deb 5s ’44 ; 
West Mary RR Ist 4s ’52 ; 
West Mary RR Ist&r 514sA ’77 
W Penn Pow Ist 5s A '46..... 
W Penn Pow Ist 5s E ’63 ; 
W Penn Pow Ist 5%s F '53 

W Penn Pow Ist 5s G '56 

W Shore RR Ist 4s 2361 

| W Shore RR reg gu 4s 2361.... 
Wheel & L Er’RR r 414s A 66. 
Wheel & L Er RR r 5s B '66., 
Will & Sio Falls Ry ist 5s ’38. 
Winst-Sal Sobd Ry 1st 4s ’60. 
Wise P&L Ist & r 5s E ’56 


4 | Ist Lib Loan 15-30 yrs 3s 47. 


10914 
103 
107% 
10754 
100 
100% 
100 


Ist Liberty Loan reg 314 
Ist Liberty Loan 15-30 yrs 4s ’47 
Ist Liberty Loan reg 4s........ 
Ist Lib Loan 15-30 yrs 4\%s °47. 
Ist Liberty Loan reg 4\%s...... 
Ist L L (2d Con) 15-30 y 444s '47 
4th Liberty Loan 4\s '38 
4th Liberty Loan reg 4%s..... 
U S of A Treas 4%s °52 
| U S of A Treas reg 4%s '52.... 
U S of A Treas 4s ’54.. 
| US of A Treas reg 4s 
U S of A Treas 3%s 5 
U S of A Treas 33s ‘47 
U S of A Treas reg 3%%’s 
U S of A Treas 3%s '43........ 
Panama Canal due June 1 ds '61 





-- abd 
StL S W Ry Ist ctfs is ’89....d 


. abde 


S Pae 40 yr Ser 29(ww)4%4s ’69ab 


Tol V’ Val & O RR Ist gu4%s A’31 


_ ab 


5 abce 


. abcde 


United States Government Bonds 
(Dollars and Thirty-seconds) 


-. abedefg 
+. ,abedefg 
+» abedefg 


States Sales 


in in 

Which Thous- 

Legal ands High Low 
abcdefg 9-22-30 

d 10-10-30 

d 10-10-30 

abd 2 .89 8814 
abd 10-10-30 

90% 90 
10-8-30 

8-11-30 

8-15-30 

98% 98% 


abcdefg 
abcdeg 
abf 
abedefg 
abcdeg 2 
abecdeg 
abcdeg 2 
abcdefg 
abedefg 
abf 

abf 
abcdefg 
abcdefg 
abedefg 
abcdefg 
abcdeg 
abcf 
abe 
abde 
abde 


15 


1005 10056 
8-8-30 
9-27-30 
110-110 
10-10-30 


10 


9-6-30 
9-24-30 
1-26-30 
104% 1043% 
10-6-30 
10-4-30 
10-6-30 
102% 102% 
99% 99% 
99 981g 
95 95 
102-101 
95% 95% 
10-2-30 
10-10-30 
109-109 
88 87 
121 120% 
112% 112% 
10-8-30 
10-9-30 
35% 935% 
6-7-29 
100% 100 
105% 105% 
4-2-28 
10-6-30 
107% 107 
10-9-30 
9-30-30 
10-10-30 
10-10-30 
10-2-30 
5-10-29 
10-10-30 
10-10-30 
10-8-30 
10-10-30 
10-10-30 
3-25-30 
10-10-30 
3-10-30 
10-9-30 
10-10-30 
10-6-30 
9-30-30 
10-10-30 
98% 98% 
10-10-30 
10-10-30 
10-9-30 
10-10-30 
92% 92% 
9-30-30 
9-30-30 
10-1-30 
9-17-30 
11-21-29 


abd 
ab 


we 


abd 
abcedf 
abd 
abedefg 
abcdefg 


— oT 
onmaucscnmre 


abcdefg 
abedefg 
abcdefg 
ab 


abcdefg 
abcdef 
abe 


abce 
abed 
abe 


10-10-30 
9-24-30 
10-10-30 
8-28-30 
10-9-30 
105 10413 
86 8515 
100%, 100 
10-8-30 
10-10-30 
10-9-30 
105% 105% 
10-9-30 
93% 93% 
3 97 97 
10-10-30 
abedefg 9-4-30 
abf 10-7-30 
9-16-30 


abedefg 38 
abcedfg 
abedefg 
abedefg 
abcedefg 
abedefg 
abedefg 
abcdefg 
abcdefg 
abcedfg 
abcedfg 


101° 101° 

10-7-30 
8-21-30 
2-11-30 
10-10-30 
10-4-30 
2-5-3060 
10-10-30 
10-10-30 
10-10-30 
10-6-30 
10-10-30 
10-6-30 
10-10-30 
10-10-30 
9-27-30 
10-10-30 


abcdefg 9-10-30 


$121,637.04 accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured series, and for cor- | 
responding periods last year the figures include $10,845.64 and $140,542.23, respectively. 


Last 
1055% 
101% 
101 

88% 
100 
90 
91% 
100% 
95% 
98% 
973% 
99% 


Issues of New = : 
Securities Show 


Gain for Month 


Both Foreign Issues and 


Offerings Increase, Re- 


serve Bank Says 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


mately the same volume as a year ago. 
For the first eight months of this 
year new capital issues of domestic cor- 
porations have reached a total of $3,< 
700,000,000; neW bond flotations at $2,- 
400,000,000 have totaled $900,000,000 
more than a year ago, while stock issues 
at $1,300,000,000 have shown a decline 
of $2,900,000,000. State and municipal 
issues have increased -$130,000,000, to 
$950,000,000, for the eight months. 
Despite an August drop, the amount 
of new capital raised in this country for 
use abroad during the January-to-Au-« 
gust period of this year has been con< 
siderably larger than in the corresponds 
ing period of last year, and nearly as 
large as in 1928. These figures include 
not,only issues of foreign pene 


but also sales of securities by domestt 
corporations where the proceeds of such 
issues are used in foreign countries. 
Changes Are Shown . 
The following table indicates that 
there has been a considerable change ift 
the type of foreign financing between 
1929 and 1930. A year ago, corporate 
financing exceeded issues of a govern> 
mental nature, whereas this year gove 
ernmental issues have predominated, as 
in each of the three years prior to 1929, 
Governmental, A; corporate, B (millions 
of dollars): 
A 
336 
580 
559 
208 385 
541 318 
Following a continuation during the 
first part of September of the recovery 
of the last three weeks of August, stock 
prices again turned downward after Sept. 
10, and near the end of the month the 
general level was slightly below the pre- 
vious low of the year, reached in June. 


295 
339 


|In the months following the severe de- 
cline of June, stock prices have been 


fluctuating within the relatively narrow 
range of about 20 points, as measured by 
most of the well-known stock-price av- 
erages. : 

Each moderate rise in stock prices 
has been followed by a relapse, so that 
no important change in the direction of 
the market has been discernible in sev- 
eral months. At the end of September 
the Standard Statistics Company index 
of 90 stocks was 7 per cent above the 
low of last November. 

Domestic Bond Market 

Moderate strength continued to be 
manifested in most divisions of the do- 
mestic bond market during September, 


104%41A further rise of about one-half point 


10054 
96 5 
92% 

110 
9644 

10414 

10144 
97 

102% 


10514 
95 
107% 
107 
1007% 
105% 
94% 
105 
11244 
95 
102 
10114 
100% 
108 
92% 
100 
100 
921% 
101% 
102% 
1041; 
109 
100 
98 % 
98 
96% 
112 
100% 
9215 
98% 
100 
108% 
9533 
88 
107% 
100% 
101% 
98 


90 
98 
8214 
901% 
9354 
100 
105 
86 
100 
105 
106% 
105% 
105% 
92 
9345 
97 
101% 
10214 
92% 
102% 


carried prices of high grade corporation 
bonds to new high levels since 1928, and 
it was reported that the less high grade 
issues participated in the advance to a 
larger extent than had been the case in 
most preceding months. In the earlier 
part of the rise from the 1929 lows, mu- 
nicipal and railroad issues, the groups of 
bonds were frequently classified as 
“legal” for the investment of savings and 
trust funds, had the larger price ad-; 
vances. Recently, however, the higher 
yielding industrial and public utility 
bonds have participated in the rise more 
largely. 

United States Government long-term 
bond issues were little changed during 
the first part of the month, but after 
the announcement of the Terasury’s in- 
tention to call the outstanding Treasury 
notes of Series A and B for redemption 
next March, there was an advance of 
nearly one-half point -in the average 
price of the eight long-term issues now. 
outstanding. Government short-term is- 
sues were very strong in the latter part 


| of the month. r 


The foreign bond list was unsettled by, 
political developments in South America 
and Germany, and the average price of, 
40 representative issues dropped about 
one and one-half points following. a de- 
cline of one-half point in the last week 
of August. Argentine, Brazilian, Chilean, 
German, and Peruvian issues all closed 
the month well below their 1930 highs. 
| The German International 5% per cent 
bonds floated last June at 90 sold as low 
as 80, and although there was some re= 
covery from that level, showed a net de- 
cline of about six points for the month, 
a somewhat larger decline than occurr 
in most of the other German issues, , 








Slash Pine Planted 


Reforestation of large areas- of cute 
over lands of the Coastal Plain from 
South Carolina to Louisiana with slash 
pine is shown to be entirely practicable 
|by researches conducted by Clemson Agnis 
; cultural College (South Carolina) in cos 
operation with the Forest Service. , 
(Issued by Department of Agriculture.) 





GROWTH 
of 10% a 


_ year 


adds to the value © 
of this bond 


| From 1920 to 1930, Associated 
Company gross revenue, sales of 
electricity and number of cus- 
tomers have increased at an aver- 
age annual rate of about 10%. 
Currently selling to yield over 
544%, Associated Gas and Electrie 
| Company Gold Debenture Bonds 
due 1968 have earnings 2.01 times 
interest on an overall basis after 
depreciation. 
These bonds enjoy an active 
market on the New York Curb 
Exchange. 
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. Vocational Education as\Aid 
to Unemployment + +. + . 





Workmen Supplanted by Machines Require 
Training in Order to Qualify for New Occu- 
pations, Says Member of Federal Board 





By PERRY W. REEVES 


Member, Federal Board for Vocational Education 


employment in the United States 

has created a demand for infor- 
mation as to what the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education can do to. as- 
sist in solving this great problem. 

Unemployment is essentially a prob- 
lem of vocational education, since the 
men and women displaced by machines 
must, in many cases, be trained for new 
jobs—jobs calling for new skills and 
new technical information. 

Today the world accepts no excuses. 
The job must be done satisfactorily re- 
gardless of what it is, and the one who 
cannot measure up to requirements 
must stand aside for the one who can. 

We hear much today about men ard 
women who have reached 40 or 45 years 
of age being displaced by employers. 
The argument advanced by employers 
who follow this practice is to the effect 
that these older men and women are 
unable to keep. up in. production with 
the high speed machine. 

Employers should not forget, how- 
ever, that these older men and women 
represent a more stable group of work- 
ers, a group which possesses a greater 
technical knowledge and skill, and the 
members of which are likely to be more 
loyal workers than those recruited from 
the ranks of the less experienced. 

Employers must also remember that 
these older men and women are heads 
of families, and that the purchasing 
power of the family depends upon the 
earnings of these older workers. If the 
family is unable to purchase the prod- 
ucts manufactured by the employer, the 
employer loses a market. 

We must also provide employment for 
the thousands now being displaced by 
the “iron man” in industry. The twen- 
tieth century will be known as “The 
Age of the Iron Man.” Most adult 
workers have seen the development of 
the aeroplane, the radio, the automo- 
bile,.the airship, and countless other 
industries which call for new skills and 
new applications of science and mathe- 
matics to industry. The success of 
these industries depends upon an ade- 
quate supply of skilled and properly 
trained workmen to man them. That 
is where vocational education comes in. 

The “iron man” does not limit his 
activities to any one line of products. 
He is being introduced into all types 
of industries. 


Te PRESENT discussion tof un- 


v 

Countless illustrations of the dis- 
placement of working men and women 
by the “iron man” could be given. 

An official of the International Paper 
Company has said that in one plant 49 
coal shovelers have been replaced by 
three men who turn the valve to feed 
the fire boxes with crude oil. 

Some of the great mills of the North- 
west use mechanical conveyors by 
which sacks of flour are taken from the 
mill, carried any distance and shot 
from different levels into cars six 
tracks away, 15 men doing the work 
that formerly required 100 men to per- 
form. 

One man can turn out 32,000 razor 
blades in the same time needed to make 
500 in 1913. 








Increasing Supply 
of Quails in 


Illinois By 


Ralph F. Bradford 





Director, Department of 
Cama be Conservation, State 
of Illinois 


A SHELTERED SPOT for quail to 

build their nests and hatch their 
young, on each section of land now in 
cultivation, would add materially to the 
opportunities for wild fowl to “stage a 
comeback” in Illinois. 

Sportsmen should encourage farmers 
to leave at least a small tract of land 
idle long enough for natural vegeta- 
tion to provide a nesting ground for 
birds. These tracts should be pre- 
served as sanctuaries, from which in- 
creasing numbers of game birds will 
issue. 

By way of an illustration, there is a 
five-acre “cover” in Minnesota, devoted 
to the protection of prairie chicken. 
Permitted to nest in this five-acre 
thicket, under protection, game birds 
have sought refuge there and increase 
from year to year. This plan, along 
with a reasonable degree of protection, 
would enable the perpetuation of the 
species that will thrive in Illinois. 

The quail population of the country 
as a whole this season is reported as 
the greatest in many years. Yet, for- 
est, brush and grass fires, augmented 
by the drought, tended to curtail the 
year’s production of game birds. 

The dry season, sportsmen have re- 
ported, favored the production of quail, 
during the hatching season. Offsetting 
this, the fires occurring in late Summer 
took their toll. Some birds lost their 
lives as the direct result of fires, but 
many more escaped to perish later, be- 
cause of the destruction of their food 
supplies when their range was burned 
over. 










In the boot and shoe industry 100 
machines take the place of 25,000 men. 

One farmer with a tractor and com- 
bine can do more work than 500 men 
could have done 75 years ago with 
scythes. 

The iron and steel industry requires 
only one-half as many men to produce 
the same amount of finished. products 
as it did 15 years ago, and the auto- 
mobile business only one-third as 
many; similar ratios apply in chemical 
facteries, tire plants, cigar and ciga- 
rette factories and food-canning plants. 

During the last five years the rail- 
roads have released more than 200,000 
men from theif pay rolls as a result of 
imprdéVements in locomotive construc- 
tion, round-house and terminal opera- 
tion, and the operation of freight serv- 
icing. 
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The calm student of the subject sees 
the machine as a liberator, a builder 
of boundless wealth, a creator of new 
conveniences and comforts, and the 
means of lifting much of the old bur- 
den of labor from the sweating backs 
of the toilers. 


But the wage earner, who must live 
by that sweat, may not be quite satis- 
fied. He is grateful, of course, to have 
his burden lightened, but when the ma- 
chine wipes out his job entirely he then 
has a serious problem to face. That 
the use of labor-saving machinery will 
increase, rather than diminish, in fu- 
ture years goes without saying. 

It is necessary for us to consider, 
therefore, the serious unemployment 
situations which are bound to arise as 
a result of this fact. The answer to 
this problem lies in the adjusting of 
adults to new jobs. 

No machine has been invented that 
can think and take the place of trained 
minds; therefore, there never was a 
time in the history of our country when 
the problems of vocational education 
were greater than at the present time. 

The newer industries have been ab- 
sorbing some of the labor that has been 
displaced, but these industries call for 
properly trained workmen. 

The public schools must recognize 
their responsibility in the sphere of 
vocational training and must organize 
their programs so as to be constantly 
on the alert to meet any new situation 
when it arrives. 

If labor-saving machinery and effi- 
ciency methods deprive the worker of 
his job and at the same time no provi- 
sion is made for him to get the train- 
ing necessary to enter a new field of 
work, something is fundamentally 
wrong with the industry or the indus- 
trial training program in his commu- 
nity. That the responsibility for the 
actual training of men displaced by 
machines or the adoption of new meth- 
ods and standards rests largely with 
the vocational school is obvious. 

While the vocational schoo! can 
train the worker for a new job, it can- 
not employ the product that goes out of 
its plant any more than the manufac- 
turer of automobiles can utilize the 
product that goes out of his establish- 
ment. 

The employer represents the con- 
sumer of the product of the vocational 
school, and, like the consumer of the 
products coming out of his own plant, 
he needs to be sold on the value of vo- 
cational education. 

He needs to be convinced that the 
young worker properly trained is an 
asset in his business; that the older 
worker not fully equipped to serve 
efficiently in his organization may, 
through the vocational school, be as- 
sisted in adjusting himself to the ad- 
vantage of both himself and his em- 
ployer. Furthermore, the employer 
should be shown the advantage of co- 
operating with the public schools in 
vocational education rather than in at- 
tempting to train his own workmen 
along more wasteful methods. 

‘When properly sold, the employer 
will give preferential employment to 
the product of the vocational school, 
and will cooperate in keeping the school 
informed of needed changes in meth- 
ods of training, in equipment, and in 
other essential features of the program. 
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A swimmer who is not trained is un- 
able to get out in the channel and forge 
his way against the current. He must 
be content to stay near the shore among 
the driftwood. Likewise, the person 
who is not prepared to battle with the 
stream of life must drift aimlessly with 
his fellow-idlers and seek sustenance 
from the crumbs that come within his 
reach. 

A few years ago sweeping changes 
were made in methods of manufactur- 
ing which greatly raised the occupa- 
tional standards that must be attained 
by workers. These standards vary from 
year to year and from day to day. They 
may be changed at will by the em- 
ployer, or by other agencies; therefore, 
one reason for much unemployment is 
the refusal of men to adjust themselves 
to new standards. Many older men re- 
fuse to believe that new occupational 
standards can be attained. 
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City Dealers, With Cooperation of State and Federal 


Governments, Act to Protect Consumer From Financial Losses 
By GEORGE K. BURGESS 


Director, Federal Bureau of Standards 


T HAS FREQUENTLY been said 
I that what a person doesn’t know 

won’t hurt him. 

Whether or not this is logical, it is 
nevertheless a fact that oftentimes 
what a person doesn’t know is helping 
him a very great deal. This is particu- 
larly true in the case of many of the 
activities of government — Federal, 
State and local. 

The knowledge of the average citizen 
relative to government is largely con- 
fined to those activities with which he 
or she has personally come into con- 
tact or conflict. Everyone knows more 
or less about’ the local police depart- 
ment, because the police officer is very 
much in evidence, especially at busy 
street crossings. The local fire depart- 
ment, too, plays such a spectacular part 
in the life of the community that its 
activiti are universally understood, 
and hef&rd as well. 

But who knows about the work of the 
local inspector of weights and meas- 
ures? And how many would recognize 
him, if they saw him? He, however, 
does or can play a very important, if 
unobstructive role in the community. 
Just as the policeman protects our per- 
sons, the fireman our property, so does 
the weights and measures official pro- 
tect our pocketbooks. 

What is known as “weights and 
measures supervision” is participated 
in by every branch of government— 
Federal, State, county, city and town. 
The purpose of this supervision is to 
insure that whenever commodities or 
services are bought on the basis of 
weight, measure, or count, the deter- 
mination of quantity involved in the 
exchange shall be equitably made. 

An important field of governmental 
Unquestiorably so, reaching 
deeply into the business and lives of 
our people, and yet this work is so lit- 
tle known that the jokesters who in- 
vade almost every field have left weight 
and measures practically untouched, 
and our favorite comic strips almost 
never deal with the subject. 

In the United States the Congress 
has left the regulation of weights and 
measures almost entirely to the control 
of the individual States, although the 
Congress has constitutional authority 
for such regula@éion. There are a few 
Federal laws, such as those standardiz- 
ing barrels, hampers and baskets for 
fruits and vegetables and requiring 
statements of net contents on certain 
packages of foods, but, aside) from 
these, alk weights and measures regula- 
tory authority arises frdm State laws 
or local ordinances, and is exercised by 
officers of the States or,;their subdivi- 
sions, 49 major administrative units to 
harmonize. 

The National Bureau of Standards, 
of the Department of Commerce, is the 
custodian of the national standards of 
weight and measure, and verifies the 
accuracy of the primary standards of 
the States; these latter are used by the 
States to standardize the testing equip- 
ment belonging to and used by their 
respective State, county, city and town 
departments of weights and measures, 
so that an unbroken chain extends from 
the devices used in trade back to the 
national standards maintained by the 
Bureau in Washington. Unfortunately, 
not all States have seen fit as yet to 
undertake active supervision over com- 
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mercial weighing and measuring de- 
vices and methods, but the Work is 
gradually being extended. 

Before 1905 there was no concerted 
movement to coordinate the work of the 
States to bring about uniformity, and 
the divergence in the requirements of 
different sections was very marked. In 
that year, however, there was or- 
ganized the National Conference on 
Weights and Measures, which from 
very small beginnings has grown to be 
truly national in its scope. 

Originally conceived for the primary 
purpose of promoting uniformity among 
the States, the national conference has 
come to be recognized as a body whose 
conclusions represent the best weights 
and measures thought in the country. 
Without any authority to enforce its 
conclusions, the conference has never- 
theless brought about a tremendous 
improvement in conditions, entirely 
through the cooperation of its members 
in putting into effect in their respec- 
tive jurisdictions the conclusions ar- 
rivedyat by the conference each year. 


In‘ addition to the development of a 
model law on weights and measures 
and codes of specifications and toler- 
ances for many classes of commercial 
equipment, the national conference has 
become a clearing house for weights 
and measures information of all kinds. 
At its annual meetings in Washington, 
officials from all sections of the coun- 
try describe their problems and their 
accomplishments for the purpose of re- 
ceiving and giving assistance to each 
other. 

The impression should not be gained 
that short weighing and measuring, and 
fraud in connection with sales of com- 
modities, are generally, or even widely, 
practiced. Records of weights and 
measures departments show that the 
percentage of inaccurate equipment, 
the percentage of package goods de- 
ficient in quantity, and the number of 
individuals who resort to unethical 
or dishonest practices, are relatively 
small. 

By far the large majority of those 

engaged in trade are inherently honest 
in their business dealings and endeavor 
to give their customers what they pay 
for. But carelessness, lack of knowl- 
edge of legal requirements or of the 
correct use or maintenance of equip- 
ment, and the inevitable deterioration 
of mechanical devices combine to pro- 
duce an aggregate loss to the buyer 
which is large enough to be of real im- 
portance; add to this the possible ef- 
fects of the operations of that small, 
but by no means negligible, percentage 
of people who are unscrupulous in their 
dealings, and the total losses which 
might be sustained by purchasers will 
reach a surprising figure. 
, These losses it is the job of the 
weights and measures official to pre- 
vent. How well he is to succeed de- 
pends upon the support which he re- 
ceives in the administration of his de- 
partment. Sufficient funds must be 
provided so that the department will be 
adequately manned’ and equipped. /But 
even with adequate personnel and 
equipment something more is necessary 
for complete success—the department 
must have the cooperation and help of 
the community which it serves. A na- 
tion is said to have the government it 
deserves; a community can have fair 
dealings in trade if they are desired. 
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State Purchases Property for Cash and Ben- 
eficiary Repays Government in Small Install- 


ments Over Twenty-year Period’ 





By GEORGE M. STOUT 


Secretary, Veterans’ Welfare Board, State of California 


the State of California is charged 

with the expenditure of funds for 
the acquisition of farms and homes to 
be resold to California war veterans on 
a small payment plan at a low rate of 
interest. This legislation was made 
possible through the desire of the peo- 
ple of the State to express their gratifi- 
cation for the services rendered by 
California’s returned soldiers, sailors 
and marines. The Board operates by 
law exclusively for the benefit of the 
ex-service men. : 

Thirty million dollars have thus far 
been made available by the voters 
through the sale of bonds, for the pur- 
pose of carrying on this work. These 
bonds are being retired with funds de- 
rived from the veterans’ payments on 
farm and home purchase contracts. 
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The State Legislature, in defining a 
“veteran” for eligibility purposes un- 
der the Farm and Home Purchase Act, 
did not advocate the exclusion of serv- 
ice men of .other wars who might de- 
sire to participate under the privileges 
offered, but defined a “veteran” as any 
citizen who has served on active duty 
in the armed forces of the United 
States in time of war and who has an 
honorable discharge therefrom. This 
definition includes veterans of the 
Spanish-American War, Civil War, In- 
dian Wars and all other wars in which 
the United States has been engaged. 

Veterans desiring aid under the 
Farm and Home Purchase Act file pre- 
liminary applications with the Board 
which are numbered as they are re- 
ceived and classified in groups of a 
series of a thousand. At the present 
time there are 34,500 applications on 
file, of which the Board has classified 
24,450. 

These preliminary applications are 
checked over and the fact that the ap- 
plicant is a bona fide California veteran 
as defined by the Farm and Home Pur- 
chase Act is established and that he 
meets the adopted regulations and legal 
qualifications. 

The applicant, upon tentative ap- 
proval, is given a personal interview to 
determine his fitness and ability to 
carry out the terms of a farm or home 
purchase contract. If the veteran meets 
the requirements, which. are of a just 
and simple nature, he is then issued a 
selection certificate which authorizes 
him to select the farm or home desired 
an@ submit it with its legal description 
for the Board’s appraisement. 

The maximum amount allowed in the 
purchase of a farm is $7,500 and in the 
purchase of a home $5,000. However, 
in the case of a home purchase, the act 
provides that the veteran may finance 
a home with a maximum value of $7,500 
by personally financing the additional 
amount above the $5,000 the Board will 
invest. 

The veteran, in securing a home, has 
a choice of building to suit his needs 
or he may select a home already con- 
structed. If he should have a home 
constructed, the contractor must as- 
sume the responsibility of whether or 
not it is acceptable to the Veterans’ 
Welfare Board upon the basis of the 
Board’s, appraisal. 

All administrative expense of the 
Board is paid by the veteran through 
adding a loading charge to the pur- 
chase price of property selected. A 
careful appraisal of property is neces- 
sary to avoid loss in case a home or 
farm should be abandoned by the vet- 
eran purchaser and necessarily resold 
by the Board: There are no funds 
available from which such a loss could 
be sustained except from the surplus 
derived from the loading charge, which 
would mean that each veteran pur- 
chaser would be standing a portion of 
this contingency, were it to occur. — 

The veteran is advised of the details 
of the transaction and, if acceptable to 
the property owner, the Board, after 
receipt of an initial payment from the 
applicant, immediately places the deal 
in escrow, where a title search is made 
and the purchase transaction com- 
pleted. , 

If the title of the property is accept- 
able, the Board purchases the property 
outright, paying cash, and sells it to 
the selecting veteran under the terms 
of a sales contract. 
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The veteran makes an initial pay- 
ment of 5 per cent, in the case of a 
home, or 10 per cent in the case of a 
farm, of the selling price of the prop- 
erty, and is charged with all expenses 
in connection with the appraisals, ex- 
amination of title, incidental expense, 
and in addition an administration 
charge of 5 per cent, commonly called 
the loading charge. 

The balance is usually amortized 
over a period of 20 yo at 5 per cent 
interest, making thé average monthly 
payment in the case of the purchase of 
a $5,000 home $33.10, or the average 
yearly installment of $560.50 on a 
$7,500 farm. 

When the agricultural depression in 
the staple farm commodities, such as 
corn, oats, barley, cotton and hay hit 
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the United States, the farmers of Cali- 
fornia, attracted by the high prices of 
specialty crops such as fruits and vege- 
tables, materially reduced their acreage 
of staples, and set out fruits and vines. 
This has resulted in an increase of 
California fruit and vine acreage of 
573,000 acres since 1919, or an increase 
of 43 per cent. 

Despite these conditions now existing 
in California agriculture, the Veterans’ 
Welfare Board has reason to be proud 
of the success of the great majority of 
veterans who have received aid under 
the farm purchase division of the act. 
As of June 30, 1930, 290 veterans have 
been placed on farms throughout Cali- 
fornia. In so doing the Board has in- 
vested close to $1,575,000. Farms have 
been purchased in 37 different counties 
of the State, and represent investment 
in practically all types of agricultural 
endeavor. The average*cost of these 
farms is in excess of $5,400. 

With over 200 veterans meeting their 
installment obligations promptly, in- 
creasing yearly the value of their real 
and personal property, and each year 
playing a more important part in the 
rural community life of the State, it is 
evident that the farm purchase division 
of the act is economically sound. 

The Veterans’ Farm and Home Pur- 
chase Act provides that through the 
use of the credit of the State, farms 
and homes can be acquired on the. 
easiest possible payment plan. Over 90 
per cent of those benefited thus far are 
those who admittedly could not have 
contracted for the purchase of a home 
or a farm without this aid by the State 
of California. 

The type of homes acquired by the 
veterans of California is significant, all 
being below a fixed cost price, within 
the means of artisans, but varying in 
size and design from the modern Span- 
ish five-room casa to the California 
bungalow. Over 7,200 veterans are 
now occupants of their own homes and 
290 more are industriously engaging in 
agriculture. This splendid credit sys- 
tem is made possible by the _wise legis- 
lation enacted by the Legislature of 
1921. 

To the State will come as a result of 
such legislation and its proper admin- 
istration material prosperity in the 
form of increased building activity, a 
larger real estate turnover, with a con- 
sequent enhancement of values. 
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Other States are now seeking data 
concerning the California Act, with the 
intent of adopting similar provisions. 
No better endorsement could be given. 
The California Act has proven sound 
and a financial and social success—an 
investment without risk—secured by 
California improved real property, and 
profitable beyond the dreams of its 
sponsors. 








Housing Facilities 
for Ohio’s Penal 
Population ,, 


Myers Y. Cooper 


Governor, State of Ohio 


THE OVERCROWDED condition in 

Ohio’s penal and welfare institu- 
tions has long been recognized as a 
menace. The State has been neglec ful 
in the extreme as to this responsibility. 
It must house, feed and shelter a popu- 
lation of 33,000 people. ° 

In the 10 years prior to 1929 the wel- 
fare and prison population increased by 
8,559, while during the same period of 
time housing facilities were enlarged 
to accommodate only 6,121. 

Soon after Jan. 1 the State will have 
completed housing facilities to take 
care of 2,720 additional prisoners, 
which will reduce the degree of seri- 
ous overcrowded conditions. It is ap- 
parent, however, that plans must be 
made for further increase of popula- 
tion. 

The same general situation applies 
not only to penal and correctional in- 
stitutions but to mental hygiene hos- 
pitals as well. It is of such serious 
importance that it can no longer be 
neglected nor treated as a matter of 
indifference. The unfortunates of the 
State are entitled to proper custodial 
care. 

I have recently appointed a Welfare 
Commission consisting of five outstand- 
ing citizens of the State. The members 
of this Commission, at their own ex- 
pense, have been working diligently 
over a period of months to determine 
the State’s responsibility and to rec- 
ommend ways and means of meeting it. 

The solution of the problem is not to 
be found in a day today policy. It 
calls for vision and action that will 
provide for the ever-increasing popula- 
tion, the care of whom is an obligation 
of the State, not only for the benefit of 
its rightful wards, but for the protec- 
tion of society. 












